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Defence  scorns  guilty  verdict 


Campaign  to  free 
Woodward  begins 


Joanna  Coles  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Lawyers  r0r 
Louise  Woodward 
immediately  set  to 
work  last  night  on 
pulling  out  every 
legal  stop  to  try  to 
reverse  or  possibly  reduce  the 
me  sentence  she  received  yes- 
terday after  being  found  guilty 
of  second  degree  murder. 

Next  week  they  will  file  mo- 
tions asking  either  for  a direc- 
tion that  she  is  not  guilty,  a 
new  trial,  or  that  the  murder 
conviction  be  reduced  to  a 
lesser  offence. 

The  defence's  decision  yes- 
terday followed  extraordi- 
nary scenes  in  the  Massachu- 
setts courtroom  where  the  19- 
year-old  nanny  was  handed  a 
mandatory  life  sentence. 

When  asked  by  the  judge  if 
she  had  anything  to  say 
Woodward  replied:  *Td  just 

What  the 
judgecando 

•Overturn conviction 
•Order  retrial 
•Invite  defence  to  make 
case  for  reducing  charge 
tomanslau^rter  * 

• UphokJ  ri>nvtet»bn 

like  to  maintain  my  inno- 
cence. I never  hurt  Matty.  I 
would  never  hurt  Matty.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  to 
him,  lam  not  responsible  for 
his  death." 

Shortly  afterwards,  as  her 
dazed  parents  looked  on,  she 
was  escorted  from  the  emo- 
tional courtroom,  where  Mat- 
thew's parents  had  just  read 
out  a moving  tribute  to  their 
son.  to  begin  life  in  prison 
with  the  prospect  of  serving 
15  years  before  being  consid- 
ered for  parole. 

As  neighbours  and  friends 
in  the  Woodwards'  home 
town  of  Elton  in  Cheshire 
vowed  to  launch  a campaign 
to  free  Louise,  her  parents 
broke  their  silence  for  the 


first  time  last  night  on  (TV’s 
The  Big  story. 

Protesting  her  daughter's 
innocence.  Sue  Woodward, 
aged  40.  said:  *T  won’t  stop 
fighting  for  her  while  I’ve  got 
a breath  left  in  my  body.  For 
she's  an  innocent,  an  inno- 
cent child.  And  they've  made 
a horrendous  mistake.” 

A bitter  Gary  Woodward 
said:  "I  just  couldn't  believe 
that  those  12  people  had  made 
a decision  like  that  Had  they 
looked  at  the  evidence?  Had 
they  thought  about  it?  Obvi- 
ously not  1 think  they  just 
went  with  their  emotions,  in- 
stead of  studying  facts,  like 
they  were  instructed  to  do." 

On  Tuesday  prosecution 
and  defence  will  be  given  an 
hour  to  argue  their  case  be- 
fore Judge  Hiller  ZobeL 
The  defence  has  to  convince 
the  Judge  the  July's  verdict 
was  "manifestly  against  the 
evidence  and  the  interests  of 
justice”. 

It  is  not  entitled  to  rely  on 
any  new  evidence  but  can  ar- 
gue in  favour  of  all  three  op- 
tions and  the  judge  will  then 
decide  which  course  to  follow. 
Or  he  could  simply  throw  out 
the  motion. 

Legal  sources  in  the  US  said 
the  filing  erf  such  motions  was 
not  unusual  in  such  major 
trials.  It  is  unusual  for  them 
to  he  granted.  Judge  Zobelhas 
granted  such  applications 
three  times  in  his  career. 

If  the  bid  is  rejected,  the  de- 
fence has  an  automatic  right 
of  appeal  against  conviction 
to  the  Appeal  Court  without 
needing  the  leave  of  the  judge. 

If  the  judge  were  to  grant  a 
retrial  it  could  only  be  on  a 
charge  of  second  degree  mur- 
der or  a lesser  charge  if  the 
prosecution  decided  not  to  fry 
again  for  a murder 
conviction. 

Louise  has  been  cleared  of 
first  degree  murder  and  can- 
not be  tried  for  that  again 
Last  night  prosecutor  Gerry 
Leone  said  of  the  defence 
challenge:  “We  feel  this  wom- 
an received  a very  fair  trial 
with  a competent  compre- 
hensive defence,  and  the  jury 
took  a very  long  time  looking 
at  the  evidence  and  delfberat- 


‘It  was 

beyond  our 

comprehension 

that  our 

Matty 

was  dying 

because 

someone 

we  trusted 

had  hurt 

him’ 

Deborah 

Eappen 

‘I  never  hurt 
Matty.  . . 

I didn't  kill 

Matthew 

Eappen. 

That’s  all 
I want 
to  say’ 

Louise 

Woodward 


A distraught  Louise  Woodward  is  comforted  by  her  defence  team  after  the  jury  found  her  guilty  of  second  degree  murder  photograph:  ted  rtzgbwld 


tug  and  returning  a fair  and 
Just  verdict  We  don't  expect 
any  change  in  the  status  erf 
this  case." 

Meanwhile,  it  was  reported 
that  the  four  alternate  jurors 
who  sat  through  the  entire 
evidence  but' were  eliminated 
by  lottery  from  making  the 
final  verdict  were  said  to  be 
so  incensed  by  the  decision 
they  started  burling  furniture 
around  the  jury  room.  They 
thought  she  should  have  been 
found  not  guilty. 

According  to  American 
law.  the- verdict  in  a murder 


trial  must  be  unanimous.  A 
majority  verdict  would  have 
resulted  in  a hung  jury  and  a 
re-trial. 

Mr  Scheck  highlighted  his 
fears  that  the  massive  pre- 
trial publicity  might  have 
prejudiced  his  client's  case. 
Unlike  Britain,  where  once  a 
defendant  has  been  charged, 
the  media  are  not  allowed  to 
comment  on  the  case,  the 
American  media  enjoy  a legal 
free-for-all. 

. Though  the  jurors  all  ad- 
mitted, during  their  selection, 
that  they  had  been  influenced 


by  unfavourable  media  com- 
ment on  the  case,  they  had 
promised  him  they  were 
capable  of  discarding  com- 
ment and  judging  the  case 
purely  on  the  facts.  Mr 
Scheck  said  this  alone  might 
be  grounds  for  an  appeal. 

He  added  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  four  men,  all 
highly  educated,  had  been  left 
out  of  the  decision-making 
process  because  he  felt  they 
would  have  weighed  the  com- 
plex medical  evidence  fairly. 
Although  he  did  not  actually 
confirm  he  thought  the  jury 


too  stupid  to  understand  the 
evidence,  he  stressed  his  dis- 
appointment again  and  again. 

Before  sentence  was  passed, 
Sunil  and  Deborah  Eappen,  as 
parents  or  the  victim;  were 
allowed  to  make  an  "impact 
statement”,  a recent  court 
innovation  designed  to  let  rel 
stives  of  victims  have  an  im- 
pact on  discretionary  sentenc- 
ing. In  a lengthy  and  moving 
tribute,  Mrs  Eappen  talked  of 
Mathew  as  a “happy,  smiley 
baby”  the  Winnie  the  Pooh  to 
her  other  son's  Tigger.  She 
had  written  him  a letter  last 


Lawyers  weep,  reporters  pale,  a frightened  girl  howls 


Mark  Lawson 


FOR  anyone  who  watched 
it  as  it  happened,  the  mo- 
ment of  Louise  Wood- 
ward’s conviction  in  Boston 
wfH  be  for  ever  stored  in  their 
personal  slide-file  of  televi- 
sion pictures  you  wish  you'd 
never  had  to  see. 

The  verdict  came  just  after 
2.30am  British  time,  when  the 


BBC  is  off  air.  And  so  it  was 
Sky  News  which  transmitted 
the  live  American  Court  TV 
coverage. 

The  soundtrack  was  the 
worst  of  it  — the  howling  pro- 
testations of  innocence  from 
the  unseen  Woodward,  in  a 
huddle  of  expensively  suited 
lawyers'  arms  — but  the  im- 
pact was  Increased  by  the 
faces  you  could  you  see  on  the 
screen. 


Defence  lawyers  and  televi- 
sion reporters  have  a lot  in 
common.  Both  are  paid  to  teQ 
any  story  they  are  asked  to 
without  giving  away  what 
they  really  think.  But,  in  the 
moments  after  the  verdict, 
neither  profession  could  obey 
its  training. 

One  lawyer  pressed  his  big 
hand  to  h£s  face  iflra  a hand- 
kerchief. Another  was  visibly 
weeping.  In  London,  Sky  pre- 


senter Laurie  Mayer  went 
pale  and  quiet  Outside  the 
courtroom,  reporter  Jeremy 
Thompson  twice  seemed  to 
nib  his  eye.  At  a pub  in  Wood- 
ward's home  village,  Garry 
Cotteril  began  his  report  with 
the  words:  'Tra  paid  to  be  im- 
partial. but..." 

TV  does  not  like  silence  — 
and  Sky  TV  likes  it  even  less 
than  most  — but,  for  those 
faw  minutes  in  the  middle  of 


the  night,  the  silence  was 
allowed  to  dominate,  broken 
only  by  the  keening  of  a 
frightened  teenage  girl. 

Another  tradition  of  broad- 
casting is  that  the  presenters 
should  seem  to  understand 
what  Is  happening.  At  Z30am 
yesterday  — and  again.  12 
hours  later,  during  the  byzan- 
tine  sentencing  hearing  — 
confusion  frequently  reigned. 
This  was  technically  unpro- 


fessional but  honest  to  the 
twists  and  emotions  of  the 
story. 

In  its  bias  towards  the  home 
side  — the  baby’s  stricken 
parents  were  virtually  pre- 
ceded on  to  screen  by  hissing 
— the  coverage  owed  more  to 
football  than  current  affairs. 
But  what  odds  might  you  have 
got  against  lawyers  and  TV 
reporters  being  proved  to  be 
human  on  the  samp  night? 


Short  to  end  discredited  aid  and  trade  programme 


DanrtdHencka 

Westminster  Correspondent 


RIT AIN’S  £73  million  a 
.year  aid  and  trade  pro- 

— gramme,  discredited 
after  being  linked  to  arms 
sales  and  the  illegal  funding 
df  Jdalaysia's  Perga li  dam,  is 

to  be  abolished  next  week. 

Clare  Short,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Secre- 
tary, will  announce  the  deci- 
sion on  Wednesday  when  she 
publishes  the  first  white 
paper  on  overseas  aid  policy 
for  nearly  20  years. 

The  decision  to  replace  the 
programme  with  develop- 
ment aid  concentrating  on  the 
relief  of  poverty  without  dam- 


: , u the  environment  fol- 
lows a tense  Whitehall  battle 
between  Ms  Short1  s ministry, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  and  the  Treasury. 

ft  is  certain  to  be  welcomed 
by  aid  charities  and  campaign- 
ing groups  from  the  Would.  De- 
velopment Movement  ... 

Companies  which  build 
large  power  stations,  dams, 
roads,  railways  and  commu- 
nication systems  have  been 
the  *paiT1  beneficiaries  of  the 

aid  and  trade  programme, 
which  can  contribute  a third 
of  the  cost  of  projects  costing 
as  much  as  £300  miDion. 
Many  of  the  contracts  were 
won  in  competition  with  the 
French,  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans, who  also  offered  subsi- 


Embarrassment  of  riches 


Pergan  dam:  Britain  gave 
£300  miltinn  to  build  dam  in 
remote  Malaysian  rain- 
forest. Court  ruled  aid  was 
illegal  after  Government  ad- 
mitted it  broke  guidelines 
and  was  linked  to  arm  sales. 
Turkish  universities: Brit- 
ain gave  £66  million  to  re- 
equip 33  universities. 
National  Audit  Office  con- 
cluded scheme  badly  man- 


aged and  money  wasted. 
Indonesia:  Britain  sup- 
ported projects  equipping 
radio  stations  and  police. 
NAO  report  raised  spectre 
that  aid  might  have  been 
finked  to  arms  deals  and 
questioned  value  of  projects. 
India:  Schemes  from,  power 
stations  to  dams  criticised 
by  NAO  for  damaging 
environment. 


dies.  Companies  had  been  lob-' 
hying  the  DTI  to  retain  the 
funds. 

Ms  Short  persuaded  Marga- 
ret Beckett,  President  of  the 


Board  of  Trade,  to  agree  to 
the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Gordon  Brown,  the  Chan- 
cellor, has  also  backed  Ms 


Short's  case  to  abolish  the 
programme  after  internal 
reviews  revealed  that  the 
benefits  of  aid  funded  by  the 
taxpayer  were  not  clear-cut, 
as  sometimes  the  prices 
charged  for  equipment  were 
higher  than  unsubsidised 
goods. 

Under  the  deal  the  DTI  will 
be  able  to  keep  a separate  pro- 
gramme to  aid  industry,  but 
the  money  will  have  to  come 
from  the  ministry's  existing 
resources,  and  the  Govern- 
ment win  not  support  schemes 
which  break  Labour's  "ethi- 
cal” foreign  policy.  This 
means  that  projects  that  dam- 
age the  environment  exploit 
workers  or  infringe  human 
rights  will  not  be  supported. 


All  schemes  approved  by 
the  last  government  will  be 
honoured,  allowing  the  cash 
allocated  to  be  phased  out 
over  the  next  three  years. 

The  programmes  have  been 
heavily  criticised  for  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  they  do  to 
developing  countries,  from 
destroying  virgin  rainforest 
to  creating  widespread  indus- 
trial pollution. 

Parliament's  financial 
watchdog,  the  National  Audit 
Office,  has  also  condemned 
many  aspects  of  the  aid,  with 
a series  of  reports  covering 
aid  to  India,  Indonesia,  Tur- 
key and  Malaysia  raising  crit- 
icisms of  management  and 
the  suitability  of  some  of  the 
aid. 
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Christmas,  intended  for  him 
to  read  as  an  adult,  telling 
him  how  much  she  loved  him 
and  how  much  joy  he  had 
brought  the  couple. 

She  told  the  court  how  the 
Eappen 's  remaining  son. 
Brendan,  kept  asking  what 
death  was,  and  "where  was 
heaven?"  They  had  let  off  bal- 
loons on  Matthew's  birthday 
to  reach  their  second  child, 
somewhere  in  the  sky. 

Through  the  tribute  the 


Woodwards  stared  ahead, 
stoic  in  their  misery.  They 
were  allowed  half  an  hour 
with  their  daughter  before 
she  was  taken  back  to  Fra- 
mingham maximum  security 
jail,  where  she  will  serve 
most  of  her  sentence. 


Broken  forms  fa  camera's 
harsh  glare,  pages  2 and  3; 
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2 THE  LOUISE  WOODWARD  CASE Ij 

A tale  of  broken  lives  playea 


Joanna  Coles  witnesses  the  drama  of  a Massachusetts  courtroom 
shocked  aid  spellbound  by  a verdict  that  few  had  dared  to  predict 


AT  ONE  time 
people  talked  of 
the  book  and  the 
movie  deal  of  tine 
Woodward  case 
but  Hollywood 
could  never  improve  on  this 
drama. 

In  those  few  desolate  mo- 
ments as  Louise  Woodward 
tried  to  protest  her  innocence 
before  faltering  and  breaking 
down  unable  to  continue,  the 
court  was  frozen,  unable  to 
move.  , , . J 

Less  than  10  feet  behind 
their  daughter,  her  parents 
Sue  and  Gary  appeared  cata- 
tonic with  pain,  staring 
blindly  ahead  as  iT  they  might 
have  been  in  another  place  al- 
together. Which  perhaps  they 
were. 

And  Of  course,  less  than  20 


The  mother 


Deborah  Eappen's  statement 
to  the  court  yesterday: 


feet  away,  sat  the  Eappens, 
Matthew's  parents,  strangely 
glazed  and  clearly  distraught 
Deborah,  her  face  swollen 
with  grief,  also  stared 
straight  ahead  as  if  forced  to 
participate  in  some  terrible, 
grotesque  charade. 

In  her  aptly  named  Impact 
statement,  she  recalled  Mat- 
thew's "black  silky  hair  and 
chocolate  eyes”  — - he  was 
Winnie-the-Poob  to  his 
brother’s  TSgger.  A “happy 
smiley  baby".  And  who  could 
not  shudder  when  she  told 
how,  just  one  week  before 
Matthew's  death,  the  Eappens 
had  marvelled  at  how  blessed 
their  lives  appeared  to  be. 
They  owned  their  home,  had 
both  finished  their  medical 
residencies,  and  had  two 
lovely  children. 


But  how  ominous  those 
words  sounded  in  court,  how 
vulnerable  the  Eappens 
seemed.  This  happy  couple 
one  minute  counting  their 
blessings,  the  next  being 
forced  to  decide  when  to 

switch  off  their  baby  son's  life 
support  machine. 

"I  think  she  has  done  a hor- 
rible thing,"  said  Sunni  Bap- 
pen  quietly,  referring  to  the 
silent  girl  silting  so  near 
them.  “We  will  forever  view 
our  world  with  darker 


Does  the  defendant  want  to 
say  anything,  the  Judge  man- 
aged to  croak,  looking  oddly 
vulnerable  himself  from  be- 
hind his  podium. 

‘Td  just  like  to  maintain 
my  innocence,”  she  whis- 
pered. “I  never  hurt  Matty,  I 


would  never  hurt  Matty.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  to 
him.  Fm  not  responsible  for 
his  death." 

But  it  was  the  sound  of  her 
weeping  the  previous  night. 
Just  after  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced, that  will  stay  as  the 
symbol  of  this  trial.  What 
made  It  even  more  poignant 
was  foe  13-second  delay  be- 
tween foe  verdict  sinking  in 
and  that  first  gasp  of  realisa- 
tion that  they  had  not  be 
lieved  her. 

At  precisely  9.41  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  wearing  a new 
beige  jacket  her  parents  had 
bought  her  for  what  they  had 
hoped  — no,  — umad  — 
would  be  her  acquittal,  she 
began  to  shake. 

"Do  you  find  the  defendant 
guilty  or  not  guilty,"  asked 


the  clerk  of  the  court. 
“Guilty,”  said  the  foreperson 
flatly.. 

The  derk,  a jolly,  sympa- 
thetic man  with  bright  black 
eyes,  who  had  previously 
joked  with  court  staff  as  they 

imagined  foe  SCTUm 

when  Louise  walked  free,' 
looked  stunned.  “Guilty  of 
what?"  he  snapped,  as  if  un- 
able to  believe  It 

“Guilty  of  second  degree 
murder."  replied  foe  foreper- 
son quickly,  promptly  doom- 
ing Louise  to  a mandatory  life 
sentence.  According  to  Mas- 
sachusetts law,  unless  the 
judge  takes  foe  exceptional 
decision  to  overturn  foe  ju- 
ry's decision  or  impose  a 
lesser  sentence,  there  is  no 
discretion.  Second  degree 
means  life  and  no  parole  until 
the  defendant  served  15 
years.  Louise  began  to  shake. 

It  was  a terrible  shake,  a 
violent,  rocking  shake  fol- 
lowed by  those  terrible  gasps 


and  foe  violent  racking  sobs. 
“I  didn't  do  it,"  she  exploded. 
collapsing  into  her  chair-  *T 
didn’t  do  anything,  1 didn’t 
hurt  Matty!” 

Always  behind  her,  her 
parents  sat  motionless.  Un- 
able to  reach  her  or  touch 
her,  tb**  ordinary,  down-to- 
earth  couple  who.  due  to  fi- 
nancial pressures,  have  faced 
the  loss  of  their  home,  sat  side 
by  side,  bewildered  by  fete. 

Supported  by  her  lawyer 
Andrew  Good,  Louise  contin- 
ued to  weep  and  the  horrifed 
courtroom  seemed  petrified, 
unable  to  move.  No  one  said 
anything,  until  finally,  after 
what  seemed  like  hours,  a fe- 
male police  officer  touched 
gently  on  the  back  and 
asked  her  to  be  quiet 

Jolted  into  action,  the  judge 
dismissed  the  jury  who  crept 
out  silently.  The  12  policemen 
brought  in  as  extra  security 
stood  grim-faced,  arms  folded. 
And  still  no  one  could  move. 


"Court  rise." 

derk  eventually.  ® jjgj 

SUfKWSSs 

lapsed  back  down  again^Gary 
didn't  even  bother  to  try.  He 

contiffl^  to  TOP 
quietly  as  Her  flamboyant 
lawyer  Barry  Scheck, 
had  parachuted  in  as  her  sdi 
proclaimed  saviour  festJmg 
began  presumably  to  reflect 
onhis  decision  to  refuse  a 
compromise  plea-bargatoof 
lesser  charges.  He  looked 
in  comprehending- 

Never  had  foe  usual  Jour- 
nalistic cliches  suddenly 
seemed  so  appropriate.  The 
-parents  were  grief-stricken 
the  defendant  was  ashen- 
ihced  ...  the  courtroom  was 
stunned. 

Looking  harassed,  the  judge 


returned  after  five  minute 
SdSked  if  an^M  ohjec^. 

^ him  postponing  l 

SitU  foe  morning  Mr&tegL 
eta  ^zered  to  his  feet  and 
loathed  the  word  No,  before-  . 
£5?  b£k  down.  It  TO 
2£s3  foe  last  24  hours had 

been  exhausting- 
To  think  the  day^td 
started  out  so  ctmfidex^ 
Efrenfoe  weather,  bngMand 

gSp.  seemed  to  suBBft.a  ■ , 

nneitive  outcome,  for  .the 
Woodwards  at  least  Of  coarse  . - \\ 
there  weren't  exactly  dues  as 
£ how  foe  dehberatlouB  wenr 
going,  but  from  what  orar 
Sujd  surmise  from  the  gues- 
tions  the  jury  were  asking,  it 

was  looking  good.  \ . 

Since  beginning  ttarre*- 
amlnatiou  °f  foe  jffignov 
early  on  Tuesday  afternoon; 

Z jtuy  had  passed  ttoee. 
handwritten  notes  to  foe 
judge  asking  for  infor- 
mation. The  first  note  ; 
continued  on  pages 


ON  MAY  24, 
1996,  we 
gave  birth  to 
a healthy 
baby  boy. 
We  named 
him  Mat- 
thew — gift 
from  God. 
Matthew  was  a beautiful  baby 
with  black  silky  hair  and  rich 
chocolate  eyes.  He  was  a real 
butter  ball.  He  was  so  content 
He  made  his  needs  known 
and  when  they  were  met  he 
was  happy  again. 

A real  smiling  baby,  he  was 
the  object  of  great  affection 
from  his  two-year-old  brother 
Brendan,  who  proudly  an- 
nounced: "Brendan  makes 
baby  Matthew  feel  better.” 

And  be  gave  Matty  a toy, 
blanket  or  Mss,  and  Brendan 
watched  out  for  Matty’s 
safety.  ‘1  don't  want  you  to 
get  hurt,  Matthew,  because  I 
love  you." 

Brendan  got  up  In  the 
morning  and  said:  “Is  baby 
Matthew  awake?"  He  peered 
into  his  crib  and  nodded: 
“Baby  Matthew  is  awake. 
Good  morning,  baby  Mat- 
thew, I love  .you.” 

And_  ,1  remember  havi 
two  babies  on  my  lap.  and 
Brendan  would  say:  "Let’s  do 
two  boys,-  Mom.  " And  I loved-} 
Matty’s -Weight  in  my  arms? 
his  bead  on  my  shoulder,  his 
hot  breath  tickling  my  neck 
and  his  gentle  hand  pressing 
my  chin,  and  I loved  to 
snuggle  and  get  cosy  with  my 
two  boys. 

In  December  ’96  I wrote  a 
letter  to  Matthew  on  a card 
that  showed  a lot  of  kids  on  a 
sunny  day  in  the  Boston  Gar- 
dens during  the  Dublin 
parade. 

And  I wrote:  "You  are 
really  a joy.  never  fussy  and 
always  sweet  and  easy  to  com- 
fort You  can  tell  that  your 
personality  will  be  calm  and 
laid  back.  You  are  confident 
that  your  needs  will  be  met.” 

I wrote  how  loving  and  pro- 
tective Brendan  was,  how 
Dad  adores  you  and  how  Mat- 
thew laughs  a great  laugh. 

"Your  wonderful  calm 
spirit  is  one  that  melts  my 
heart  I want  you  to  know, 
Matthew,  how  special  you  are 
to  us.  even  at  such  a young 
age." 

At  Christmas  I gave  Mat- 
thew a book  called  Brothers 
and  Sisters  and  inscribed  it 
with:  "You  have  added  so 
much  Joy  to  our  family.  Dad 
and  I love  your  smile  and 
giggles.  You  are  so  amusing 
to  each  other.  We  can  feel 
your  love  as  brothers  is 
strong  already. 

"We  are  so  lucky  and  so 
proud  of  you.  You  are  our 


Sunil  Eappen  with  bis  wife  Debbie  making  his  statement  in  Middlesex  Superior  Court  before  sentence  was  passed 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  5TBAEN  senne  Louise  Woodward  making  her  statement  in  court  yesterday 


sunshine.  Matthew.”  We 
loved  this  little  bundle  of  joy, 
our  chumber-munchkin,  and 
we  thought  that  life  looked 
good,  that  things  had  fallen 
into  place  after  medical 
school  and  residency,  and 
after  getting  settled  in  our 
new  jobs. 

Only  one  week  before  Feb- 
ruary 4,  Sunny  and  I were 
talking  and  thanking  God.  We 
are  so  blessed.  And  we 
dreamed  of  Matthew’s  future 
and  of  Matty  running,  playing 
ball  and  rough-bousing. 

And  to  wiry  little  Brendan 
we  would  joke:  "You’d  better 
be  nice  to  your  brother,  he's 
going  to  be  a lot  bigger  than 
you." 

They  were  so  beautifully 
different,  like  Tigger  and 
Winnie-the-Pooh. 

We  felt  happy  and  secure. 
We  loved  our  family.  I 
wouldn't  change  a thing. 

On  February  4,  1997.  all  our 


hopes  and  dreams  were  torn 
apart  Our  Matty  had  been 
hurt  -We  soon  learned  our 
baby  Matthew  was  dying.  We 
couldn't  believe  it  It  was  all 
inconceivable,  ft  was  beyond 
our  comprehension  that  our 
Matty  was  dying  because 
someone  we  trusted  had  hurt 
him 

We  couldn’t  give  up  hope. 
We  wished  for  a miracle.  We 
would  love  Matty  anyway,  he 
didn’t  need  to  be  perfect 

Could  he  survive,  with 
maybe  half  a brain?  But 
repeated  tests  and  CAT  scans 
showed  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  save.  The  whole  brain 
was  destroyed.  There  would 
be  no  life  for  Matthew. 

On  February  9.  we  made  the 
most  painful  decision  of  our 
lives.  We  had  to  let  Matty  go. 

Matty  died  in  our  arms, 
surrounded  by  family,  includ- 
ing his  loving  2 Vi-year-old 
brother  Brendan. 


Despite  the  tubes  and  TVs 
and  surgical  dressing  cover- 
ing his  head,  he  looked  to  me 
like  a little  prince.  Since  that 
day,  our  lives  have  com- 
pletely altered.  Our  hearts  are 
heavy  every  day  with  the 
most  excruciating  pain. 

How  can  we  be  accepting 
any  of  this?  How  can  we  go 
on?  Can  we  be  happy  again? 

1 get  flashbacks  of  learning 
this  has  happened  to  my  little 
defenceless  baby  Matthew.  I 
am  sickened  to  think  he  was 
crying  for  help  but  was  In- 
stead beaten  by  the  hands 
that  were  supposed  to  be  car- 
ing for  him. 

She  didn't  look  scary  to  me. 
She  didn’t  seem  like  a child 
abuser  or  a monster  or  mur- 
derer. We  had  no  idea  she 
would  barm  our  kid. 

I am  scared  now  when  1 
hear  an  ambulance.  I have 
nightmares,  I am  afraid  to 
answer  the  phone  or  door.  We 


are  not  safe.  The  unspeakable 
has  happened  and  now  any- 
thing could  happen. 

My  assumptions  about  life 
are  now  my  goals;  that  my 
children  will  be  safe,  my  mar- 
riage intact  and  my  Life  one 
day  happy  again. 

I can’t  end  without  speak- 
ing for  Brendan.  He  was  so 
upset  by  someone  he  cared 
for. 

He  had  so  many  questions: 
“How  can  baby  Matthew  die? 
What  is  death?  Where  is 
heaven?  I want  baby  Matthew 
back.  I’ve  got  Matthew,  here 
he  is.” 

And  be  would  cup  bis 
hands  and  pretend  that  Mat- 
thew was  with  us.  He  would 
look  up  to  the  stars  to  say 
good  night  to  Matty.  “I  love 
you.  How  was  It  up  in  beaven 
today?" 

Even  this  morning.  Bren- 
dan said:  "I  hope  Matthew 
liked  those  balloons  we  sent 


to  him,”  reminding  me  of  the 
helium  balloons  we  set  free 
an  Matthew's  birthday. 

He  asked  the  question: 
"Why  did  Louise  hurt  Matty? 
Why  did  Louise  hit  Matty’s 
head  with  something  hard?” 
And  he  cried  and  1 had  no 
answers. 

And  his  questions  will 
haunt  me  for  ever.  "How? 
What  exactly  happened?  How 
long  did  Matty  suffer.  Why?" 

Every  day  we  are  faced 
with  the  challenge  how  to  go 
on  living  without  Matthew.  I 
am  so  grateful  to  those  who 
have  helped  and  supported 
us. 

I am  so  sorry  now  for  all  the 
pain  that 
everyone  in- 
volved must 
suffer.  I am 
hopeful  that 
some  day  we 
will  find  the 
key. 


The  father 


Sunil  Eappen’s  statement: 

f f I THINK  Louise 
■|  m has  done  a hor- 
™ ■ rlble  thing.  My 
life,  my  family's 
life,  my  friends’  lives  have  all 
been  dramatically  changed  as 
a result  of  her  actions,  and  we 
will  for  ever  view  our  world 
and  the  people  in  it  with 
darker  glasses  on. 

I feel  the  jury’s  decision  is 
just  and  the  state's  mandated 
punishment  is  deserved,  and 
despite  my  hatred  for  the 
actions  of  Louise  and  my  cur- 
rent disdain  for  her,  I truly 
hope  that  she  can  face  up  to 
what  she  has  done,  gain  for- 
giveness. and  she 
may  some  day  find 
the  peace  or  God  in 
her  life  again. 


99 


The  nanny 


Louise  Woodward  said 

f f I WOULD  just  like 
h B|  to  maintain  my  in- 
■ ■ nocence  and  say  I 
never  hurt  Matty. 

I don’t ' know  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  I am  not' res- 
ponsible for  his  death.  I didn't 
kill  Matthew  Eap- 
pen. That’s  all  1 
want  to  say. 


99 


Lawyers  refuse  to  give  up  hope 


Clare  Dyer  on  the  choices  that 
face  the  judge  and  the  defence 
team  in  the  aftermath  of  the  trial 


Lawyers  said  last 
night  there  was  still 
“light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel"  for  Louise 
Woodward,  who  could  have 
her  conviction  for  second 
degree  murder  quashed  fay 
the  judge  next  week  and  a 
lesser  offence  substituted. 

On  Tuesday  her  lawyers 
will  asb  Judge  H tiler  Zobel 
for  a direction  that  she  Is  not 
guilty,  a new  trial,  or  a reduc- 
tion of  foe  murder  conviction 
to  a lesser  offence.  The  substi- 
tution of  a not  guilty-  finding 
is  extremely  unlikely,  accord- 
ing to  lawyers  familiar  with 
US  criminal  law. 

But  a reduction  to  a lesser 
offence  by  the  judge  is  a possi- 
bility. In  Britain  the  trial 
judge  has  no  power  to  over- 
turn the  jury's  verdict  — only 
foe  Court  of  Appeal  can  do 
that  — but  to  America  this 
happens,  though  rarely,  when 
the  verdict  goes  against  the 
evidence. 

In  Britain,  judges  some- 


times direct  juries  before  they 
begin  their  deliberations  that 
the  evidence  cannot  support  a 
conviction  of  a particular  of- 
fence. but  once  given,  the  ju- 
ry’s verdict  is  sacrosanct  un- 
less upset  on  appeal. 

Michael  McParland,  an 
English  barrister  and  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Bar  who 
has  been  following  the  case 
for  Sky-  News,  said:  “In  my 
opinion  the  evidence  did  not 
prove  first  or  second  degree 
murder,  and  1 haven't  found 
any  other  lawyer  here  or  in 
America  who  thinks  it  did. 

"This  case  would  not  have 
been  prosecuted  as  a murder 
case  in  Britain.  The  allega- 
tion Is  that  the  Boston  district 
attorney  has  used  this  as  part 
of  a hardline  campaign  to  be- 
come attorney-generaL" 

Mr  McParland  said  the 
power  of  the  judge  to  substi- 
tute a lesser  offence  provided 
"a  light  at  foe  end  of  the  tun- 
nel” for  Woodward.  "Tuesday 
is  a very,  very  important  day. 


The  Judge  could  decide  the 
evidence  pointed  to  involun- 
tary manslaughter  rather 
than  murder." 

The  most  likely  lesser  of- 
fence Is  involuntary  man- 
slaughter, which  indicates 
recklessness  in  excess  of 
gross  negligence.  It  would 
mean  that  Woodward  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  baby's  death 
but  did  not  intend  to  kill  him 
or  cause  him  serious  harm. 

At  foe  end  of  foe  evidence 
the  prosecution  offered  to  put 
a charge  of  involuntary  man- 
slaughter. which  was  on  the 
original  indictment,  to  foe 
jury,  but  Woodward  refused, 
holding  out  for  murder  or  ac- 
quittaL  The  prosecution  ap- 
plied immediately  to  stay  the 

trial  while  they  appealed  to 
the  appellate  court  for  man- 
slaughter to  go  to  the  jury  — 
an  indication  that  they  feared 
the  evidence  would  not  pro- 
duce a murder  conviction. 
This  was  refused. 

Next  Tuesday  foe  defence 
will  have  to  convince  foe 
judge  that  foe  jury’s  verdict 
was  “manifestly  against  foe 
evidence  and  the  interests  of 
justice”.  It  can  argue  In 
favour  of  all  three  options  and 
foe  judge  will  then  decide 


which  course  to  follow,  or 
throw  out  the  motion. 

Legal  sources  m foe  US  said 
foe  filing  of  such  motions  was 
not  unusual  in  such  big  trials, 
but  it  was  unusual  for  them  to 
be  granted. 

Judge  Zobel  has  granted 
such  applications  three  times 
in  his  long  career.  In  i960  he 
reduced  a second  degree  mur- 
der charge  in  a stabbing  case 
to  manslaughter.  In  1984  be 

reduced  a first  degree  murder 
conviction  to  a lesser  charge 
in  a shooting  case,  and  five 
years  ago  he  set  aside  a con- 
viction in  a rape  case  and  or- 
dered a retrial. 

In  this  case  he  could  rule 
immediately,  but  he  is  more 
likely  to  deliver  his  decision 
In  writing  later.  If  the  attempt 
is  rejected,  foe  defence  then 
has  an  automatic  right  of  ap- 
peal against  conviction  to  foe 
appeal  court 

If  foe  judge  were  to  grant  a 
retrial  it  could  only  be  on  a 
charge  nT  second  degree  mur- 
der or  a lesser  charge,  most 
likely  involuntary  man- 
slaughter. Woodward  has 
been  cleared  of  first  degree 
murder,  which  to  Massachu- 
setts requires  "extreme 
cruelty  aid  atrocity",  and 


cannot  be  tried  for  that  again. 

Manslaughter  carries  a 
maximum  20  year  sentence, 
at  foe  discretion  of  the  judge 
after  reading  reports  and 
statements,  and  assault  and 
battery,  a possible  but  un- 
likely alternative,  a maxi- 
mum 2v*  years  in  a “bouse  of 
correction”,  not  a state 
prison. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Irvine.  last  night  ruled  out 
foe  prospect  of  live  televising 
of  trials  in  Britain.  He  said 
the  spectacle  of  the  trial  rein- 
forced his  view  that  putting 
cameras  in  the  courtroom 
would  be  a mistake. 

He  said  he  feared  that  tele- 
vising trials  would  tempt  wit- 
nesses Into  “trimming  or 
tailoring”  their  evidence. 
■There  is  a great  risk  that  the 
behaviour  and  judgment  of 
foe  lawyers,  the  witnesses 
and  the  jury  itself  might  be 
affected  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  participating  in 
a live  media  event.  There  is 
also  a serious  risk  that  wit- 
nesses might  be  influenced  in 
the  evidence  they  give,  or  find 
undue  pressure  being  placed 
on  themselves  or  their  fam- 
ilies, as  a consequence  of  live 
coverage." 


Spotlight  falls  on  denial 
of  request  for  transcript 


Stuart  Millar 


THE  guilty  verdict  has  fo- 
cused attention  on 
Judge  Hiller  Zobel's 
refusal  to  give  the  jury  a tran- 
script of  evidence  from  the  de- 
fence's key  expert  witness. 

During  hours  of  detailed  ex- 
amination an  the  first  day  of 
the  defence  case.  Jan 
Leestma.  a leading  forensic 
pathologist  specialising  in 
brain  Injuries,  told  the  trial 
that  when  Matthew  Eappen 
died  he  had  a brain  injury 
that  was  at  least  three  to 
Tours  urueks  old. 

Dr  Lcestraa  said  that  if  a 
serum  or  n “straw-coloured 
liquid”  were  present  in  Mat- 
thew's brain  it  would  indicate 
an  earlier  injury.  Serum  is 
formed  after  a time  as  blood 
begins  to  form  into  layers. 

He  told  the  court  that  two 
other  discoveries  revealed  by 
microscopic  examination  of 
foe  baby's  dura  — inner  skull 
— provided  hard  evidence 
that  he  had  suffered  from  “re- 
bleeding  In  an  old  injury”. 

He  said  the  existence  of  a 


third  membrane  — there  are 
usually  two  — indicated  the 
sub-dural  clot  was  up  to  four 
weeks  old.  He  asserted  that  he 
saw  evidence  of  re-bleeding 
which  could  be  assumed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  Mat- 
thew's neurological  collapse 
He  also  told  the  jury  he  had’ 
round  deposits  of  calcium, 
which  — particularly  in  In- 
fants — are  deposited  weeks 
alter  an  Injury- 
Asked  by  Mr  Schc-ck  what 
hind  of  event  would  have 
been  necessary  to  trigger  foe 
fatal  re-bleeding,  he  replied: 
It  may  take  almost  nothing" 
His  evidence  directly  contra- 
dicted that  of  prosecution  wit- 
nesses who  insisted  the  injury 
was  not  accidental  and  was  in- 
flicted on  the  same  day  Mat- 
thew was  taken  to  hospital 
on  Wednesday,  foe  judge 
agreed  to  a Jury  request  for  a 
ttanscript  of  graphic  evidence 
from  Joseph  Madsen,  the  pae- 
diatric neurosurgeon  who  op- 
erated on  Matthew.  They 
heard  how,  as  he  started  to 
operate,  a clearish,  yellowish 
liquid,  followed  by  blood 
spurted  from  foe  skull.  Dr 


Madsen  agreed  under  cross- 
exammation  that  the  liquid 
had  the  appearance  of  serum. 

He  also  admitted  he  had  dis- 
J*  ■ blood  clot  taken 
from  Matthew’s  brain  rather 
Uian  sending  u for  tests.  The 
defence  maintained  that  anal- 
ysis  would  have  confirmed 
the  existence  of  the  previ- 
ously undetected  older  infer?. 

But  on  Thursday,  thejudse 

8 *ranscriPt 
of  Dr  Leestma  s evidence.  In- 
forming them  that  none  was 
available  and  that  they  would 
have  to  deliberate  without  ft. 
A second  note  from  foe  Jury 
an  hour  later  narrowing  foe 
request  to  only  DrteSna* 

SdSed 

The  court  also  heard  thaf  at 
5222  p2int  daring  Wood: 
wards  time  with  the  *Eap- 
Pens.  Matthew  had  suffered^ 
fractured  wrist  which  may 
z^Ve  b**n  up  to  six  weeks  old 
when  It  was  discovered  by  x- 
ra«  ,u?early  February.  ’ 

Although  this  most  have 
him  considerable 
pam.  nis  parents  appear  not 
to  have  noticed.- 


il * 
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out  in  camera's  harsh  glare 


continued  from  page  2 
manded  more  clarification  on 
the  actual  charges  — which 
he  reiterated  briskly  after 
scolding  them  for  not  listen- 
ing better. 

The  second  note  requested 
the  testimony  of  Dr  Joseph 
Madsen,  the  surgeon  who  op- 
erated on  Matthew  shortly 
after  he  was  rushed  to  Boston 
Children's  Hospital  on  Febru- 
ary 4. 

But  It  was  their  third 
request,  the  desire  to  read  a 
full  transcript  of  Dr  Jan 
Leestma's  evidence,  which 
really  gave  the  defence  hope. 
Dr  Leestma,  an  expert  wit- 
ness and  forensic  neuropatho- 
logist, had  told  the  court  that 
the  presence  of  a "clear  or 
straw-coloured”  liquid  in 
Matthew's  brain  could  indi- 
cate only  one  thing:  an  earlier 
injury. 

After  studying  tissue  sam- 
ples from  the  boy's  brain  he 
concluded  the  baby  had  suf- 


fered a previous  bang  to  the 
skull,  the  healing  of  which, 
unfortunately  for  Louise, 
caused  the  chfld  to  haemor- 
rhage last  February. 

This  point  appeared  to  be 
further  supported  by  Dr  Mad- 
sen. ironically  a prosecution 
witness,  who  confirmed 
under  intense  cross-examina- 
tion that  when  he  made  the 
first  incision  into  the  baby’s 
brain  both  clear  and  bloody 
liquids  spurted  out. 

But  it  was  not  the 
stumbling  block  that  Mr 
Scheck  had  hoped  for.  "We 
have  been  in  this  business  25 
years."  he  told  reporters 
later.  "Fve  had  clients  who 
were  not  guilty  . . . and 
Louise  Woodward  is  an  ex- 
traordinary woman  and  she 
is  100  per  cent  not  guilty.” 

Perhaps  the  jurors  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  tho  de- 
fence paid  Dr  Leestma  {450  nn 
hour  for  his  testimony  — 
though  tbis  is  by  no  means 


unusual  in  American  courts. 
Who  knows  what  went  on 
during  the  27  hours  they  sat 
and  argued  over  the  evi- 
dence? Sometimes  they  called 
for  more  cigarettes  as  they  ar- 
gued, sometimes  for  more 
water.  But  by  6pm  on  Thurs- 
day evening  it  was  clear  they 
were  near  a decision  because 
they  refused  the  offer  to  retire 
for  the  night  and  agreed  to 
supper  In  the  jury  room. 

By  9.20pm  the  television 
monitors  on  the  press  floor, 
which  record  any  sign  of 
movement  in  court,  flashed 
up  images  of  the  clerk  sud- 
denly fussing  round  his 
bench.  Word  went  out,  be  was 
recalling  the  lawyers. 

By  9 -25pm,  there  were  200 
reporters  gathered  on  the 
I2th  floor  and  it  was  obvious 
a verdict  had  been  reached. 
The  head  of  security  an- 
nounced that  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  seating,  the  judge 
had  decreed  that  tbc  press 


was  the  sound  of  her  weeping  the 
reviews  night,  just  after  the  verdict 
fas  announced,  that  will  stay  as  the 
ymbol  of  this  trial.  What  made  it  even 
lore  poignant  was  the  1 3-second 
lelay  between  the  verdict  sinking  in 
ind  that  first  gasp  of  realisation  that 
hey  had  not  believed  her 


ould  also  be  allowed  to 
and.  It  was  the  first  and 
dy  time  he  had  allowed  it. 
After  the  initial  drama  of 
le  verdict,  the  defence  team 
>peared  on  the  steps  or  the 
»urt  and  announced  they 
mild  appeal.  An  hour  later 
ley  had  recovered  suffl- 
ently  to  hold  a press  confer- 
ice  and  throw  their  hands 
3 “1  have  no  idea  what  went 
rong,”  said  Mr  Scheck 
lankly. 


Elaine  Sharpe,  also  part  of 
the  team,  who  offered  to  post 
bond  for  Louise  and  offer  her 
accommodation  if  she  was 
allowed  out  on  ball,  gave  a 
brief  tribute  to  Louise's 
strength.  She  was  doing  all 
right,  holding  up  well  and 
was  on  her  way  back  to  Fra- 
mingham. armed  only  with 
her  faith  in  God. 

As  to  her  parents,  they  had 
been  allowed  half  an  hour 
with  their  daughter  before 


she  returned  to  jail.  "They 
were  strong,  but  B01°£ 
through  hell  As  were  the  de- 
fence team  themsehes. 

Both  Mr  Scheck  and  Mr 
Good  insisted  it  had  been 
Louise's  choice  to  refuse  a 
piea-hargain.  she  was  sown- 
vineed  she'd  be  set  free.  They 
had  even  brought  in  an  inde- 
pendent lawyer  to  counsel 
her/  but  both  she  and  her 
parents  had  been  resolute. 
Thev  were  convinced  her  de- 
cision to  take  the  stand  would 
stand  in  her  favour,  as  weraid 
the  results  of  a lifrdetectar 
test  she  took  and  passed  ear- 
lier in  the  year. 

"Louise  put  her  fhith  to  the 
system  and  somehow  It  DaJJea 
her,"  cried  Mr  Good,  looking 
positively  yellow  and  indicat- 
ing how  disappointed  they 
were  with  the  final  jury 
selection.  , 

In  Massachusetts,  16  jurors 
are  required  to  hear  all  the 
evidence  but  only  12,  selected 


by  lottery,  make  the  final  de- 
cision. As  four  men  were 

weeded  out  one  after  another. 
Mr  Scheck  started  shaking 
his  head  and  looking  anxious, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it 
Asked  if  the  jury  were  sim- 
ply not  bright  enough  to 
understand  complex  medical 
evidence,  he  would  say  only 
that  he  was  disappointed  with 
the  selection.  A Harvard-edu- 
cated lawyer  had  been 
bumped  off.  so  too  had  an 
electrical  engineer  and  a 
mathematical  researcher. 

Sborfly  after  the  verdict,  a 
court  official  told  reporters 
that  the  four  alternate  jurors 
had  been -so  angered  by  the 
verdict  they  had  started  hurl- 
ing furniture  around. 

Prosecution  lawyer  Gerry 
Leone,  the  boy  from  North 
Boston  who  put  himself 
through  Harvard  and  then 
Suffolk  law  school,  said  he 
felt  badly  for  the  Woodward 


family,  but  that  Louise  "had 
numerous  opportunities  to 
tell  the  Eappens  what  hap- 
pened and  she  didn't  do  that". 

Ha  seemed  oddly  depressed. 

Certainly,  there  was  no  sense 
of  the  lawyer  who  had  so  dra- 
matically changed  the  course 
of  the  trial  by  his  brilliant 
summing-up. 

Asked  for  her  reaction  to 
Louise's  tearflil  collapse.  Mar- 
tha Coakley.  also  prosecuting, 
replied:  "She's  maintained  a 
denial  of  any  kind  right  from 
the  beginning.  She's  entitled 
to  do  that  as  a matter  of  law 
but  she  takes  the  conse- 
quences when  the  jury  fails  to 
believe  her.  and  I'm  sure  it's  a 
very  sad  night  for  ber." 

But  it  was  a sad  night  for 
everyone.  As  the  Eappens  had 
said  only  the  night  before  and 
would  reiterate  in  their  im- 
pact statement  the  foDowing 
morning.  Whatever  the  ver- 
dict, nothing  would  bring 
Matty  back. 


Defiance  and  disbelief  at  verdict 
unite  Woodwards’  home  village 


David  Ward 


THE  verdict  prompted 
cries  of  uncomprehend- 
ing torment  from  the 
women- gathered  in  the  Rig- 
ger, the  pub  in  Louise  Wood- 
ward's home  village,  early 
yesterday.  But  12  hours  later 
when  the  women  gathered 
again  in  the  packed  bar  for 
the  sentencing,  the  news  from 
Boston  was  received  in 
silence.  It  was  almost  an  anti- 
climax. 

There  was  the  briefest 
smattering  of  applause  as 
Woodward  rose  to  tell  the 
court:  "I  never  did  hurt  Matty 
...  I am  not  responsible  for 
his  death."  But  most  of  the 
women  gathered  before  the 
big  screen  bowed  their  heads. 

One  wept  quietly,  lifting 
her  glasses  to  wipe  away 
tears.  Hazel  Mayamba- 
Kasongo,  who  spent  the  morn- 
ing appealing  for  donations  to 


the  Woodward  Appeal  Fund, 
slowly  shook  her  head  as  Deb- 
orah Eappen  said  in  ber  state- 
ment that  Woodward  had  not 
looked  like  a child  abuser. 

The  women  seemed  to 
recoil:  from  the  un-British 
sweetness  of  Mrs  Eappen's 
words,  her  references  to  Mat- 
thew as  her  real  butterball, 
her  little  prince. 

“I  have  felt  genuine  com- 
passion for  Mrs  Eappen  and  I 
am  trying  to  be  objective," 
said  MS  Mayamba-Kasongo, 
choosing  her  words  carefully. 
“But  it  was  a scripted  state- 
ment with  some  language  in 
It  that  was  particularly 
dramatic." 

The  women,  wearing  yellow 
ribbons  — an  idea  borrowed 
from  American  families  who 
waited  for  hostages  to  come 
home  from  Iran  — were  un- 
prepared for  the  judge's  state- 
ment that  the  defence  could 
apply  to  have  the  charge 
changed  to  manslaughter. 


Ms  Mayamba-Kasongo  said: 
“She  had  several  opportuni- 
ties for  plea-bargaining  and 
did  not  take  them  because  she 
didn't  harm  Matthew.  We  will 
not  stop  until  Louise  comes 
home  and  Is  totally  exoner- 
ated. We  know  she  is  innocent 
and  I would  like  to  think  that 
some  of  the  jury  wifl  now 
think  that 

“I  don't  think  I have  ever 
heard  anyone  cry- with 
anguish  like  that  in  my  entire 
life.  That  was  the  cry  ot  an 
innocent  person  wronged." 

If  anyone  in  Elton,  near 
Chester,  thought  Louise  was 
guilty,  no  one  was  saying  so. 
Villagers  suggested  that 
Louise  may  ndt  have  im- 
pressed 12  American  jurors 
but  she  had  convinced  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

One  American  woman  resi- 
dent in  Britain  phoned  to  say 
she  had  torn  up  tickets  for 
her  flight  home  for  Thanks- 
giving next  month  in  disgust 


A mutinous  “Not  Guilty!" 
sign  went  up  in  the  window  of 
Jack's  DIY  shop,  where  staff 
were  selling  yellow  ribbons  as 
fast  as  they  could  make  them. 
"That  prosecutor  was  after  a 
bloody  Oscar.”  said  one 
customer. 

Near  by.  Kate  Hagan,  aged 
19.  celebrated  the  gentleness 
of  a friend  she  has  known 
since  childhood. 

"If  only  those  people  who 
are  not  sure  whether  she  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty  knew  how 
much  of  a passion  she  has  for 
children  . . . sometimes  it  was 
a bit  overpowering.  This 
thing  she  is  meant  to  have 
done  couldn't  possibly  have 
happened.  • 

"If  you  looked  in  that  girl’s 
eyes  in  the  court  in  the  days 
loading  up  to  the  verdict,  you 
could  see  the  innocence  there. 
She  didn't  have  to  say  any- 
thing. We  just  wait  for  the  day 
for  her  to  come  home.  We 
know  it  will  be  soon." 
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cKw  Blend,  was  shared  by  many  in  Elton 

State  prison  ‘no  place  for  a girl’ 


mingham  is  notorious,  writes 
irtin  Kettle  in  Washington 


E Woodward  was 
beginning  her  life 
nee  for  murder  in 
isetts's  only  all- 
ison-  at  Framing- 
he . suburbs  to  the 
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ns  at  Framingham 
e old  penal  reform 
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ad  enough,  were  it 
the  state  of  the 

i notoriety  in  the 
s because  of  poor 
s in  the  medical 
the  death  of  in- 
ten  drug  addicts- 
charged  that  the 
oic  was  filthy  and 
[aints  had  been  rou- 
ored.  "We  may  be 
3Ut  we  are  people 
plained  a prisoner 
ie-tn  following  one 

are  said  to  have  im- 
rohtty  in  the  past 
- years,  but  Fra^ 
mflinfi  a byword 


for  poor  conditions.  When 
Woodward  was  first 
remanded  there  earlier  this 
year,  the  local  mayor, 
Thomas  Concannon,  led  a 
host  of  complaints  that  it  was 
“no  place  for  a 19-year-oid 
gkl". 

The  question  now  is 
whether  Framingham  is  any 
place  for  the  34-year-ald  wom- 
an that  Woodward  may  be  be- 
fore she  can  be  considered  for 
parole  in  2012. 

She  will  stand  out  hi  Fra- 
mingham, and  not  just  be- 
cause she  is  English.  Female 
murderers  are 
crimes  are  more  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  man&laughto’  than 
those  bf  men.  And  female 
child  killers  are  very  rare. 

Bv  the  time  Woodward  is 

reh^sed.sheisl^dytobeMe 

ofthe  longest  serving  mmates. 

Most  female  prisoners  are 
convicted  of  petty  crimes 
such  as  shoplifting,  cheque 
fraud  and  p^titution.  ^fa^ 
arp  repeat  offenders,  jailed  bei 


r^iinw  they  have  exhausted  all 
the  options  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  A high  propor- 
tion are  women  with  no 
steady  employment,  a history 
of  broken  relationships  and, 
in  many  cases,  a drug  depen- 
dency which  drives  their 
criminal  behaviour. 

Massachusetts  has  a policy 
of  imprisoning  all  defendants 
convicted  of  serious  drug  of- 
fences, including  first  offend- 
ers. As  a result  Framingham 


houses  an  increasing  number 
of  drug  dealers  serving  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  of 
between  10  and  15  years- 

This  policy  sparked  furious 
debate  in  the  state  long  before 
the  Woodward  case  brought 
international  attention  to 
Massachusetts's  sentencing 
policy.  Supporters  of  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  say 
they  act  as  a deterrent  and 
show  society's  Intolerance  erf 
drug  crime.  Opponents  say 
the  system  lands  many  young 
people  in  jail  for  too  long  who 
should  not  be  there  In  the 
first  place. 

“You  could  open  the  doors 
of  Framingham  tomorrow 
and  most  of  these  women 


wuld  not  pose  a danger  to 
soiety,”  said  the  local  public 
Tipith  commissioner,  David 
Mlligan. 

The  state  has  a policy  of 
stowing  a Judge  to1  send  a 
awnan  to  Framingham  for 
dug  rehabilitation  or  alcohol 
detoxification  at  the  request 
of  doctors  or  police,  or  even 
riatives. 

Such  "civil  commitment 
offers  are  less  common  now 
flan  they  were  a decade  ago, 
bt  they  still  mean  that  Fra- 
mingham has  an  unusually 
fcgh  proportion  of  inmates 
^ith  drink  or  drug  problems, 
r Because  there  are  relatively 
fw  female  prisoners  in 
America's  jails,  there  is  less 
plitical  or  administrative 
f-essnre  to  reform  or  replace 
correctional  facilities".  Fra- 
jungham  has  poor  education 
did  vocational  .training 
^sources.  Work  oppo  rhini- 
tes barely  exist 
A committee  which  looked 
nto  prison  regimes  for 
Tomen  in  Massachusetts  m 
992  found  that  the  only  skills 
aught  at  Framingham  were 
lag-making,  manicure  and 
yping. 
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legal  bill,  already  esa- 
it  around  5500,000.  has 

ud.byEF  An  Pair,  the 

can  .agency  through 
she  was^omployed I by 
mens,  in  the  hope  that 


ing  the  bill  in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  justice,  but  support- 
ed fear  it  wfil  he  unable  or 

unwilling  to  wwertte  «strf 
ari  appeal  or  a civil  damages 
suit.  It  has  insisted  it  has  no 

liability  for  damages. 

The  bill  so  for  includes  an 
estimated  £60,000  for  the  - ser- 


vices of  her  defence  counsel, 
Barry  Scheck  He  charges  up 
to  spso  an  hour,  and  Ameri- 
can lawyers  said  yesterday  he 
had  probably ‘spent  isp-200 
hours  in  preparation.  IDs  co- 
counsels,  Andrew  Good  and 
Harvey  Silvergate,  charge 
£150-2200  an  hour . 


Matthew  was  killed  by  the 
recurrence  of  a previously 
indetected  brain  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  bill. 
Woodward's  parents  have  had 
to  cover  the  cost  of  going  to 
Boston  to  support,  their 
daughter.  They  initially 
stayed  In  hotels,  but  when  the 

■ >_i  frv%m  .Till V 
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A SPRING  THAT  NEVER  RUNS  OUT,  according  tofolks 
at  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  is  a pretty  dam  good  spring. 

Mr.  Jack  Daniel  built  our  distillery  in  the  Hollow  back 
in  1866  because  this  is  where  he  found  our  limestone 
cave  spring.  It  flows  from  deep  underground,  and  it  s 
free  of  iron.  This  water  (and  our  time-honored 
charcoal  mellowing  process)  account  largely  for 
the  rareness  of  Jack  Daniel’s  Tennessee  Whiskey. 

After  a sip,  we  believe,  you’ll  understand  why 
we  regard  both  so  highly. 

JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


^..grriian  Saturday NovemberljgT 
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The  trial  of  six  men  in  fear  of  their 
lives  who  took  over  an  airliner  has 
ended  in  a conviction,  with 
compassion.  Jamie  Wilson  reports 


SIX  Iraqis  opposed  to 
Saddam  Hussein's 
regime  were  yester- 
day round  guilty  of 
hijacking  a Sudan 
Airways  airbus  en  route  Cram 
Khartoum  to  Jordan,  and 
forcing  it  to  land  at  Stans  ted 
airport  in  Essex. 

Although  the  judge  at  the 
Old  Bailey  ruled  on  Thursday 
that  their  defence  had  no 
legal  basis,  the  jury  took  five 
hours  to  reach  its  verdict  and 
sent  a note  to  the  judge,  say- 
ing that  they  felt  great  com- 
passion for  the  Iraqis  — all 
opposed  to  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime.  , 

It  read;  “The  jury  would 
like  to  register  their  difficulty 
In  reaching  a decision  due  to 
the  history  and  background  of 
the  defendants  for  whom  we 
feel  great  compassion." 

The  six  men  — Adnan  Ho- 
shan, aged  39.  Saheb  Aboud. 
31,  Hasah  Hasan.  34,  Mustafa 
Hussin.  33,  Maged  Naji,  36, 
and  Mohammed  Muhssin,  39 
— maintained  that  when  they 
took  over  the  plane  in  August 
last  year  they  acted  out  of 
“necessity”  as  their  lives 
were  in  danger. 

One  of  the  hijackers.  Mus- 
tafa Hussin.  a deserter  from 
the  Iraqi  army,  told  the  court 
he  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  but  was  Creed  during  an 
uprising  following  the  Gulf 
war. 

His  pregnant  wife  had  been 
tortured  with  electrical  im- 
plements until  she 
miscarried. 

They  had  been  on  the  run 
in  Iraq  for  three  years,  before 
bribing  a border  guard  and 
escaping  into  Jordan  before 
travelling  on  to  the  Sudan. 

The  father  and  two  brothers 
of  Hoshan’s  fiancee  had  been 
executed  in  Iraq,  the  court 
heard. 


The  women  of  the  family 
had  all  been  arrested  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  judge,  Mr 
Justice  Wright,  "imprisoned 
and  tortured  in  the.  most  in- 
humane and  revolting  way." 

The  hijack  itself  followed 
was  a visit  to  the  men's  rooms 
by  a Sudanese  security  offi- 
cial who  confiscated  their 
passports  and  told  them  to 
leave  Sudan  within  the  month 
or  they  would  be  arrested  and 
possibly  handed  over  to  the 
Iraqi  security  services. 

But  Hoshan  then  bribed  an 
official  to  return  the  pass- 
ports and  decided  in  despera- 
tion to  commandeer  a plane, 
the  jury  was  told.  ’ 

A bribed  security  guard  at 
Khartoum  airport  agreed  to 
plant  a gun  in  the  toilet  of  a 
flight  to  Amman  in  Jordan. 

On  August  27,  1996  the  hi- 
jackers, and  Hoshan  and  Hus- 
stn's  families,  boarded  the 
plane  armed  with  plastic  craft 
knives  and  sauce  bottles 
wrapped  in  black  tape  to 
resemble  grenades.  The  prom- 
ised gun  was  not  there. 

As  the  captain  announced 
the  flight  was  entering  Egyp- 
tian airspace  Muhssin  leapt 
up  brandishing  a plastic 
knife,  grabbed  an  air  hostess, 
put  the  knife  to  her  throat 
and  dragged  her  towards  the 
front  of  the  plane.  Other  pas- 
sengers and  security  staff  on 
board  attacked  him.  freeing 
the  air  hostess. 

Naji.  holding  a fake  hand 
grenade,  then  began  scream- 
ing that  he  would  blow  up  the 
plane  unless  his  accomplice 
was  freed.  Captain  Hidirbi. 
the  pilot  then  went  to  the 
rear  cabin  and  ordered  the 
release  of  Muhsin.  The  pilot, 
who  told  the  court  the  scene 
was  ‘Tike  a football  riot”, 
agreed  to  do  what  the  hijack- 
ers wanted. 

The  men  then  armed  them- 


Emu  assault 


Ewen  MaeAskin,  CHjrf 

Political  Correspondent 


TORY  leader  William 

Hague  yesterday 
brushed  aside  a twin 
assault  by  former 
senior  cabinet  ministers  Lora 
Hurd  and  Sir  Leon  Brittan, 
who  threw  their  weight  be- 
hind the  pro-European  fac- 
tion over  a single  currency. 

Former  foreign  secretary 
Lord  Hurd,  one  of  the  most 
pro-European  members  of  tne 
Thatcher  and  Major  cabinets, 
said  the  leadership’s  Increas- 
ingly sceptical  line  on  the 
single  currency  could  "turn 
out  to  be  not  so  much  foolish 
as  incredible". 

Sir  Leon,  vice-president  of 
the  European  Commission 
and  a former  member  of  the 
Thatcher  cabinet,  backed 
Kenneth  Clarke's  call  for  a 
“cross-party  alliance”  to  cam- 
paign for  a single  currency. 

But  a spokesman  for  Mr 
Hague,  increasingly  confident 
as  support  for  the  pro-Euro- 
pean faction  fads  to  gather 
momentum,  was  dismissive 
of  Sir  Leon:  “If  he  sperit  mote 
time  In  Britain  than  in  Brus- 
sels, he  would  realise  the  Brit- 
ish public  are  more  sceptical 
about  a single  currency  and 
that  a considerable  body  of 
British  businessmen  are, 
too.” 

The  estimated  strength  of 
the  pro-European  faction; 
which  is  led  by  Michael  He- 
seltine  and  Mr  Clarke,  is  only 
about  20  MPs  out  of  165,  and 
almost  all  belong  to  the  Tory 
old  guard. 

Mr  Hague's  spokesman  de- 
scribed them  as  “living  his- 
tory”, adding  that  the  leader 
was  trying  to  create  a “fresh 
party”. 

Asked  about  Lord  Hurd’s 
speech,  he  said  ironically: 
“There's  a surprise. " 


* - V — ' 
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The  Sudan  Airways  plane  on  the  tarmac  at  Stansted  after  the  hijackers  ordered  it  to  lad  there  photograph;  tom  jenkins 


selves  with  knives  from  a 
party  of  butchers  on  board. 
One  passenger  was  stabbed  In 
the  arm,  and  at  one  point  the 
hijackers  threatened  to  open 
the  doors  and  throw  a passen- , 
ger  out  of  the  plane. 

After  refuelling' in  Cyprus, 
the  hijackers  refused  to  allow 
the  women  and  children  to 
leave  the  plane,  even  though 
some  of  them  had  been  flying 
to  Jordan  for  medical  treat- 
ment They  later  ordered  the 
pilot  to  fly  to  Stansted.  where 
the  passengers  and  crew  were 
released  and  the  hijackers 
surrendered. 

The  jury  will  continue  de- 
liberating on  separate 
charges  against  a seventh 
man.  Sabah  Nagi.  29,  who  is 
accused  of  conspiring  to  hi- 
jack the  plane. 

The  judge  will  hear  mitiga- 
tion for  the  six  and  sentence 
them  next  week. 


.... 


* • 


Security  forces  preparing  to  arrest  the  hijackers  at  Started  photograph:  russell  botce 


. The  oro-European  faction  has 
mounted  a cmcened  caro- 
rtflten.  beginning  with  Mr 
aSi  on  WedJKStay.  M[He- 
seltine  following  through  on 
Thursday,  ami  Lord  Hunl  and 

Sir  Leon  yesterday.”  ; 

p6ter  Temple-Morns,  the 
Tory  MP  who  discussed  join- 
ing the  Labour  Party  with 
Tony  Blair,  will  make  a 
speech  in  Dublin  on  Monday. 
Although  he  opted  to  stay  in 
the  party  this  week,  it  is  trn- 
likely  he  will  stand  at  the 
next  election  if  Mr  Hague  con- 
tinues to  foreswear  the  single 
currency  for  Id  years.  . 

But  Mr  Hague's  strength  m 
the  party  on  this  issue  was 
demonstrated  as  shadow  cabi- 
net members  Michael  How- 
ard, Peter  LiJIey  and  John 
Redwood  queued  up  to  back 
him  and  a party  source  said 
further  shadow  cabinet  defec- 
tions were  not  expected. 

David  Curry  headed  a short 
list  of  those  shadow  cabinet 
members  who  might  join  Mr 
Taylor,  who  resigned  on 
Wednesday.  But  the  source 
said  the  single  currency  deci- 
sion was  made  by  the  shadow 
cabinet  over  a week  ago,  and 
“if  he  was  going,  he  would 
have  gone  by  now” . 

Lord  Hurd,  though  pro- 
European,  said  he  had  "never 
been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  a single  currency”. 
But  he  urged  the  Tory  leader- 
ship to  take  a less  rigid  ap- 
proach to  the  euro. 

Sir  Leon  said  a single  cur- 
rency was  inevitable  and 
Britain  should  be.  part  of  it 
“A  cross-party  coalition  for 
the  euro  could  provide  a 
strong  voice  to  rise  above  the 
din  of  internal  party  squab- 
bles.'' he  said. 

“This  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent the  British  debate  degen- 
erating into  a competitive 
Dutch  auction  in  Euro- 
scepticism.” 


The  weather  in  Europe 
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Germany  defiant  over  second  world  war  massacre  of  villagers 

Greek  court  orders  Bonn 
to  pay  £20m  reparations 


Hatona  Smith  in  Athns 

Ignoring  protests  from 
Bonn,  thousands  of 
Greeks  Insisted  yesterday 
they  would  ‘Tight-  to  get 
Germany  to  honour  a court 
decision  ordering  it  to  pro- 
vide  compensation  for  crimes 
committed  under  the  Nazi 
occupation. 

hi  a landmark  ruling,  a 
court  in  the  central  Greek 
city  of  Livadia,  said  Germany 
?22£ul£-  pay  $32  mlUJ on 
(£20  million)  in  reparations  to 
a village  whose  residents 
wire  butchered  by  a Waffen- 
SS  unit  in  1944.  The  slaughter 
of  218  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Distorao  is  one  of  the 
■ worst  atrocities  of  Nazi  occu- 
pation of  Greece. 

Yiannis  Stamoulis,  the  local 
governor  who  launched  a 
campaign  for  compensation, 
said  the  verdict  would  en-, 
courage  ‘‘hundreds  of  thou- 
sands" or  Greeks  to  seek 

darn^gP^ 

“The  35-page  ruling  was 
reached  after  10  months  of  de- 
liberation and  reads  like  a 
doctorate.  Its  scientific  argu- 
mentation cannot  be  denied 
or  discounted  even  by  Bonn." 
Mr  Stamoulis,  who  is  also  a 1 
lawyer  and  former  MEP,  said. 
His  district  bas  about  3,100 
claimants. 


[ It  paves  the  way  for  vic- 
1 tims  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
to  follow  suit.  1 can  assure 
you  we  will  fight  all  the  way,” 
he  said. 

Greece  suffered  appallingly  I 
during  the  three  years  the 
! swastika  Dew  over  the  Acrop- 
olis. About  130.000  people 
were  executed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  while 
about  300,000  more  died  of 
starvation.  The  ruins  of  vil- 
lages that  were  pillaged  and 


Mr  Stamoulis,  now  aged  65 
and  the  governor  of  the  town 
of  Thiva.  only  narrowly  es- 
caped death  himself  when  the 
Nazis  began  exacting  '‘repri- 
sals" in  his  home  town  during 

the  war. 

He  said  the  lawsuits  had 
been  made  possible  by  Ger- 
man unification  and  the  end 
of  the  occupation  of  Germany 
by  allied  troops. 

Bonn  had  two  months  to  ap- 
peal against  the  verdict  in 


‘The  court’s  ruling  paves  the  way  for 
victims  in  other  parts  of  Greece  to  follow 
suit.  I assure  you  we  will  fight  all  the  way’ 


burnt  by  Nazi  soldiers  still 
scar  the  landscape. 

Greeks  say  that,  unlike 
other  occupied  nations,  they 
were  never  adequately 
compensated. 

“In  March  i960.  Germany 
handed  the  Greek  state  the 
laughable  amount  of  115  mil- 
lion marks  {£41  million]  in 
reparations,''  Mr  Stamoulis 
said.  "But  the  pact  stipulated 
very  clearly  that  Greek  indi-  j 
viduals  also  had  the  right  to 
file  for  claims.  They  never  did 
because  Greece  was  too  poor 
to  push  the  issue.  Now  things 
are  better  they  want  justice."  ! 


Athens  or  pay  up.  he  said. 
“Otherwise  we  will  take  the 
case  to  the  International 
Court  at  The  Hague  or  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  in  Strasbourg." 

German  officials  dismissed 
the  issue  as  moribund  yester- 
day. saying  that  no  court  had 
Jurisdiction  over  another 
country. 

“The  [Greek  court's]  deci- 
sion violates  international 
law,"  said  Alexander  Alladt,  a 
government  spokesman. 
“Bonn  does  not  intend  to 
meet  the  claims  of  the  Greek 
village  of  Distomo. 


[ “As  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, it  settled  them  In  i960. 

1 It  was  up  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment to  distribute  the  com- 
1 pensation  amongst  the 
; victims.” 

But  Mr  Stamoulis  argues 
! that  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  courts  In  one 
; country  do  not  have  Jurisdlc* 

: tlon  over  those  in  another, 
h and  instances  of  war  crimes 
: are  one.  “as  we  all  saw  at 
Nuremburg". 

1 Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn  adds: 
Although  the  government  is 
keen  to  close  the  book  on  the 
matter  of  wartime  repara- 
! tions,  having  paid  out  around 
100  billion  marks  (£36  billion 
l pounds)  worldwide  since 
194S,  the  issue  will  not  lie 
1 down. 

Jewish  organisations  were 
locked  in  negotiations  in 
Bonn  this  week,  seeking  pen- 
sions for  thousands  ctf  Holo- 
caust survivors  in  eastern 
Europe  who  have  been 
largely  ignored  in  the  post- 
war reparations. 

A Bonn  court  Is  expected  to 
issue  a ruling  next  week  in 
the  case  of  former  sZave  la- 
bourers forced  to  work  in 
German  Industry  under  the 
Nazis  who  are  now  demand- 
ing compensation.  If  the  court 
rules  in  their  favour,  it  could 
open  the  floodgates  to  thou- 
sands iff  additional  claims. 


Net  closes  on  Sicilian  godfather 


John  Hooper  In  Roma 


TWO  apparently  uncon- 
nected events  this  week 
have  raised  hope  that 
the  police  may  be  closing  in 
on  the  suspected  “boss  of  all 
the  bosses”  of  the  Sicilian 
Mafia. 

Bernardo  Provenzano. 
aged  63.  has  been  on  the 
nm  since  1969.  The  only 
surviving  photograph  of 
him  shows  a fit  young  man. 
Now,  according  to  inform- 
ers, he  needs  daily  kidney 
dialysis. 

Since  the  arrest  of  Salva- 
tore Riina  four  years  ago, 
prosecutors  have  repeat- 
edly pointed  to  Mr  Proven- 
zano  as  his.  successor.  But 


because  of  his  reported  Ill- 
health,  he  is  said  to  have 
relied  heavily  on  a nephew, 
Carmelo  Garlffo. 

Carabinieri  arrested  Mr 
Gariffo  at  dawn  on  Thurs- 
day on  charges  which  por- 
tray him  as  the  chief 
money-launderer  of  the 
“clan**  to  which  both  Riina 
and  Mr  Provenzano  belong. 
The  arrest  of  the  latter 
would  deliver  a coup  de 
grace  to  the  clan,  based  in 
the  town  of  Corleone  near 
Palermo. 

There  are  suspicions  that 
Mr  Provenzano  may  have 
fled  abroad.  Three  years  ago 
his  partner.  Saveria  Pal- 
azzolo,  returned  without  ex- 
planation to  Corleone  with 
their  three  children. 


But  the  investigators  said 
that,  for  reasons  of  pride 
and  authority.  Mafia  bosses 
rarely  deserted  their  terri- 
tory, even  when  they  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  ar- 
rest The  most  likely  place 
for  Mr  Provenzano  to  be 
hiding,  they  said,  would  be 
in  or  around  the  city  ofTra- 
1 pani,  near  the  western  tip 
I of  the  island. 

There,  Cosa  Nostra *s 
omerta  — the  law  of  silence 
— has  remained  virtually 
intact  and  the  local  Mafia 
has  remained  a closed  book 
to  police  and  prosecutors. 
Until  now,  that  is. 

Announcing  a wave  of  ar- 
rests in  and  around  Tra- 
pani. investigators  let  it  be 
known  yesterday  that  they 


had  two  top-level  “super- 
grasses”  giving  them  inside 
information  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  area’s  ultra-secre- 
tive clans. 

The  latest,  Francesco  Mi- 
lano, formerly  the  gang 
boss  of  a Trapani  suburb, 
was  proving  especially 
valuable.  The  investigators 
said  he  was  reconstructing 
for  them  more  than  20 
years  of  Mafia  history  in 
the  province. 

He  turned  state’s  evidence 
three  days  after  his  arrest  in 
July,  but  his  defection  was 
kept  secret  so  as  not  to  prej- 
udice yesterday’s  operation, 
in  which  13  people  were 
held  on  charges  including 
murder,  attempted  murder 
and  arms  trafficking.  - 


illl 


Hungry  pigeons  flock  to  a charitable  nun  outside  an  Orthodox  church  in  the  Russian 


capital,  where  the  winter  snows  have  already  arrived 


BRITAIN  5 

~ Truckers 
try  to  flee 
French 
strike 

Paul  Webster  in  Kurts 


■‘“"iukRY  and  Channel  tun- 
l—nel  lorry  traffic  in- 
I creased  sharply  yester- 
day as  British  drivers  rushed 
to  fulfil  continental  deliveries 
or  return  borne  as  the  threat 
increased  of  a national 
French  truckers’  blockade 
this  weekend. 

Riot  police  were  sent  to  the 
Channel  ports  to  ease  conges- 
tion at  what  will  be  one  of  the 
main  frontiers  which  French 
drivers  intend  to  cut  off  from 
10pm  on  Sunday  if  no  settle- 
ment is  reached.  French 
drivers  have  appealed  to  their 
British  counterparts  to  cancel 
planned  deliveries  in  a show 
of  solidarity  fbr  the  protest 
over  wages  and  hours. 

Unions  representing  the 
" routiers ” and  employers  met 
for  lari-chance  talks  last  night 
in  an  acrimonious  atmo- 
sphere after  a day  of  negotia- 
tions broke  down  in  a shout- 
ing match  at  1.30am 
yesterday.  There  was  no  opti- 
mism over  agreement  on 
either  side,  and  motorists 
queuing  at  petrol  stations  all 
over  the  country  reflected  a 
general  feeling  that  the  block- 
ade would  start  as  planned 

Supermarkets  accelerated 
deliveries  to  prepare  for  a dis- 
pute that  could  be  as  pro- 
longed as  the  12-day  blockade 
that  brought  France  to  a 
standstill  a year  ago. 

The  French  public,  which 
gave  overwhelming  support 
to  the  last  demonstration,  ap- 
peared to  be  again  on  the  rou- 
tiers ' side  after  unions 
claimed  that  employers  had 
foiled  to  honour  last  year’s 
promises  on  early  retirement, 
bonuses  and  better  working 
conditions.  Because  of  the 
promises,  drivers  put  aside 
temporarily  a claim  for  wages 
of  about  £1.000  a month  for 
200  hours'  work. 

This  claim  is  now  the  cen- 
tral issue  for  leaders  of  left- 
wing  unions  representing 
250.000  HGV  drivers  and  de- 
liverymen. But  Roger  Poletti 
of  Force  Ouvriere  said  yester- 
day that  employers  were  forc- 
ing a showdown. 

European  trucking  firms 
demanded  yesterday  that 
France  lift  its  weekend  driv- 
ing ban  on  freight  to  let  thou- 
sands of  foreign  lorries  es- 


photograph  andre  filatov  cape  before  the  strike. 
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First  Sainsbury's  found  a ft 
to  use  a carrot. 

Now  we've  found  a fresh  way 
to  use  a mortgage. 
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The  carrot  cake. 


The  mortgage  cheque  book. 


„ ne  Mnrtaaae™  is  a great  way  to  borrow  money,  but  who  says  you  should  have  to  spend  it  all  on  a house?  We  don't  That's  why 
Taking  out  an  Options  Mortgag  8 whfch  gllows  you  to  borrow  up  to  5%  of  the  value  of  your  property  to  spend  on  whatever  you 

M°t?r  a“ a Mm^tit^variable  rate.  To  get  more  out  of  your  mortgage  call  us  free  on  the  number  below.  Please  quote  reference  M922. 


FREEPHONE  0500  700  600 


SAfMSBURYS  BANK 

FRESH  BANKING**  FROM  SAINSBURY'S 
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FBI  comes 
to  rescue 
of  Castro 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


AFTER  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  in 
the  1960s  to  assassi- 
nate President  Fidel 
Castro  of  Cuba,  the  United 
States  may  have  become  his 
saviour.  The  FBI  has  arrested 
four  men  in  a boat  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean who  it  believes  were 
hoping  to  vni  him  when  he 
visits  Venezuela  next  week. 

The  arrests  were  made  on 
Thursday  after  the  US  coast- 
guard and  the  customs  ser- 
vice stopped  the  boat  off  the 
north-west  coast  of  Puerto 
Rico,  near  the  port  of  Aguadi- 
11a,  an  FBI  spokeswoman, 
Sara  Lema.$aid  yesterday.  ■ 
Three  of  the  men  were  Cu- 
bans who  had  become  US  clti- 


Lasers  to  spell 
out  democracy 


A GROUP  of  Cuban  exiles 
plans  to  sail  across  the 


/Aplans  to  sail  across  the 
Florida  Strait  today  and 
light  np  the  sky  over  Ha- 
vana with  a pro-democracy 
message  written  with  laser 
beams. 

The  Miami-based  Democ- 
racy Movement  said  a flo- 
tilla of  boats  leaving  from 
Key  West  also  hoped  to  en- 
courage a national  strike. 

The  movement  has  asked 
Havana  residents  to  gather 
at  dusk  to  bang  pots  and 
pans  in  protest. 

An  attempt  at  the  cross- 
ing last  month  was  post- 
poned because  bad  weather 
would  have  affected  visibil- 
ity. — Reuters. 


zens  and  the  other  was  a Cu- 
ban who  was  awaiting  politi- 
cal asylum  in  the  US,  she 
said.  They  had  left  from 
Miami  and  were  more  than 
half  way  to  Venezuela  when 
they  were  detained  in  the 
straits  between  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  Puerto  Rico. 

She  said  customs  agents 
had  found  rifles  and  ammnnl-  , 
tion  on  the  boat  The  FBI  had 
been  brought  in  when  the  plot 
was  suspected. 

"One  of  the  things  that  I 
came  up  is  that  the  purpose  of 
their  trip  was  to  attempt  to 
kill  Fidel  Castro  upon  his 
arrival  in  Venezuela,"  she 
said.  “Wy;  going  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into 
this  alleged  attempt  to  kill 
President  Castro."  .. 

A long-standing  . target  of 
rightwing  Cuban  emigre 


groups  in  Miami,  President 
Castro  never  confirms  inter- 
national trips  in  advance.  But 
he  Is  widely  expected  to  at 
tend  an  Ibero-American  inter- 
national summit  on  Marga- 
rita island  In  Venezuela  from 
next  Thursday  to  Saturday. 

The  annual  summit  brings 
together  leaders  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  leaders  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese- 
speaking  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

President  Castro,  aged  71, 
has  led  Cuba  since  overthrow- 
ing the  US-backed  police  state 
of  Fulgenclo- Batista  in  1959. 

The  CIA  made  many  secret 
attempts  to  assassinate  the 
Cuban  leader,  who  had  be- 
come a bogeyman  to  many 
Americans  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  in  1961.  when 
the  US  landed  a force  of 
armed  Cuban  emigres  only  to 
have  them  rounded  up. 

After  the  Cuban  missile  cri- 
sis in  1962.  Washington  prom- 
ised not  to  attempt  another 
invasion,  but  instead  imposed 
an  economic  embargo  which 
is  still  in  force  and  resorted  to 
more  clandestine  methods  to 
get  rid  of  the  Cuban  leader. 

These  plots  were  revealed 
by  a Senate  Investigation  into 
the  CIA  In  the  1970s  and  led  to 
a ban  by  President  Gerald 
Ford  in  1976  on  US  govern- 
ment employees'  involvement 
In  assassination  attempts. 

Official  US  records  pub- 
lished in  July  show  that  the 
CIA  launched  at  least  eight  at- 
tempts on  President  Castro’s 
life  in  the  1960s,  including  at- 
tempted shootings  and  bomb- 
ings, lethal  pills  and.  on  one 
occasion,  an  exploding  cigar. 

The  director  of  the  CIA  at 
the  time,  Allen  Dulles,  even 
planned  to  humiliate  the  Cu- 
ban leader  by  applying  a pow- 
der to  make  his  beard  fell  out 
President  Castro  himself 

rlnimpd  that  the  wumhAr  of 

failed  plots  was  much  higher, 
at  about  two  dozen. 

The  CIA  offered  $150,000  to 
anyone  willing  to  kill  Castro, 
but  the  reward  was  never 
taken  up. 

A former  mistress  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Judith 
Exner,  claimed  last  year  that 
she  carried  messages  about 
such  plots  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Chicago  crime 
boss  Sam  Giancana  as  the 
White  House  tried  to  enlist 
the  help  of  organised  crime. 

• President  Castro  has  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  a 
career  soldier.  Alvaro  Lopez 
Miera.  aged  53,  as  the  deputy 
defence  minister  and  army 
chief  of  .staff  official  media 
reported  yesterday. 


on  successful 

year  for  Jiang 
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Martin  Kettle  in  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Jiang  Zemin 
ran  a gauntlet  of  capital- 
istic chaos  yesterday 

. rlifflllfbrt 


Paraguayan  troops  sent  by  President  Wasmosy  to  arrest  a rival  for  insulting  him.  leave  his  home  in  Asuncion  empty  . aL  **»»«**» 

handed.  Lino  Oviedo  was  away  campaigning  for  his  presidential  candidacy  next  year  photograph:  norbstto  duarte  j na’s  position  abroad. 


morning,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  business  leaders,  attract- 
ing Tibetan  independence 
protests  and  ringing  the  New 
York  stock  exchange’s  open- 

ingbelL  , 

The  Chinese  leader’s  week- 
long  visit  to  the  United  States 
draws  to  an  end  this  weekend 
with  a hatch  of  engagements 
that  epitomise  the  ambivalent 
character  of  the  entire  trip. 

He  will  strofl  today  through 
the  leafy  surroundings  of  Har- 
vard University,  revelling  in 
the  opportunity  to  present 
himself  as  a respectful  and 
respected  visitor  to  the  coun- 
try’s oldest  seat  of  learning  — 
providing  he  can  dodge  the 

expected  protests. 

Tomorrow  he  will  meet 
Hughes  Satellite  and  Boeing 
executives  in  California  to  ce- 
ment China’s  interest  In 
spending  big  money  on  US  hi- 
tech  engineering  products. 
China  signed  a contract  this 
week  to  purchase  50  planes 
from  Boeing  for  $3  billion. 
(£1.8  billion)  and  no  one  be- 
lieves that  is  the  end  of  the 
buying  spree. 

To  Mr  Jiang,  there  have 
been  three  principal  purposes 
to  his  visit.  The  first  is  politi- 
cal, to  carry  out  a successful 
high-profile  visit  to  the 
world’s  most  powerful 
country  which  both  estab- 
lishes Mr  Jiang’s  ascendancy 
at  home  and  consolidates  Chi- 


Tbe  US  visit  caps 
nhant  year  for  the  Chin&k . • • 
STa  year  that 
brought  the  return  ay 

SSSSStSSSk 

on  foe  planet  

The  second  W 

visit  was  commercial.  Chinay «« 
rapid  economic  expansion  :- 
lias  created  a demand  for  mj* 
vironmentally  friendly  enep^  u 
ey  resources  which  Beijing  is  . 
technologically  unable  tpsup-  v. 
riiy.  No  country  is  better  - 
placed  to  supply  those  needs >.*  * 
than  the  US.  j 

Clijna  wanted  to  buy  and 

the  US  wanted  to  sell,  but  foe  . = - 

required  movement  on 
both  aides  before  that  could 
happen.  Bering  had  to  give 
assurances  that  it  would  stop  ’ ■> 
shipping  nuclear  know-how  ■- 
and  technology  to  dangerous..  - 
Third  World  states,  especially  , 
Iran,  while  Washington  had  , ,, 
to  find  a plausible  reason  to 
lift  its  13-year  ban  on  nuclear 
co-operation  with  China. 

This  week  foe  deal  was 
struck  and  both  sides  now 
have  what  they  most,  sought 
from  the  summit 
Tbe  third  purpose  of  the 
visit  was  diplomatic.  Both 
sides  wanted  the  summit. 
China  wanted  to  raise  its  in- 
ternational prcfile.  The  PS 
wanted  to  put  its  "construc- 
tive engagement"  strategy  to 
foe  test  There  had  not  been  a 
summit  since  Tiananmen 
Square  eight  years  ago. 

Both  sides  knew  they  were 
tairing  a risk  but  calculated 
they  could  handle  it. 


Salinas  says  privilege,  not  drugs,  built  his  fortune 


Julia  Preston  and  Peter  Truell  question 
the  jailed  brother  of  Mexico's  ex-president 


■ ■■HEN  his  brother  was 
president  of  Mexico. 

V V Raul  Salinas  de  Gor- 
fcari  lived  the  high  life,  enjoy- 
ing the  thoroughbred  horses, 
fast  cars  and  luxurious 
houses  readily  available  to 
someone  who  could  deposit 
more  than  £60  million  in 
Swiss  bank  accounts. 

Now,  after  spending  much 
of  the  last  three  .years  in  Mex- 
ico's harshest  prison,  he  says 
that  he  amassed  his  fortune 
legitimately,  but  admit*  that 
he  did  so  by  seizing  the  “huge 
opportunities"  foe  relation- 


ship to  President  Carlos  Sali- 
nas brought 

Jailed  in  February  1995  on 
suspicion  of  murder,  he  vigor- 
ously denies  the  charges  and 
the  allegation  that  he  was 
paid  by  Mexico's  drug  barons 
to  protect  their  multi-blllion- 
dollar  enterprises. 

Denied  a direct  meeting 
with  reporters,  Mr  Salinas 
responded  with  10  pages  of 
replies  to  written  questions 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

“I  always  have  had  private 
business,  and  when  you  are 
foe  brother  of  foe  president  of 


Mexico,  many  huge  opportu- 
nities come  to  you,  as  hap- 
pened to  me,"  he  wrote. 
“There  was  no  need  for  me, 
with  the  position  I had,  to  get 
involved  with  drug  dealers." 

One  opportunity,  he  said.' 
arose  in  1993  when  the  gov- 
ernment sold  a leading  televi- 
sion network  to  private  inves- 
tors for  $641  million.  He 
confirmed  that  he  lent  the 
leading  investor  $30  million 
around  the  time  of  the  sale 
because  be  was  certain  be 
would  make  a profit  and  tt 
would  be  "a  good  one’’. 

The  disclosure  two  years 
ago  that  American  banks 
helped  Raul  Salinas  move 
more  than  $100  million  to 
Swiss  accounts  prompted  in- 


vestigations in  Mexico,  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  States 
which  are  not  yet  completed. 

He  said  most  of  the  money 
was  put  up  by  private  Mexi- 
can investors  for  an  invest- 
ment fond  to  finance  interna- 
tional trade  projects  in 
Mexico  when  his  brother’s 
term  was  aver. 

The  interview  was  arranged 
by  Stanley  Aririn.  Mr  Sali- 
nas’s New  York  lawyer,  who 
also  arranged  conversations 
with  members  of  his  family  in 
Mexico,  including  his  father 
and  three  siblings. 

Adriana,  aged  47,  who  runs 
a publishing  company;  Enri- 
que, aged  44,  a civil  engineer, 
and  Sergio,  aged  43,  a sociolo- 
gist. criticised  their  brother 


Raul  for  making  “stupid  mis- 
takes" »nd  misusing  the  privi- 
leges he  gained  from  his 
brother’s  presidency.  But  they 
denied  that  anyone  in  foe  fern- 
fly  had  any  role  in  drug  traf- 
ficking or  the  theft  of  govern- 
ment money. 

They  claimed  that  the  over- 
zealous  authorities  had  de- 
monised Raul  and  other  rela- 
tives of  the  former  president, 
who  is  widely  blamed  for  foe 
economic  crisis  that  erupted 
just  after  he  left  office  in  1994. 

"When  a wounded  animal' 
fells,  foe  hyenas  close  in  to 
finish  jt  Off,”  Adriana  Salinas 
said.  “The  authorities  are  try- 
ing to  finish  us  off  from  every 
side  by  attempting  to  show 
that  we  are  thieves,  drug  traf- 


fickers and  amoral  people.” 

They  said  they  were  stunned 
to  leam  of  the  huge  balances 
in  Raul's  Swiss  accounts,  and 
said  his  use  of  false  documents 
and  other  financial  subter- 
fuges was  “indefensible". 

“Raul  was  in  a very  influen- 
tial position  in  my  brother’s 
administration,  in  which  he 
had  many  business  opportu- 
nities,” Enrique  Salinas  said. 
“We  know  that  this  is  a com- 
mon situation  for  someone 
who  is  in  the  president’s  fem- 
fly , but  we  feel  that  Raul  over- 
did it  He  was  a show-off.  Her 
abased  his  possibilities." 

Carlos  Salinas,  whose  repu- 
tation was  wrecked  by  Raul's 
scandals,  is  living  in  exile  in 
Dublin. — New  York  Times. 
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Fuller . . . ‘relentlessly  chomping  on  fat  cigars,  he  remained  a compulsive  talker  and  a characterful  maverick  in  an  industry  he  observed  declining  into  blandness* 

Samuel  Fuller 

Rifle  and  movie  camera 


GINEMA  for  Sam^ 
uel  Fuller,  who 
has, died-  aged  JS6. 
was  “Like  a battle- 
field. Love.  hate, 
action,  violence,  death.  In  a 
word,  emotion."  He  lived  up 
to  his  maxim.  The  resulting 
forcefhl  body  of  work  was 
never  accused  of  understate- 
ment or  subtlety,  or  of  duck- 
ing the  truth  as  he  saw  it 
Critic  turned  director  Peter 
Bogdanovich  accurately 
called  him  “the  most  explo- 
sive talent  ever  to  blast  its 
way  through  Poverty  How. 
Eccentric,  iconoclastic  and  in 
the  tradition  of  tabloid  jour- 
nalism. his  pictures  all  bear 
the  same  vibrant  individual- 
istic stamp." 

This  individual  stamp  Is 
evident  in  the  actual  movies 
he  directed,  which  demand  to 
be  seen  and  heard.  The 
screenplays  yield  little  and  a 
synopsis  is  redundant  since 
the  movies  often  lack  conven- 
tional structural  coherence. 
Fuller's  technique  involved 
long  takes  and  abrupt  cutting.  , 
with  almost  subliminal  shots. 
Elaborate  dolly  shots  would  | 
be  used,  yet  the  camera  could  | 
remain  unnenringiy  still  — 
particularly  when  watching  a 
scene  of  pain  or  violence. 

His  films  were  brutally  in 
your  fbce.  with  a passion  that 
reflected  his  concern  with 
America,  the  polities  of  life 
and  his  formative  years. 
Fuller  was  a journalist,  a 
writer  of  pulp  novels,  a much- 
decorated soldier,  a screen- 
writer for  himself  and  others. 
He  was  also  an  opinionated, 
rat-a-tat-tat  raconteur  and 
self-publicist,  who  often  de- 
lighted National  Film  Theatre 
and  London  Film  Festival  au- 
diences. Relentlessly  chomp- 
ing on  fat  cigars,  Fuller 
remained  a characterful  mav- 
erick in  an  Industry  he  ob- 
served declining  into 
blandness. 

Fuller  began  work  as  a copy 
boy  on  the  New  York  Journal 
when  barely  a teenager.  At  17 
he  became  the  city’s  youngest 
crime  reporter  and  worked  on 
newspapers  across  the 
country  during  the  1930s  and 
1930s.  In  essence,  he 
remained  a reporter  and  car- 
toonist all  his  life.  Investing 
hie  work  with  the  immediacy 
— even  crudeness  — of  that 


Talib  Shibib 


profession.  He  also  wrote 
short  stories  and  in  1935  pub- 
lished, the  first  of  his  pulp 
novels,  Burn  Baby  Bum.  A 
year  later,  he  co-wrote  the 
film  Hats  Off  and  seven 
screenplays  followed,  includ- 
ing Gangs  of  New  York  (1938) 
and  Power  qf  the  Press  (1943), 
plus  numerous  books  under 
different  names.  Including 
The  Dark  Page  (1944),  later 
filmed. 

In  1942,  he  joined  the  army, 
serving  with  the  US  16th  In- 
fantry’ in  North  Africa  and 
Europe.  He  received  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Silver  Star 
and  the  Purple  Heart  His  ex- 
periences were  immortalised 
in  several  war  films  including 
the  autobiographical  The  Big 
Red  One  (1980)  and  Merrill’s 
Marauders  (1962). 

After  the  war.  Fuller 
returned  to  screenwritiag 
with  a remake  of  Gangs  of 
New  York,  retitled  Gangs  of 
the  Waterfront.  More  notable  1 
I was  a taut  melodrama.  Shock- 1 
proof  (1949)  directed  by  Doug- , 
las  Sirk.  That  year  also 
marked  Fuller’s  directorial  I 
debut  with  the  western  / Shot 
Jesse  James,  from  his  own 
screenplay.  It  disregarded  the 
conventions  of  the  greatest  erf 
all  movie  genres,  and  with  its 
contrived  narrative,  odd 
relationships  and  compli- 
cated emotions  — presented 
but  never  analysed  — might 
be  seen  as  archetypal  Fuller. 
But  a minuscule  budget  and  a 
comparative  immaturity  dic- 
tated physical  constraints 
and  the  movie  was  shot 
mostly  in  close-ups.  There  is  a 
claustrophobic  intensity  to 
the  story  of  James’s  murder 
by  his  'friend,  who  on  his 
death  bed  confesses  that  he 
loved  the  outlaw. 

The  Baron  of  Arizona 
(1950),  a more  interesting 
western,  followed  and  Fuller 
was  up  and  running.  Two  war 
films  were  made  almost  back- 
to-back  in  19SL  Both  Steel 
Helmet  and  Fixed  Bayonets 
concern  men  under  pressure 
during  the  Korean  war  and 
share  an  unsentimental  view 
of  battle,  a dedication  to 
American  values  and  a stated 
anti-Communism  that  in- 
formed much  of  his  work.. 

A year  later.  Fuller  made 
an  even  more  personal  work, 
investing  ssoo.ooo  of  his  own 


money  in  the  production. 
Park  Row,  written,  produced 
and  directed  by  Fuller  was  a 
vivid  homage  to  his  ex-profes- 
sion, journalism.  Set  in  the 
1860s  and  starring  Gene 
Evans  (who  had  acted  In  his 
two  previous  films),  it  com- 
presses myriad  events  into  a 
I week’s  story  and  83  minutes 
breathless  screen  time.  The 
plot,  about  newspaper  rivals, 
almost  defies  analysis  and 
probably  criticism,  but  after 
this  cathartic  work  he  moved 
on  to  the  first  of  ills  crime 
movies,  Pickup  on  South 
Street  (1953),  financed  by  20th 
Century  Fox. 

Made  at  the  height  of  the 
McCarthy  era,  it  received 
short  shrift  from  some  critics 
because  of  its  seeming  right- 
wing  views.  But  It  remains  a 
stunning  portrait  of  three 
low-lifers,  informant  Moe,  a 


In  1957  Fuller  wrote,  pro- 
duced and  directed  three 
mqvies.  China  Gate,  the  mag- 
nificent Forty  Guns  and  one 
of  his  masterpieces.  Run  of 
the  Arrow,  a melancholy 
study  of  a Southerner  who,  by 
chance,  fires  the  last  shot  in 
the  Civil  War  and  wounds  a 
Unionist  officer.  Unable  to 
face  the  outcome  of  the  war 
he  joins  the  Sionx.  This 
densely  textured  movie,  with 
its  impassioned  performance 
from  Rod  Steiger,  formed  part 
of  Fuller’s  richest  period  and 
following  the  dynamic  Forty 
Guns  came  a further  six 
works  for  Fox  and  Columbia. 

Among  these  was  another 
film  concerned  with  national 
identity,  The  Crimson  Kimono 
(1959),  and  a rigorous  gang- 
ster movie,  Underworld  USA 
(1961).  An  oddity  about  neo- 
Nazism,  Verboten!  (1950)  uses 


‘After  1 5 years  on  the  margins  at 
festivals  and  retrospectives,  Fuller 
achieved  the  impossible.  A 25  year 
project  - his  autobiographical 
war  film  - was  financed  by 
Hollywood.  It  was  a great  success’ 


pickpocket  Skip  and  a former 
prostitute  Candy,  who  popu- 
late the  dingy  rooms,  rain- 
washed  streets  and  the  sub- 
way where  Skip,  plying  his 
trade,  gets  involved  with  a 
spy  working  for  the 
Communists. 

Fuller's  work  was  becom- 
ing more  complex,  better  cast 
and  financed,  but  he  was  still 
on  the  B-movie  treadmill  and 
quickly  wrote  Prince  of  Play- 
ers and  The  Command,  and 
wrote  and  directed  Hell  and 
High  Water , all  in  .1954.  In  the 
following  year,  he  made  an- 
other crime  movie.  House  of 
Bamboo,  which  blended  ele- 
ments of  race  (a  recurring 
theme)  and  war  within  its 
thriller  format  It  marked  his 
first  screen  appearance  — he 
acted  many  times  either  for 
distinguished  colleagues  — 
including  Godard,  Corman, 
Hopper,  Coppola.  — - or  for 
money,  as  in  Return  to  Sa- 
lem’s  Lot  (1987). 


actual  concentration  camp 
footage  to  disturbing  effect 
but  was  tangential  to  his  war 
films  which  peaked  with  Mer- 
rill’s Marauders  (1962). 

His  next  work  was  an  inde- 
pendent production  and  must 
stand  as  one-  of  the  most  out- , 
rageous,  passionate  and  con-  1 
trovers ial  films  ever  made. 
Shock  Corridors  (1963)  places  i 
a journalist  Inside  an  asylum 
as  an  investigator,  and  the 
portrait  presented  is  of  the  I 
asylum  as  a microcosm  of 
America.  The  movie  — upset- , 
ting  even  today  — might  be  1 
seen  as  exploitative  were  it 
not  for  Fuller’s  vision  and  I 
personality  which  present  a 
painful  view  of  his  truth.  This  j 
extraordinary,  even  ugly,  | 
movie  was  followed  by  The 
Naked  Kiss  (1964),  which  he 
later  turned  into  a novel 

From  the  mid-1960s  on- 
wards, Fuller  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  work  as  a director. 
There  were  screenplays. 


books,  screen  appearances, 
and  a few  more  films,  but  as 
the  studio  system  crumbled 
he  and  directors  such  as  Budd 
Boetticher,  Joseph  H Lewis 
and  Edgar  G Ulmer  were  rele- 
gated to  maverick  produc- 
tions or  television,  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  their 
plight.  During  the  1960s, 
Fuller  directed  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Iron  Horse  series, 
one  or  two  erf  The  Virginian,  a 
pilot  for  a series.  Dogface 
(1963)  which  flopped  and  an 
episode  of  the  popular  Dick 
Powell  Show. 

Times  were  lean  enough  for 
him  to  rework  his  screenplay 
of  Pickup  on  South  Street  into 
The  Cape  Town  Affair  (1967). 
Sadly  a more  personal  pro- 
ject, Shark  (1969)  ended  disas- 
trously and  he  had  his  direc- 
torial credit  removed. 

Fuller  had  not  received  the 
critical  support  he  deserved 
in  his  own  country,  and  fared 
only  slightly  better  in  Britain. 
In  France,  the  position  was 
markedly  different  and  his 
stock  grew  higher  in  Europe 
thanks  to  film  appearances 
including  Jean-Luc  Godard’s 
Pierrot  Le  Fou  (1963);  Dennis 
Hopper's  The  Last  Movie 
(1971)  and  Wim  Weuder’s  The 
American  Friend  (1977).  He 
even  found  work  as  a director 
in  Europe  but  Dead  Pigeon  on 
Beethoven  Street  (1972),  which 
he  wrote,  directed  and  acted 
in  (and  turned  into  a novel 
two  years  later)  was  wilful 
and  obscure  and  little  seen 
outside  festivals. 

In  1974  he  also  wrote  the 
appalling  The  Klansman  for 
Terence  Young  and  through- 
out the  decade  appeared  in 
films  ranging  from  Carman's 
The  Young  Nurses  (1973)  to 
the  biopic  Scott  Joplin  (1977). 

After  a 15-year  period  on 
the  margins  of  mainstream 
cinema,  working  in  TV  for 
other  directors  and  attending 
festivals  and  retrospectives. 
Fuller  achieved  the  seemingly 
impossible.  A 25-year  project 
— bis  autobiographically  in- 
spired The  Big  Red  One  — ■ 
was  financed  by  Hollywood 
ami  shot  In  Israel,  starring 
Lee  Marvin.  i 

A summation  of  his  earlier 
war  movies  and  an  exhaust- 
ing coda  to  the  real  thing,  it i 
proved  less  than  the  box 
office  smash  he  needed.  It  and  i 


A career  in  opposition  and  exile 


TALIB  Shibib.  who  has 
died  aged  63,  was  ap- 
pointed Iraq's  foreign 
minister  in  1963,  and  later 
became  a fervent  opponent  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

He  was  bom  in.  Babylon, 
hut  by  1956,  he  was  in  Britain 
studying  engineering  and 
rallying  support  against  the 
British  intervention  in  Suez. 
In  1958  he  returned  to  Iraq 
nnd  was  elected  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Baath  Party,  and 
was  one  of  a triumvirate  who 


planned  the  later  coup 
against  President  Abdul 
Karim  Qassim,  becoming  for- 
eign minister.  Internal  dis- 
agreements led  to  a split,  and 
when  Shibib  refused  to  order 
the  military  to  crush  the 
rebels,  he  went  into  exile. 

After  a second  coup  in  1968, 
Shibib  was  given  several  am- 
bassadorial posts.  However, 
in  1976  his  increasing  criti- 
cism of  Saddam  Hussein’s  pol- 
icies put  his  life  in  danger.  He 
resigned  from  his  post  as 


Iraqi  ambassador  to  Germany 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  campaigning  against  Sad- 
dam and  for  a democratic 
Iraq. 

In  1990.  following  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  be  joined 
other  opposition  figures,  sum- 
moned to  Riyadh  by  Prince 
Bander,  the  Saudi  ambassador , 
! to  Washington.  It  was  hoped 
I that  the  opposition  would 
elect  a leadership,  and  the 
new  grouping  was  promised  - 
arms  and  money.  The  Ameri- 1 


can  fear  of  an  Iranian  inva- 
sion of  Iraq  led  it  to  sponsor 
the  Iraqi  National  Congress, 
headed  by  Ahmed  Chelabi- 
, which  emerged  as  the  opposi- 
tion's umbrella  organisation. 

Talib  Shibib,  a founding 
member  of  the  Chelabi-in- 
spired  grouping,  tried  to  en- 
courage Iraqi  generals  to  de- 
fect to  northern  Iraq,  where  it 
was  hoped  they  would  join  in 
the  effort  to  overthrow  Sad- 
dam. When  this  did  not  mate- 
rialise, the  INC  became 


Shibib . . .opposed  Saddam 

plagued  with  administrative 
problems  and  disagreements. 
It  finally  disintegrated  in 
September  1996,  after  the 
Iraqi  army  crushed  the  Patri- 
otic Union  of  Kurdistan  at  the 


the  director  were  the  subject 
of  a Dutch  documentary  — 
just  one  of  the  several  feature- 
length  films  about  him.  . . 

The  most  intriguing  — and 
indulgent  of  these  was  Jim 
Jarmusch’s  Tigrero.  A Film 
that  was  Never  Made  (1994). 
an  extended  Illustrated  con- 
versation about  Fuller's  abor- 
tive film  m the  Brazilian  Jun- 
gle. It  tried  the  patience  of 
even  dedicated  film  buffs  at 
the  Berlin  Film  Festival. 
More  successful  was  the  BFI’s 
documentary  The  Typewriter, 
The  Rifle  and  The  Movie  Cam- 
era (1996). 

The  emergence  of  his  war 
movie  saw  him  invited  back 
to  Hollywood  for  an  odd  cli- 
max to  his  career  with  The 
White  Dog  (1982).  It  had  the 
i distinction  of  being  banned 
for  a while  and  foiled  spectac- 
ularly with  the  public  who 
i could  no  longer  stomach  the 
crude,  passionate  and  uneasy 
portrait  of  racism,  shown  by 
the  story  of  a dog  that  only 
attacks  blacks. 

He  subsequently  directed 
two  European  co-productions, 
Thieves  After  Dark  (1983)  and 
Street  of  No  Return  (1969)  and 
appeared  in  further  movies 
including  Red  Dawn  (1984) 
and  La  Vie  de  Boh&rne  (1992). 

Fuller  had  chosen  to  live  In 
Paris  since  the  early  1980s 
with  his  second  wife,  actress 
Crista  Lang.  He  never  ceased 
working,  claiming  literally 
hundreds  of  embryo  projects 
and  some  20  or  30  in  advanced 
states  of  readiness.  Sadly, 
there  was  less  room  for  such 
mavericks  or  primitives  — as 
the  critic  Andrew  Sarris 
dubbed  him  — in  an  increas- 
ingly Juvenile  and  money-ob- 
sessed film  industry. 

But  Fuller  remained  a force 
in  the  movies  long  after  the 
main,  work  ceased,  not  least 
because  — like  all  the  great 
cinematographers  — his 
work  could  exist  in  no  other 
form.  Seeing  just  one  of 
Fuller's  best  works  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  any  discern- 
ing viewer  that  he  was  a 
movie  maker  of  high  individ- 
uality and  resolute  integrity. 

Brian  Baxter 

Samuel  -Michael  Fuller,  film- 
maker and  writer,  bom  August 
12, 1911;  died  October  30.  1997 


behest  of  the  rival  Kurdistan 
Democratic  Party. 

Shibib,  anxious  that  the 
lust  for  power  among  Sad- 
dam’s opponents  did  not  div- 
ide the  opposition  movement 
proposed  a charter  of  honour. 
He  suggested  opposition  per- 
sonalities should  refrain  from 
attempting  to  take  up  govern- 
ment positions  in  a post-Sad- 
dam Iraq  and  pledge  to  act  as 
monitors  of  human  rights  and 
establishment  of  the  rule  of 
law. 

Talib  Shibib  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Karen  Dabrowftka 

Talib  Shibib,  politician,  bom 
March  22. 1934:  died  October  12, 
1997 
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Face  to  Faith 


The  church 
of  celebrity 


Bob  Hetman 

I HAVE  long  enjoyed  TVs 
Songs  of  Praise.  I get  en- 
couragement from  ordi- 
nary people  singing  hymns. 
But  of  late,  ordinary  church- 
goers have  become  little  more 
than  warm-up  acts  for  Tamous 
personalities  like  Harry  Se- 
cern be  and  Cliff  Richard. 

The  trend  is  to  push  into  the 
front  line  of  Christianity 
people  whose  fame  derives 
from  showbiz,  sport,  politics 
and  business.  The  message  Is 
that,  if  these  successful  people 
are  Christians,  that  should  be 
good  enough  for  you. 

Fart  of  my  uneasiness  about 
identifying  Christianity  with 
the  famous  is  that  it  is  at  odds 
with  the  nature  of  the  early 
church  with  its  message:  join 
us  because  Christ  Is  in  our 
midst.  The  apostle  Paul  wrote: 
"My  friends,  ririnfr  what  sort 
of  people  you  are,  whom  God 
has  «iiipd- Few  of  you  are  wise 
by  any  human  standard,  few 
powerful  or  of  noble  birth. . . 
He  [God]  has  chosen  things 
without  rank  or  standing  in 
the  world,  mere  nothings,  to 
overthrow  the  existing  order." 

My  other  objection  is  that 
the  famous  tend  to  be  the 
wealthy.  That  does  not  seem 
to  concern  preachers  and  writ- 
ers. They  devote  much  time  to 
topics  like  sexuality,  culture, 
gender,  the  family  and  the 
Toronto  blessing.  But  when 
did  a bishop  last  hit  the  head- 
lines by  proclaiming  that  the 
affluent  should  take  seriously 
Jesus's  injunction  to  "sell 
your  possessions,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  you  will  have 
treasure  in  heaven;  then  come 
and  fallow  me".  The  incom- 
patibility between  Christian- 
ity and  the  drive  for  material 
gain  is  the  neglected  part  of 
the  gospel 

According  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  aggrandisement  of 
wealth  is  dangerous;  it  dis- 
places God.  Jesus  stated  pow- 
erfully: “You  cannot  serve 
God  and  money."  It  means 
that  some  get  too  much  while 
others  have  too  little.  They  are 
not  living  In  accordance  with 
the  instruction  of  John  the 
Baptist;  "Whoever  has  two 
shirts  must  share  with  him 
who  has  none,  and  whoever 
has  food  must  do  the  same." 

And  it  is  disobedience  to  Je- 
sus's command:  “Do  not  store 
up  for  yourselves  treasure  on 
earth."  Jesus  held  the  sins, 
associated  with  the  lust  for 
money  so  serious  that  he  said 
it  was  easier  for  a camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Following  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost when  hundreds  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  the  be- 
lievers began  to  sell  their 
property  and  possessions  and 
distribute  them  to  everyone 


according  to  his  need.  Leaders 
were  chosen  not  from  the  rich 
and  famous,  but  from  ordi- 
nary people  drawn  to  Jesus- 
One  Instructed  followers  not 
to  give  status  to  the  “well- 
dressed  man”  rather  than  the 
"poor  man  in  grimy  clothes." 

Low-income  residents  of  the 
Inner  cities  and  council  es- 
tates are  now  largely  outside 
foe  Christian  church.  This  is 
not  to  say  they  do  not  want 
religion.  I live  on  the  Easter- 
house  estate  in  Glasgow 
where  I have  been  encourag- 
ing residents  to  write  about 
themselves.  None  were 
churchgoers,  but  nearly  all 
expressed  spiritual  needs. 
They  need  a church  geared  to 
them,  not  to  the  affluent. 

What  can  the  church  do  to 
return  to  its  roots?  It  should 
ensure  that  its  positions  of  in- 
fluence are  not  predominantly 
in  the  hands  of  those  with 
high  status.  It  should  move  its 
headquarters,  colleges  and 
personnel  to  areas  of  social 
need,  where  they  should  serve 
poor  residents. 

The  church  should  proclaim 
Christ's  truths  to  the  rich. 
Archbishops  should  convey  to 
the  royal  family  foe  warnings 
about  huge  possessions.  The 
Christian  Socialist  Movement 
should  rebuke  cabinet  minis- 
ters — ■ many  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers — for  drawing  enormous 
salaries.  The  priests  who  take 
lunch-time  services  for  finan- 
ciers in  the  city  of  London 
should  encourage  them  to  give 
to  the  poor. 

It  sounds  crazy.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  foe  standards  of  the 
world.  A recent  newspaper 
article  rejoiced  that  John 
Major  did  succeed  magnifi- 
cently In  transferring  money 
“from  foe  have-nots  to  the 
haves”.  His  theme  is  that  the 
relentless  chase  for  money 
and  prestige  is  the  mechanism 
for  national  prosperity.  These 
are  the  values  of  the  world,  but 
they  contradict  the  values  of 
Christianity.  It  Is  time  for  the 
church  to  return  to  Jesus's 
teachings  on  the  dangers  of 
riches.  If  it  does,  it  will  draw 
in  many  citizens  who  regard 
religion  as  just  for  the  respect- 
able. if  it  can  convey  the  same 
values  to  economic  Britain,  it 
will  also  make  for  a more 
Christian  society . 

Even  the  media  might 
change  its  ways.  Every  Christ- 
mas, the  BBC  gives  number 
one  slot  to  the  luxurious 
King's  College  Chapel  in  Cam- 
bridge where  elite  schoolboys 
sing  carols  to  the  rich  and 
famous.  It  might  replace  this 
by  a church  of  the  ordinary  in 
the  inner  city.  The  kind  of  ser- 
vice where  somebody  bora  in 
a stable  would  feel 
comfortable. 


Bob  Holman  is  the  author  ol 
Towards  Equality.  A Christian 
Manifesto,  SPCK. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Poor  Nigel  Dempster,  56 
today.  Imagine  this  figure, 
who  would  like  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  era  of  great  lin- 
ers docking  among  streamers 
and  steamer  trunks,  having  to 
deal  daily  with  the  sort  of 
people  who  fly  Virgin  (or  BA 
— and  not  always  first  class). 
The  arch-gossip’s  traffic  has 
been  tremendous  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years,  what  with  royal 
divorce  and  death  and  the 
1996  launch  of  his  namesake 
glossy  mag.  But  we  have  this 
feeling  that  his  tittle-tattle 
business  is  changing.  He  adr 
mits  the  differences  in  his  dio- 
cese since  his  delicate  feet 
first  danced  with  foe  debs  In 
1959.  There’s  no  shame  now, 
he  says,  and  "when  I started 
in  gossip,  gossip  was  in  the 
gossip  columns  — now  every- 
where’s  a gossip  column-’’ 
And  the  Daily  Mail's  read- 
ers have  been  taught  over  the 
last  three  decades  to  want 
more  spice  and  certainly 
more  spite,  they  long  to  hear 
about  their  rlchers  (you'd 
hardly  describe  the  cast  of  his 
paragraphs  as  “betters”)  be- 
having with  a seif-aggrandis- 
ing badness  which  used  to  be 
considered  dead  common.  Oh, 
poor  Nigel:  he  must  have  been 
looking  forward  to  muting  in 
age  into  the  perfect  courtier, 
expert  on  precedent  and  pro- 
tocol— and  now  the  Windsors 
are  tearing  up  the  rulebook 
like  everybody  else. 

Today's  other  birthdays 
Umberto  Agnelli,  former 
deputy  chairman.  Fiat,  63; 
Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  so- 
prano, 74;  Prof  Sir  Hermann 
Bondi,  physicist,  humanist, 
78:  Sharron  Davies,  swim- 
mer, 35:  Tazeena  Firth,  stage 
designer,  62;  Brace  Grocott, 
Labour  MP,  57;  Mark 
Hughes,  footballer,  34; 
Andrew  Knight,  former 
chairman.  News  Interna- 
tional, 58;  Ted  Lowe,  snooker 
commentator,  77;  Dr  J Dick- 
son Mabon,  former  Labour 


minister,  72;  Naomi  Mitchi- 
son.  novelist  100;  Nick 
Owen,  broadcaster.  50;  Gary 
Player,  golfer.  62;  John  Pol- 
len, rugby  player.  56;  Gerald 
Ratner,  former  chairman. 
Ratners  jewellers,  48. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays 
Sir  David  Calcutt  QC,  press 
arbiter,  master.  Magdalene 
College.  Cambridge;  67;  Keith 
Emerson,  rock  musician,  53; 
Fred  Fairbrass.  pop  singer. 
41;  Marianne  Haslegrave, 
international  women’s  cam- 
paigner. 55;  Paul  Johnson, 
columnist  and  writer,  69; 
Alan  Jones,  grand  prix 
driver,  51;  David  Lea.  assis- 
tant general  secretary.  TUC, 
60;  Dr  Jack  Leonard,  chair- 
man, British  Technology 
Group,  66;  Juliet  Mills,  ac- 
tress, 56;  Denis  Murphy, 
Labour  MP,  49;  Dame  Pau- 
line Neville-Jones.  manag- 
ing director.  NatWest  Mar- 
kets 58;  Sir  Peter  Newsam, 
educationalist,  69;  Ken 
BosewalL  tennis  player,  63; 
Lord  Sainsbory  of  Preston 
Candover.  chairman.  J 
Sainsbury  pic,  70;  Bruce 
Welch,  guitarist,  56. 


Death  Notices 


WILSON.  Ruth  San  Maria  [NAe  QurtaleOrt 
Hi  Allngsas.  Swatton).  Poocebilty  Hi  Iw 
steep  on  Z7m  October  1997  altar  a bad 
illness  turns  with  great  courage,  aged  64. 

Beloved  widow  ol  Frank,  loving  mother  to 
John! Jack  ami  Anita  and  curing  grand- 
mother and  great  grandmother.  The  funeral 
earvfra  will  oe  held  at  tz  noon  on  Wednes- 
day S01  November  at  the  MethodM  Church 
bi  Watnneion.  Oxfordshire.  Family  Denvers 
only  please.  Donations  la  the  BrttJsh  Heart 
Foundation,  dr  any  enquiries,  mould  be 
addressed  10  Tonal  in  & Son_  38  Reading 
Road.  HeniaiFOrt-Tnamea.  Oxon  RQ9  IAS: 

tn:  owai-saazo. 

In  Memoriam 

CHAUHAN.  CNman  N,  so  strong  was  your 

Enssnce.  your  spirit  olllfe  and  strong  win 
s our  memories.  Sushila.  Vansha.  Haisha 
and  Vi  nay. 

OOODYW  SAIT.  Jaka  Henry,  1st  Novem- 
ber 1993.  Mi  our  love  on  your  4th  bWndto, 
John.  Jane.  Camille  *no  bobeL 

Memorial  Services 

F0ORD.  a Sendee  of  Thanksgiving  lor  the 
£0  of  Anthony  Foord  OFC.  will  be  held  on 
Thuraday,  November  20th,  1997  at  2pm  m 
Aldeburgh  Parian  Church. 


Marriages 

TO  DAD  Altt  ANNE  on  your  wedding  day. 
Congratulations  on  Bile  very  special  day 
you  horn  deserve  all  the  happiness  In  the 
world.  All  our  love  Jem  and  fciraty. 

■To  jjttw  jour  announcement  telephone 
0i7 1 713  4587  or  bu  am  713  4159  oawuh 
Bam  and  3pm  Man-frt. 
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Tough  justice 
in  America 

But  the  nanny  got  a fair  trial 


NOW  there  is  a glimmer  of  hope  The  parents  of  Louise 
Woodward  entered  the  12th  floor  of  the  Massachusetts 
criminal  court  yesterday  assuming  they  were  there  to 
witness  the  bleakest  of  scenes:  their  daughter  des- 
patched to  America’s  oldest  and  grimmest  women’s 
prison,  there  to  spend  every  day  of  her  life  from  now 
until  2012  — at  the  earliest  But  there  was  a twist  in  the 
form  of  Judge  Htiler  Zobel’s  highly  unusual  hint  that 
the  teenager’s  murder  conviction  could  be  reduced  to 
one  for  involuntary  manslaughter.  If  nothing  else,  the 
Woodwards  can  now  grasp  the  small  comfort  of  know- 
ing their  gruesome  story  is  not  over  yet 

Yesterday's  reaction  in  Britain  suggests  they  are  not 
suffering  alone.  Louise's  friends  in  the  Cheshire  town  of 
Elton  have  launched  a campaign  demanding  justice  for 
the  19-year-old.  and  yesterday’s  phone-in  shows  were 
buzzing  in  agreement  “Miscarriage  of  justice.”  cried 
many.  “A  travesty,”  said  others.  One  man  gave  out  the 
number  of  the  American  Embassy,  so  Britons  could 
accuse  the  Clinton  administration  directly  of  human 
rights  abuses.  Such  an  outburst  of  emotion  is  wholly 
understandable  from  the  family  and  friends  of  Louise 
Woodward.  But  among  those  with  no  direct  stake  in  the 
story  of  the  au  pair  and  the  baby  who  died  on  her 
watCh.  cooler  heads  should  prevail. 

A useful  start  will  be  to  drop  the  current  presumption 

— voiced  in  a different  contest  last  week  by  Robin  Cook 

— that  British  justice  is  inherently  superior  to  any  legal 
system  abroad.  Maybe  our  courts  are  preferable  to 
those  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  Massachusetts  is  not  in  the 
dark  ages.  The  US  is  a society  built  on  the  rule  of  law, 
much  of  it  drawn  from  our  own.  Besides,  a nation 
which  has  seen  overturned  convictions  of  the  Birming- 
ham Six,  Guildford  Four  and  Bridgwater  Four  is  in  no 
position  to  boast  of  unblemished  superiority  in  the 
justice  department  Nor  is  it  right  to  say  that  Louise 
Woodward  was  denied  a fair  trial.  For  three  weeks  her 
case  was  put  by  Barry  Scheck.  one  of  the  most 
aggressive,  highly-rated  defence  lawyers  in  America. 
He  exhausted  every  line  of  inquiry,  often  in  minute 
detail,  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  The  jurors  clearly 
took  their  duty  seriously.  Not  for  them  the  four-hour 
sprint  of  the  OJ  Simpson  deliberations;  they  weighed 
the  evidence  for  a marathon  27  hours.  When  most 
observers  thought  Ms  Woodward  would  be  acquitted, 
there  was  no  talk  of  mistrial.  It  was  the  verdict  they 
didn’t  like,  not  the  proceedings  that  led  to  it 

People  have  complained  about  trial  by  television.  In 
fact  one  of  the  few  drawbacks  of  cameras-in-the- 
courtroom  is  the  tendency  of  TV  viewers  to  believe 
they’re  as  qualified  to  judge  a case  as  the  jury.  Suddenly 
everyone’s  an  expert,  even  when  few  outside  the  court 
heard  every  witness  or  saw  every  exhibit  The  media 
circus  may  be  annoying,  but  it  is  irrelevant  the  jurors 
were  quarantined  away,  unable  to  see  the  TV  or  read 
the  papers.  They  would  have  been  utterly  unaware  of 
the  Eappens’  CBS  interview,  aired  while  Louise’s  fete 
was  stUl  undecided.  As  for  the  coverage  before  the  trial 

— of  a type  banned  in  Britain  under  our  ever-tighter 
contempt  rules  — most  of  it  was  tilted  heavily  in  the  au 
pair's  favour.  Indeed,  those  who  have  interpreted  the 
Boston  trial  as  a stirring  of  age-old  anti-British  senti- 
ment in  the  colonies  are  wide  of  the  mark.  The  whole 
reason  why  British  girls  like  Louise  Woodward  are 
highly  in  demand  in  the  US  is  because  of  the  enduring 
pro-British  feeling  there.  The  Eappens  thought  they 
were  hiring  Mary  Popp  ins. 

We  should  all  pause  for  a moment,  and  wonder  how 
we  might  have  felt  if  a British  couple  had  lost  their  baby 
while  in  the  hands  of  an  American  nanny.  Would  we 
have  sided  with  her  against  them,  regardless  of  the 
evidence?  Maybe  not  The  sorry  tale  of  Louise  Wood- 
ward is  not  an  American  atrocity,  but  a fair  trial  which 
ended  in  a verdict  that  may  have  gone  wrong.  And  now 
there  is  a chance  for  a kind  of  mercy.  We  wish  her  and 
her  family  well 


A fair  Irish  winner 

An  election  to  be  taken  seriously 


THE  Irish  presidential  campaign  has  ended  in  victory 
for  the  candidate  who  always  looked  most  likely  to 
succeed  — though  she  was  at  times  heavily  talked 
down.  The  whole  campaign  has  been  submitted  to  a fair 
amount  of  rubbishing  in  some  parts  of  the  British 
media.  References  to  the  sex  of  the  four  female  candi- 
dates (“colleens”  in  more  than  one  headline),  to  their 
clothes  and  make-up,  were  only  part  of  it  It  was  implied 
or  said  openly,  with  more  than  a touch  of  male 
prejudice,  that  this  was  a contest  of  appearance  rather 
than  substance.  In  the  end  even  Rosemary  Scallon  — or 
Dana  — transcended  her  Eurovision  tag  and  earned 
respect  for  her  skill  in  securing  nomination. 

The  Irish  Times  concluded  that  all  five  contestants 
were  excellent  candidates.  This  was  a fair  judgement 
especially  if  they  are  contrasted  with  the  succession  of 
pensioned-off  politicans  and  seedy  party  hacks  who 
used  to  dominate  the  election  and  the  post  That  ritual 
was  only  brought  to  a close  in  1990  when  Mary 
Robinson  trounced  Brian  Lenihan  — after  some  dubi- 
ous dealings  on  Charles  Haughey’s  behalf  were  exposed. 

Mary  McAleese  also  owed  her  selection  partly  and 
rightly  to  an  overwhelming  feeling  — known  as  Anyone 
But  Albert  (Reynolds!  — that  Fianna  Fail  could  not 
afford  to  run  a candidate  who  was  part  of  the  old 
machine.  But  she  has  been  a strong  contestant  in  her 
own  right,  a person  with  great  energy  and  personality 
and  with  a dynamic  intellect.  Her  northern  background 
has  not  counted  against  her:  on  the  contrary  it  may 
seem  an  attractive  way  of  bridging  the  gap  in  an  Ireland 
where  the  peace  process  has  begun  to  smooth  sharp 
edges.  There  are  fears  that  she  may  not  be  welcome  to 
many  Unionists:  but  her  constituency  is  in  the  Repub- 
lic, not  in  Ulster.  Ms  McAleese  became  the  target  of 
some  old-fashioned  smearing  after  a leaked  document 
led  to  accusations  that  she  was  a “tribal  timebomb.” 
The  result  indicates  that  this  attempt  to  label  her  as  pro- 
Sinn  Fein  has  rebounded  in  her  favour. 

It  is  still  possible  to  have  reservations  about  a streak 
of  nationalism  which  may  be  too  narrow  — and  about 
her  stand  against  abortion.  But  she  is  not  a person  easy 
to  pigeon-hole.  She  also  supports  gay  rights  and  has  a 
progressive  view  on  penal  reform.  Ms  Robinson  has 
shown  that  the  ceremonial  post  of  presidency  can  cam* 
significant  weight  The  candidate  who  has  been  chosen 
convincingly  by  the  votes  of  the  Republic  deserves  a 
Sr  reception  as  she  follows  this  strong  act 


Letters  to  the  Editor  

=^ll^ise:le  readers’  jury 


\ A /ITH  reference  to  Michael 
V V Bflllngton's  article  (Sav- 
age and  stupid,  October  28), 
what’s  at  stake  herels  not  just 

thfrfiinriingnf  individual 

theatres  such  as  the  Gate  but 
the  foture  of  the  arts  in  the 
capital. 

The  London  Arts  Board  has 
argued  consistently  for  in- 
creased funding.  Despite  this 
we  hare  remained  an  standstill 
far  five  years.  We  now  find 
ourselves  £1.4  million  short  of 
the  sum  needed  just  to  keep  all 
our  arts  organ  lotions  work- 
ing at  their  current  depleted 
level  This  Is  unlikely  to 
change  in  1998/99.  We  have  a 
choice:  to  sit  by  and  allow  great 
arts  organisations  to  decline 
and  collapse,  or  to  take  our 

rnni-gjyin  nnr  hands  and  Ity. 

vest  to  ensure  their  survival. 

Earlier  this  year  we  began  a 
fundamental  review  of  our  arts 
funding.  Asa  result  we  hope 
to  he  able  to  announce  later  in 
the  year  increases  to  more 
than  60  companies  for  1998/99. 
But  in  order  to  invest  in  most 
companies,  we  will  need  to 
reduce,  or  withdraw,  funding 
from  a few.  As  it  happens,  the 
Gate  is  not  one  of  those.  We 
intend  to  maintain  its  core 
grant  of  £15.352  in  1996/99.  A 
time  expired,  one-off  grant  of 
£60.000 over  1996/97  and 
1997/98 was  precisely  that 

We  would  lore  to  have  the 
cash  to  place  the  Gate  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Its  peer 
theatres,  not  least  so  that  the 
Gate  could  start  to  pay  an  its 
artists  union  rates.  But  If 
Michael  BiUington  intends  to 
take  up  cudgels  on  behalf  of 
everyone  who  may  suffer  a 
reduction  in  funding,  he 
equally  needs  to  point  out  from 
which  other  organisations  he 
would  take  the  money. 

Trevor  Phillips. 

Chairman. 

London  Arts  Board. 

183  Long  Acre, 

London  WC2E9AF. 


rvAVID  Farr  writes  (We  win 
L/be  pushed  off  the  precipice, 
October  28)  that  “The  Bush 
receives  £440.000  from  govern- 
ment1'. Unless  David  knows 
some  truly  fabulous  news  that 
I don't,  this  Is  more  than 
double  our  main  LAB  grant 
Deborah  Aydon. 

General  Manager, 

The  Bush  Theatre 
Shepherds  Bush  Green, 
London  W12  8QD. 


THE  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House 
were  explained  to  us  at  two 
meetings  last  week  but  man- 
agement categorically  recon- 
firmed that  there  would  be  no 
redundancies  within  the  ballet- 
company  — the  complete  oppo- 
site of  Dan  Giaister’s  informa- 
tion (Crisis  time  at  Royal 
Opera,  October  30). 

Peter  Abegglen. 

Equity  representative  and  the 
dancers  of  the  Royal  Ballet, 
Covent  Garden. 

London  WC2E  9DD. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear-  We  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


OUR  government 

must  mount  an  Im- 
mediate demand  for 
the  return  of  this 
teenager  to  the  HE  (Louise: 
guilty  of  murder,  October  31). 
As  I understand  it,  the  defence 
were  not  allowed  to  examine 
the  brain  tissue  ofMattbew 
Happen  which  was  destroyed. 
The  parents  were  allowed  to 
go  on  TV  saying  Louise  was 
guilty  before  fee  verdict  was 
given  and,  more  importantly, 
the  jury  was  allowed  to  see 
this  TV  coverage. 

The  people  who  should  be  in 
the  dock  are  Matthew  Eapen's 
parents  who  employed  an  18- 
year-old  au  pair  rathpr  than  S 
more  costly  folly-trained 
nanny.  Louise  is  English.  The 
jury  were  American,  so  it  was 
unl  ikely  from  the  start  that 
they  would  not  be  prejudiced 
against  her. 

UM  Crews. 

1 Dellfield  Close, 

Beckenham.  Kant  BR3  5UJ. 


IT  WOULD  seem  that  the 
United  States  is  a dangerous 
place  for  Brits  in  particular  to 
go — facing  either  violence 
from  hoods  or  the  American 
Judiciary  itself.  Perhaps  a 
warning  needs  to  be  issued  to 
our  people  travelling  there?  I 


hope  the  judge  win  release 
this  woman  on.  the  basis  that 

the  verdict  is  wrong  and  be- 
cause such  an  act  will  make 
his  name! 

BobGoodalL 
8 Belmont  Court, 

pATmnnt'  TOTI, 

St  Albans,  Herts  AL1 1RB. 


THE  time  has  come  to  de- 
molish the  American  Bar 
Association  Memorial  at  Run- 
nymede:  after  the  travesty  of 

justice  meted  out  to  Louise 
Woodward,  its  presence  there 
is  a gross  obscenity. 

John  Roberts. 
lCapel  Flynn  on, 

Pentregat,  UandysuL 
Dyfed  S A44  SHW. 


I THOUGHT  the  lynch  mob 
bad  been  consigned  to  the 
dustbin  of  the  second-rate 
American  movie  until  I saw  It 
carry  Louise  Woodward 
away. 

Dennis  Ruston. 

7 High  Street  Horbltag, 
gleasford.  Lines  NG34  OPE. 


IS  Louise’s  conviction  sub- 
conscious revenge  for  O J’s 
acquittal? 

Kay  Thomas. 

Brookledge  Lane,  AdUngton, 

Macclesfield  SK10  4JX. 


IF  she  really  killed  Matthew 
Eappen,  Louise  Woodward’s 
crime  was  one  of  passion,  not 
of  premeditated  murder.  In 
crunepassionnel,  French  law 

acknowledges  that  a person  in 
a close  emotional  relation- 
ships sometimes  feels  like  kill- 
ing the  other,  and  occasion- 
ally does  so.  Mis  Woodward 
could  quite  possibly  have  felt 
that  the  child  was  killing  her. 
This  is  not  to  blame  Matthew, 
who  was  Just  doing  his  best  to 
get  looked  after. 

(Dr)  Sebastian  Kraemer. 
Tavistock  Clinic. 

120  Belsize  Lane  NW3  5BA. 


I AM  surprised  that  the 
Guardian  has  been  so  biased 
in  its  coverage  of  this  triaL 
Regardless  of  public  sympa- 
thies, the  evidence  deserved* 
presenting  as  it  stood.  Why 
then  has  much  of  your  report- 
age concerned  itself  with  the 
defence  case? 

IF  you  are  not  to  join  those 
English  titles  that  Insist  on  in- 
nocence on  the  grounds  that 
Ms  Woodward  is  19  years  old. 
female  and  British,  it  is  better 
to  present  less  opinion  and 
more  objective  feet 
Patrick  Worthington. 

121  Pathfield  Road, 

London  SW16  SPA. 


LIKE  many  others,  I had 
hoped  that  Louise  Wood- 
ward would  be  acquitted, 
given  the  apparent  evidence 
relentlessly  paraded  before 
us.  But  I have  worked  enough 
years  In  foe  criminal  justice 
system  of  this  country  to  bow 
to  foe  realities  of  the  legal  pro- 
cess. However,  one  nfajorfes- 

son  I do  hope  will  be  learned 
from  this  trial  is  the  danger 
for  any  young  woman  or  man 
in  accepting  employment  as  a 

carer  for  young  children. 

Had  I a daughter  “in  ser- 
vice’’ to  any  family,  anywhere, 

I would  Immediately  bring 
her  home  to  safety.  The  task  of 
daily  for  young  chil- 
dren is  an  onerous  one.  It 
needs  the  daily  support  of . 
family  and  friends,  and  is  ex- 
acerbated bythe  lack  of  expe- 
rience oflife  o€  so  many  of  the 
“nannies”  or  an  pairs  placed 
in  families.  It  can  be  a good 
and  valuable  experience — 
hut  it  can  be  an  excuse  for 
exploitation,  exposing  the 
carer  to  unbearable  stress. 

Thank  God,  I don’t  have  a 
daughter  in  Louise  Wood- 
ward’s position.  If  you  poten- 
tially do,  then  protect  her. 
Lady  Diana  Falldner. 

Arch  Cottage, 

Goodrich  HR96HY. 


L*OtX7N(r  FtyZiyrt/ZD  TO 
Trie  wASisr&r  rtLBfiscvs 


No  Spice  please,  we’re  British 


“T“0  my  disgust  and  horror,  I 

I read  that  the  Spice  Girls 
have  launched  this  year’s 
poppy  appeal  (Photograph,  Oc- 
tober 30).I  myself — and,  be- 
lieve me,  I am  not  alone — am 
rick  to  death  afthe  Spice  Girls. 
Everywhere  you  turn  there  are 
the  Spice  Girls.  I was  hoping 
that  the  unwarranted  euphoria 
surrounding  than  would  fade 
away,  but  now  they  are  attack- 
ing the  fabric  and  tradition  of 
what  Britain  is  built  on. 

Despite  being  in  my  twen- 


ties, the  poppy  appeal  has  been 

a time  to  remember  people  who 
lost  their  lives  for  this 
country,  and  not  just  another 
publicity  stunt  for  the  sicken- 
ing Spices.  This  year’s  appeal 
has  been  severely  cheapened 
by  their  presence  and,  for 
the  first  time,  I find  myself  in  a 
dilemma  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  buy  a poppy.  When  will  the 
madness  end! 

Nick  Stone. 

91  Brick  Lane. 

Loudon  El  6QN. 


Through  a video  camera,  darkly 


."TERRY  Thomas's  questions 
I on  the  use  of  video  surveil- 
lance are  ill-conceived  (Let- 
ters, October  29).  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  idling  parents  the 
truth,  ie  that  they  were  sus- 
pected of  abusing  their  chil- 
dren, would  have  led  profes- 
sionals to  be  better  able  to 
protect  children? 

Evidence  for  care  orders.  In 
our  experience,  has  to  be  over- 
whelming before  the  local 


authority's  case  is  accepted. 
Mr  Thomas  appears  to  miss 
the  point,  ie  that  children  were 
saved  from  harm  by  the  use  of 
covert  surveillance. 

As  social  workers  and  coun- 


sellors working  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  abuse,  we  recognise 
that  child  protection  involves 
difficult  ethical  choices  that  in- 
fringe the  “rights”  of  parents. 
Perhaps  Mr  Thomas  should 
return  to  social  work  practice 
from  his  ivory  tower  to  under- 
stand the  difficult  ethical  di- 
mensions, which,  both  social 
work  and  medical  profession- 
als make  every  day  in  order  to 
protect  children. 

Lynn  Corbett 
and  four  others. 

Social  Services  Department, 
Essex  County  Council, 

118  High  Street 
Maiden  CM97BS. 


The  case  for  Eurofighter 


OUSAN  Willett  (Priced  out 
*Pofthe  fight  October  27) 
contends  that  Euroflghter's 
specifications  will  be  over  20 
years  old  when  it  enters  ser- 
vice. False!  Eurofighter  is  an 
advanced,  agile  aircraft 
capable  of  beating  the  known 
and  perceived  threat  well  into 
the  21st  century. 

It  may  be  the  largest  pro- 
curement programme  ever  for 
the  Ministry  (5 defence,  but  it 
is  spread  over  two  decades  and 
its  cost  will  be  less  than  pur- 
chasing any  American  alterna- 
tive. It  is  the  first  fighter  air- 
craft to  break  the  trend  of  ever- 
increasing  costs  and  will  cost 
the  RAF  less  than  the  Tornado 


fleet  The  benefits  through  ex- 
ports will  be  a significant  boost 
for  the  UK  economy. 

Ms  Willett  contends  that 
Eurofighter  is  not  stealthy. 
False!  By  any  accep  ted  stan- 
dards. Eurofighter  is  stealthy 
with  an  exceptionally  low 
radar  frontal  cross  section.  It 
employes  stealth  technology 
in  its  design  radar  absorbing 
materials. 

She  says  that  Eurofighter 
does  not  have  super-cruise. 
False!  It  is  capable  of  super- 
cruise.  She  claims  the  aircraft 
needs  vectored  thrust  False!  It 
does  not  have  vectored  thrust 
because  it  is  already  capable  of 
very  high  rates  of  instanta- 


neous turn  at  both  supersonic 
and  subsonic  speeds. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
abilities  of  the  Joint  Strike 
Fighter  to  operate  in  the  dark 
without  radar,  from  limited 
runways  and  with  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  different  roles  ex- 
pected of  air  power  In  the  21st 
century.  Eurofighter  already 
has  such  capabilities. 

Ms  Willett  contends  that 
hardware  is  dictating  the 
foture  roles  of  foe  RAF.  She  is 
right  Eurofighter  Is  already 
meeting,  indeed  exceeding  the 
specifications  demanded  by 
the  RAF  and  the  air  forces  of 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain. 
John  Weston. 

Group  Managing  Director, 
British  Aerospace  pic. 
Famborough,  Hants  GUM  6 YU. 


Iraq:  who  do  sanctions  hurt? 


ann  annmaliiMi 

I relating  to  the  UN’s  sabre- 
rattling  regarding  Iraq’s 
refhsal  to  allow  in  US  inspec- 
tors and  the  continuing  em- 
bargo (Britain  says  Iraq  risks 
allied  strike,  October  31). 

The  countries  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  (primarily  the 
US,  Britain  and  France) 
armed  Iraq  in  the  first  place  so 
must  have  an  inventory  of 
weaponry  supplied.  It  has  also 
to  be  wondered  whether  the 
UN  has  a fiscal  interest  in  the 
continuation  of  the  embargo, 
since  instead  ofbelng  in  its 
usual  state  of  financial  frailty, 
it  has  $100  million  allocated 
every  90  days  to  cover  the 
costs  of  implementing  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  986. 
foe — for  Iraq — woefully  in- 
adequate “oil  for  food”  deaL 

In  1995.  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gramme wrote  that  "Time  is 

running  out  for  the  children 
oflraq."  I have  to  hand  foe 
latest  embargo-related  child 
mortality  figures.  They  show 
that  time  ran  ootfor  1.21L285 
children  between  August  1990 
— when  sanctions  were  imple- 
mented — and  August  1997. 
Whilst  Britain  and  the  US 
bleat  about  the  rights  of  the 
UN  inspectors,  they  might 
also  reflect  on  the  UN  Conven- 
tion on  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 
Felicity  Arbuthnot. 

London  E9. 


I AM  outraged  that  foe  Gov- 
ernment is  considering 
“sympathetically”  a request 
by  Iraq  to  unfreeze  their  assets 

in  the  UK  The  same  report 
revealed  that  huge  sums  had 
been  paid  to  multinationals 
that  suffered  losses  alter  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Our  gmati  company,  which 
was  involved  in  the  export  of 
medical  re-agents  to  the  Minis- 
try ofHeahh  in  Kuwait,  lost  a 
valuable  source  of  income  and 
growth  at  that  time  to  the 
Americans.  We  have  not 
received  one  penny  In  compen- 
sation. Why  is  foe  Govem- 
ment  discriminating  against 
small  companies? 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Hundreds  of  British 
people  are  still  awaiting 
compensation  agreed  years 
ago  by  the  UN  for  their  losses 
after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq.  I am  one  of  them.  In  the 
summer,  I suggested  that  the 
Government  pay  our  compen- 
sation  from  these  Iraqi  assets 
and  that  it  should  be  the  Iraqi 
government  (who  started  foe 
war  and  caused  our  losses) 
that  should  have  to  wait  for 
sufficient  assets  to  be  accrued 
to  the  UN  fund.  This  proposed 
change  adds  a whole  new 
meaning  to  an  ethical  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Children,  chips 
and  corruption 


v/QtJR  Leader  on  child . 

Y laboar  (October  30)  recog- 
nises foe  seriousness  of  the^ 

issue  and  the  steps  that  need  to 


ence,  indoding  tire  need  to 

focus  on  the  most  serious 

forms  such  as  cbfldbondea 
labour  and  child  prastituiton. 

We  would,  however,  like  to 
point  out  that  nobanded  child 
labour  has  been  foundin the  ’ 
football  industry  in  Sialkot  In- 
deed, stitcfaingfootbaBsisac- 


thfm  wfrhar  industries,  which  is 
why  all  efforts  must  be  made  to 

ensure  that  children,  are  not 
pushed  into  other  work. 
Lesley  Roberts. 

Business  Standards  Advisor, 
Penfland  Group  pic. 

Squires  Lane, 

London  NS  2QL- . . 


Q O a write-in  campaign  has 
Obeen  launched  to  have  Ke- 
Tnai  Atflturk  elected  Man-of- 
foe-Ceutuiy  (Report,  October 
30).  Given  the  genoddal  char- 
?irtpr  of  his  regime,  one  pre- 
sumes that  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Pol  Pot  wffl  be  the  runners-up. 
Peter  Sands. 

AU  Souls  College, 

Oxford  OX1 4AL. 


The  Man  of  the  Century— 
no.  Person  erf" the  Century — 
is  Primo  Levi,  for  tailing  h:  its 
most  important  truth  with  un- 
paralleled wisdom  and  power. 
(Prof)  Norman  Geras. 
Department  of  Government, 
University  afManchester. 


I OAN  Rydon’s  comments  on 
U fish  and  chips  are  conde- 
scending (Letters,  October  SO). 
Firstly,  there  is  an  assumption 
that  all  eaters  of  fish  and  chips 
are  unaware  of  the  health 
risks.  Secondly,  there  Is  the 
contention  that  ‘there  are  more 
delicious  ways  of  costing  fish.’ 
Sorry,  professor,  your  snob- 
bery is  showing.  I think  not  I 
too  like  raw  tuna,  and 
microwaved/ grilled  fish.  But 
when  what  1 really  want  is  fish 
and  chips,  they  just  do  not  fit 
foe  bilL 

Duncan  Swallow. 

44  Bentfield  Road, 

Stansted  Mountfitchet, 

Essex  CM248HP. 


THE  suspension  of  constitu- 
I ency  parties  is  a matterfor 
the  local  Labour  Party,  not  the 
local  council  (Blair  orders 
clean-up  of  town  halls,  October 
27).  When  allegations  were 
marto  here  about  queue-jump- 
ing for  ho  using  renovation 
grants,  I ordered  an  immediate 
investigation.  The  report 
found  no  evidence  of  impropri- 
ety or  corruption  in  the  way 
that  the  council  had  dealt  with 
applications. 

(CUr)  Theresa  Stewart. 
Leader,  Birmingham  City  CnL 
Birmingham  B1  IBB. 


Pennine  way 


CMILY  Sheffield  has  fallen 
L-for  propaganda  about  rail- 
freight  across  the  Pennines 
(Tunnel  vision  the  Pennine 
way,  October  28).  Two-thirds 
oflorries  on  foe  M62  are  trav- 
elling less  than  than  150km, 
and  many  much  less:  the  like- 
lihood of  rail  capturing  that 
traffic  is  small. 

The  much-vaunted  Hum- 
ber-Mersey  business  accounts 
for  a mere  240  lorries/day  out 
of 15,800.  Rail  already  has  a 
large  share  of  bulk  move- 
ments, and.  at  foe  margin,  it  is 
attracting  certain  specialised 
flows  through  enterprising 
marketing  and  operations. 

But  in  the  most  optimistic  sce- 
nario, I concluded  that  540  lor- 
ries/day might  be  removed  by 
a good  raUfreight  service  — 
that  is  about  1 per  cent  of  total 
traffic. 

If  Railtrack  really  wants  to 
spend  money  on  foe  Pennine 
lines,  let  it  improve  the  infra- 
structure for  passenger  trains. 
Jonathan  Tyler. 

Passenger  Transport 
Networks, 

49  Stonegate,  York  YOl  2AW. 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  Last  cen- 
tury, when  foe  population  of 
Britain  was  a mere  20  million 
and  there  were  oo  cars  on  the 
roads.  John  Stuart  Min  write: 
“A  world  from  which  solitude 
is  extirpated  is  a very  poor 
ideaL  Solitude  is  essential  to 
any  depth  of  meditation  or  of 
character.  Nor  Is  there  much 
satisfaction  in  contemplating 
foe  world  with  every  rood  of 
land  brought  Into  cultivation, 
every  flowery  waste  or  natu- 
ral pasture  ploughed  up.”  I 
thought  of  his  words  last  week 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  at  the  tabernacle  here  in 
Machynlleth,  where  there  is 
currently  an  exhibition  of 
marvellous  photographs  of 
Cader  Idris  by  Pete  Davis, 
which  will  be  open  until  No- 
vember 15.  Its  title  Is  Soul  Of 
A Lonely  Place,  and  indeed 
the  pictures  are  all  of  moun- 
tain solitudes.  What  is 
remarkable  about  Cader  Idris, 
and  Snowdon  also,  is  that 
large  areas  of  them  are  still 
genuinely  lonely  places  be- 
cause nearly  everybody  keeps 


so  closely  to  the  trails  that  the 
rest  of  foe  mountains  largely 
retain  their  seclusion.  If 
J S MID  could  return  today,  he 
would  surely  be  deeply  de- 
pressed In  the  lowlands  when 
he  saw  all  foe  traffic  on  the 
roads  and  the  countryside  so 
bereft  of  its  wfidflowers,  and 
now  losing  some  of  its  best- 
loved birds  as  wall.  But  he 
might  be  more  cheerfal  if  he 
got  to  the  uplands  and  saw 
that  so  many  of  their  wild 
places  are  still  intact 
If  he  felt  that  way,  he  would 
be  seeming  only  foe  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  The  dark 
side  is  the  horrendous  over- 
grazing  by  sheep.  It  is  true 
that  In  some  special  areas  foe 
number  of  upland  sheep  is 
being  reduced.  Elsewhere, 
however,  foe  moorland  vege- 
tation Is  still  under  severe 
attack.  But  as  I could  easily 
fill  this  whole  page  with  a dia- 
tribe against  mountain  sheep; 

I had  better  shut  up  before  I 
get  launched  (or  maybe  even 
lynched). 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  guilty 


Mark  Lawson 


JURY-FIXING  used  to  be 
something  the  Ameri- 
can legal  authorities 
were  desperate  to  pre- 
vent. Now  jury-fixing  Is  what 
they  desparately  do 
themselves. 

The  OJ  Simpson  jury  pro- 
duced an  unpopular  verdict 
and  so  the  system  contrived  a 
second  civil  trial  with  an  op- 
posite and  more  generally  ac- 
ceptable result.  The  Louise 
Woodward  jury  has  now  come 
up  with  a verdict  which  em- 
barrasses lawyers  and  public 
and  so  the  judge  must  try  to 
nobble  them.  The  complex 
series  of  sentence-reduction 
submissions  which  Judge 
Hiller  Zobel  will  bear  on  Tues- 
day are  an  eleventh-hour  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachuetts 
from  handing  out  to  a 19-year- 
old  girl  — to  whose  actions 


clumsiness  or  bad  luck  seem 
as  likely  a component  as  mal- 
ice — the  kind  of  sentence 
which  to  Britain  would  be 
reserved  for  demonstrable 
psychopaths. 

In  a high-profile  criminal 
trial  these  days.  It  Is  generally 
assumed  that  foe  defendant  is 
not  the  only  figure  in  the 
dock.  Conventional  wisdom 
suggests  that  the  Jury  Systran 
is  also  up  for  Judgment,  or  the 
cult  of  the  expensive  defence 
lawyer  or  the  presence  of  the 
cameras  In  court  or  the  possi- 
bility of  a fair  trial  to  a cul- 
ture of  incontinent  publicity. 

There  is  an  obvious  tempta- 
tion for  a commentator  to 
hand  out  long  and  savage  sen- 
tences against  the  American 
jury  system.  In  no  other  legal 
culture  has  so  much  attention 
been  paid  to  the  selection  of 
panels  — through  highly-  paid 
Jury  consultants  and  compli- 
cated systems  of  challenges  — 
and  yet  the  choices  always 
seem  to  end  up  as  the  dirty 
dozen. 

Twelve  Americans  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  a Holly- 
wood-style  serial  killer.  But 
the  two  most  publicised  crimi- 
nal cases  of  recent  years  — 
foe  OJ  Simpson  murder  trial 
and  now  the  Louise  Wood- 
ward case  — have  both  pro- 
duced verdicts  significantly 


out  of  step  with  general  public 
and  media  readings  of  foe 
evidence. 

Yet  it  is  illogical  to  be  angry 
with  both  juries.  Though 
much  vilified,  the  Simpson 
jury  can  be  seen  to  have  ap- 
plied with  Impressive  ped- 
antry the  principle  of  “reason- 
able doubt”  on  which  the  legal 
system  is  based.  The  botched 
prosecution  — particularly 
the  disastrous  moment  when 
the  "bloodied  glove"  worn  by 
foe  murderer  failed,  for  what- 
ever reason,  to  fit  Simpson  — 
raised  doubt 

Now  the  court  of  public 
opinion  is  furious  with  the 
Woodward  jury  for  adopting 
exactly  foe  tactic  it  found 
lacking  in  the  Simpson  jury 
and  trusting  bunches  over 
evidential  niceties.  The  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  these  paradoxical  con- 
troversies is  that  juries  trill 
almost  never  consider  the  evi- 
dence to  foe  isolation  which 
the  law  demands.  The  peers  of 
OJ  Simpson  were  perhaps 
dazzled  by  his  celebrity.  The 
(trans-Atlantic)  peers  of 
Louise  Woodward  possibly  — 
being  predominantly  mature 
women  — found  It  easier  to 
identify  with  those  who  em- 
ploy nannies  than  with  nan- 
nies  themselves. 

In  respect  of  foe  Eappens  — 


parents  of  the  child  now  offi- 
cially found  by  foe  court  to 
have  been  murdered  — we 
should  be  carefUl  that  what 
appears  to  many  as  a serious 
miscarriage  of  justice  should 
not  lead  to  their  being  demon- 
ised in  Britain.  Their  tragedy 
is  a real  one. 

Yet  the  principle  of  the  trial 
system  is  that  evidence  must 
take  precedence  over  emo- 
tion. If  the  medical  evidence 
about  the  presence  of  an  old 
injury  to  the  child's  skull  did 
not  introduce  “reasonable 
doubt”  about  the  murder 
charge,  then  it  Is  hard  to  see 
that  the  concept  has  any- 
meaning. 

In  this  regard,  another  of 
the  secondary  indictments 
produced  by  the  Woodward 
verdict  was  against  the  Amer- 
ican legal  system’s  increasing 
indulgence  of  foe  victims.  The 
harrowing  but  pointless  “im- 
pact statement”  made  by  the 
Eappens  before  sentencing  — 
and  foe  parents'  angry  ap- 
pearance on  a television  talk 
show  while  the  jury  was  still 
out  — are  both  part  of  a cul- 
ture of  emotionalism  which 
must  surely  encourage  the 
kind  of  heart-over-  head  ver- 
dirts,  from  Juries  which  are 
proving  such  an  embarass- 
ment  to  American  law.  One 
consequence  of  the  Woodward 


trial  has  been  to  set  back  the 
cause  of  those  to  this  country 
who  have  campaigned  for 
“Impact  statements”  and  a 
relaxation  on  media  comment 
during  a triaL 

The  Massachusetts  public 

— although  now  apparently 

widely  taking  Louise's  side 

must  also  share  guilt  in  the 
verdict  A district  attorney’s 
desire  to  impress  the  elector- 
ate with  his  toughness 
resulted  in  the  seriousness  of 
the  charges  which  the  au  pair 
originally  faced.  The  long  at- 
tempt of  Boston  politicians  to 
resist  public  pressure  for  foe 
death  penalty  led  to  the  inflex- 
ible savagery  of  the  custodial 
sentences  of  which  Louise 
Woodward  Is  a victim. 

However,  one  American 
legal  institution  — foe  slick 
and  expensive  defence  lawyer 

— has  emerged  with  unex- 
pected credit  from  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  line  from  the 
defence  lawyers  at  their  press 
conferences  has  essentially 
been:  look,  we  know  we  de- 
fend guilty  people  but  this  one 
Is  absolutely  innocent. 

This  really  didn't  feel  like 
spin.  The  defendant  success- 
fully took  a polygraph  test  (ex- 
eluded  from  the  evidence)  and 
consistently  refused  the  plea- 
bargaining which  is  the 
American  system’s  escape 


route  for  the  guilty.  The 
haunted  faces  of  the  defence 
counsel  after  the  verdict 
really  did  not  seem  to  srpeak  of 

toss  of  ego  and  reduced  Suture 
fee  levels  — the  post-trial  emo- 
tion we  would  normally  asso- 
ciate with  defeated  American 
lawyers  — but  a genuine 
moral  horror  at  the  outcome 
of  foe  case.  The  biggest  loser 
is  the  reputation  of  a nation 
which  founded  itselfto  part  to 
opposition  to  the  British  lagat 
system.  It  Is  hard  not  to  thtwfr 
that  If  a developing  country 
had  put  a British  teenager 
through  this  legal  ordeal, 
foere  would  be  talk  of  ending 
diplomatic  relations.  If 
France  had  done  it,  there 
would  be  talk  of  a boycott  of 
its  products.  The  USA’s  strate- 
gic status  — and  the  market- 
ability of  its  products  — pro- 
tects it  from  such 
consequences. 

It  happens  that  Boston  has 
ueea  the  source  of  many 
oioral  sermons  against  the 
British  in  recent  decades  — 
because  of  the  deep  identifica- 
tion of  politicians  and.  popu- 
lace with  the  Irish  nationalist 
^use  — but,  after  the  events 
of  Thursday,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts 
would  be  well  advised  to  keep 
quiet  about  morality  and  jus- 
tice for  a long  while. 
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Being  late  doesn’t  always 
mean  we’ll  miss  the  bus 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


Is  £Sfne*  m international 
politics  a mortal  sin?  The 
view  of  international  life 
a®  fuU  of  opportunities 
which,  once  missed,  never 
?od  of  delays  for 
which  high  prices  must  be 
paid,  has  too  much  of  a grip 
on  us.  Nations  are  seen  as  de- 
moted or  damaged  because 
tney  made  the  wrong  choice 
at  such  and  such  a moment,  it 
may  be  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  the  cenrurVs  wars 
which  emphasise  decisive 
junctures.  There  is  also  the 


preoccupation,  in  a time  of 
Groupings  and  combinations, 
with  exclusion  and  isolation 
to  any  case,  it  is  a view  which 
has  influenced  criticisms  of 
the  British  government's  ap- 
proach to  European  Monetary 
Union. 

Yet  the  lesson  of  broad 
movements  of  change  is  that 
lateness  matters  less  than 
arrival,  and  that  those  who  go 
first  often  find  that  thev  need 
the  accession  of  those  who  fol- 
low too  much  to  charge  any 
serious  price  for  delay.  Jf  the 
argument  for  European  union 
is  that  its  necessity  arises 
from  the  situation  in  which 
Europeans  Qnd  themselves, 
then  that  situation  does  not 
change  because  a particular 
nation  makes  a particular 
“negative"  decision.  The  ne- 
cessity itself.  Like  a powerful 

and  constantly  reinforced 
1 river,  asserts  and  reasserts  Its 
i pressure  on  governments  and 
peoples,  and  that  river  must 


| eventually  reach  its  sea.  In 
! this  larger  picture,  the  Blair 
I Government's  clear  commit- 
ment to  monotan'  union  this 
week  matters  far  more  than 
ibe  timetable.  The  river  has 
breached  the  British  dike. 
That,  it  appears,  is  how  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl,  briefed 
by  Tony  Blair  only  a few 
weeks  ago.  understands  tr.  It 
is  also  how  the  pro-Europeans 
or  the  Conservative  Party*  see 
it.  as  they  seize  this  moment 
to  try  to  create  a platform  for 
a different  kind  of  Tory  party 
in  a post-EMU  future. 

When  Germans  are  polled 
on  monetary'  union,  some  BO 
percent  say  they  would  prefer 
to  keep  the  national  currency. 
But  when  they  are  asked 
whether  they  think  monetary 
union  will  nevertheless  come, 
the  proportions  are  reversed. 
If  means  Germans  accept  that 
their  political  and  business 
class  wants  monetary  union 
and  is  prepared  to  take  the 


1 responsibility,  before  the 
| people,  for  bringing  it  in.  If 
| “they”  want  It.  a "they"  that 
is  trained  and  tasked  to  take 
decisions  in  the  national  in- 
terest. then  so  be  it.  When- 
ever the  German  opposition 
has  attempted  to  tap  popular 
feeling  against  the  Euro  and 
against  the  Kohl  govern- 
ment’s attempts  at  austerity, 
it  has  come  a cropper.  Voters 
are  aggrieved  about  these 
matters,  but  they  do  not  see 
the  opposition  as  offering  a 
realistic  alternative  policy. 
Voters  in  France  did  switch 
governments,  but  there  too, 
the  commitment  to  monetary 
union  was.  after  a judder  or 
two,  essentially  unshaken  by 
the  change. 

It  is  the  recognition  oT  the . 

Inevitability  of  monetary 
union  because  the  national 
elite  Is  set  on  it  that  has  so  far  , 
been  missing  in  Britain.  This 
is  the  true  “lack  of  prepara- 
tion"  for  Europe  by  the  last  l 


Conservative  government  to 
which  Gordon  Brown 
referred  in  his  monetary 
union  statement 

Hie  most  important  form  of 
preparation  Is  not  technical 
but  psychological,  and  the 
history  of  European  associa- 
tion shows  again  and  again 
the  fitmo  pattern  which  is. 
first,  a commitment  by  the 
elite  and.  second,  the  winning 
of  some  kind  of  assent,  often 
reluctant,  from  the  peoples. 
Britain  has  now  entered  a 
period  in  which  the  determi- 
nation of  the  government,  and 
most  of  the  business  class, 
will  over  time  create  the 
sense  of  inevitability  which  is 
the  true  basis  of  ' popular  ac- 
ceptance of  monetary  union 
in  Germany  and  Prance. 

It  is  not  the  only  basis.  In 
Italy  and  Spain,  It  is  aspira- ! 
tlon  rather  than  resignation 
which  Informs  pro-European  i 
popular  feeling.  In  truth,  a Da- 1 
tlonalism  which  wants  to 
show  it  is  as  disciplined,  dem- 
ocratic, and  modem  as  north- 
ern Europe  has  been  har- 
nessed to  the  monetary*  union 
project  This  is  why  the  Re- 
founded Communist  Party  in 
Italy,  forcing  Romano  Prodi's 
government  into  resignation 
over  the  cuts  in  welfare  it  was 
making  to  qualify  for  mone- 
tary union,  found  it  had  mis- 
calculated. Italians  want  to  be 
in  the  first  European  rank, 
which  Dor  them  has  come  to 
mean  entry  into  monetary 
union  from  the  start,  more 


than  they  want  to  retain  their 
welfare  system  on  scathed. 
Rebuffed  by  public  opinion, 
the  Communists  reversed 
themselves,  and  a strength- 
ened Prodl  government 
returned  to  office. 

In  S;viLn.  a similar  relation- 
ship u :th  the  North,  allied  to 
th-.  Irtish  understanding  of 
Eurok  as  both  a guarantee  of 
their  own  democracy  and  a 
source  of  immediate  benefits, 
produces  a similar  degree  of 
popular  support.  Britain,  like 
Sweden  ami  Denmark,  is  in 
neither  the  rinss  of  resigna- 
tion nor  that  of  aspiration, 
and  must  belong  to  the  former 
before  it  makes  the  change-  Of 


outsider.  It  would  after  all  be 
counter-productive  to  put  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  a Brit- 
ain committed  and  actively 
preparing  for  entry,  particu- 
larly when  that  preparation 
involves  a popular  referen 
dum.  Hie  French  and  Ger- 
man governments  seem,  in 
any  case,  to  preceive  a new 
need  for  a cooperative  Brit- 
ain in  Europe,  as  a balance  to 
their  own  bilateral  relation- 
ship at  the  decision-making 
centre.  It  Is  one  which  mon.e- 
I tary  union  makes  more  ur- 
gent, because  Britain  is  such 
an  important  financial  centre, 
and  one  which  Italy  and 
Spain  do  not.  for  a variety  of 


Holding  a seat  for  Britain  at  the  Central 
Bank  is  a signal  that  it  is  regarded  as  a 
member  in  waiting  rather  than  an  outsider 


course,  there  Is  also  a more 
selfish  element  in  the  Blair 
and  Brown  calculations — let- 
ting others  take  the  plunge 
first  — - but  it  is  secondary. 

Will  Britain  be  made  to  pay 
for  it?  Not  by  the  European 
institutions,  surely.  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  thinks  of  bending  the 
rules  to  reduce  or  abolish  a 
probationary  period  and  to 
hold  open  a seat  for  Britain  at 
the  top  level  of  the  European 
Central  Bank  as  a signal  that 
Britain  is  regarded  as  a mem- 
ber in  waiting  rather  than  an 


reasons,  at  the  moment  pro- 
vide. The  reason  Is  in  part  the 
simple  one  that  two  can  find 
themselves  in  a confronta- 
tion, whereas  with  three  lead- 
ing actors  there  is  always  a 
tiebreaker. 

The  problem  of  Europe  as  a 
popular  programme  Is  that 
union  has  been  a series  of 
strategic  responses  to  the 
threats  affecting  the  conti- 
nent, the  threat  of  war  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  economic 
domination  by  American  and 
Japanese  industry,  of  disinte- 


gration after  the  Soviet  col- 
lapse. and  now  of  economic 
globalisation.  Thar  these 
threats  could  only  be  met  by 
combination  was  obvious  to 
most  politicians,  civil  ser- 
vants and  soldiers,  but  less 
obvious  to  the  man  in  the 
street  The  result  was  an  in- 
ternationalisation of  the 
European  leadership  classes, 
while  the  politics  that  gave 
them  office  and  legitimacy 
remained  obdurately 
national.  Each  country  has 
dealt  with  the  resulting  split 
in  attitudes,  which  is  some- 
times almost  schizophrenic. 
In  its  own  way.  Britain's  path 
has  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult but  there  now  begins  a 
psychological  convergence  — 
much  more  important  than 
the  business  cycle  — with  its 
partners.  Against  that 
change,  a few  years  longer  to 
wait  may  not  be  as  critical  as 
they  now  appear.  All  of 
Europe  must  wait,  in  any 

case,  for  the  developments 
that  we  need  to  begin  to  close 
the  gap  between  elite  co-oper- 
ation and  popular  feeling. 
Those  include  changes  in  the 
formal  European  institutions, 
but  the  hope  must  be  that  a 
growth  of  local  and  regional 
democracy,  and  of  cross  bor- 
der trade  union  co-operation, 
will  change  the  European  po- 
litical landscape,  allowing 
popular  continental  combina- 
tions to  emerge.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  that  lateness  is  part  of 
the  European  condition. 
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Julia  Pascal  detects  afoul 
stink  emanating  from  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  calls  for  Government 
intervention  to  crack  down  on 
the  offshore  havens  exploited 
by  child  pornographers,  drug 
dealers  and  assorted  fraudsters 
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W-  ATERLOO.  I 
sit  in  the  Eur- 
ostar lounge 
full  of  busi- 
nessmen, 

awaiting  my  Paris  train. 
Drinks  and  newspapers  are 
free!  I pick  up  a small  lami- 
nated leaflet  inviting  me  to 
invest  in  Offshore  Private 
Banking.  It  promises 
“specialist  staff  in  Guernsey 
to  save  tax"  and  “protect 
your  estate"  with  total 
‘anonymity. 

Flicking  through  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  the  press  I learn 
how  offshore  banking  can  “le- 
gitimately avoid  tax".  A 
healthy  offshore  life  assur- 
ance guarantees  my  husband 
i r a lifetime  of  tax-free  income. 
There  is  a way  of  avoiding  tax 
for  parents- making  gifts  in  a 
child’s  name  or  for  pension- 
er®. willing  to  live  six  months 
. in  Spain.  The  list  of  ways  to  1 
legally  cheat  the  revenue  is 
endless.  The  Channel  Islands 
: and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  Brit- 
‘ -ain’s  offshore  bonanzas.  But 
at  what  cost  to  the  rest  of  us? 

Labour  vows  not  to  raise 
taxes  hut  they  urgently  need 
" revenue  for  the  health  ser- 
"vice,  education  and  puhUc 
' transport.  What  could  be 
■’hldre  logical  than  examining 
■ -the  dubious  way  of  life  car- 
ried-on  in  these  islands,  with 
, their  secret,  feudal  govern- 
1 meats  and  exclusive  banking 
■'  ‘■Jaws?  Labour's  current  wind- 
; fell  tax  looks  trifling  com- 
pared to  the  billions  it  stands 
; to  gain  in  cash  flowing 
through  these  Islands. 

■ We ' are  all  -implicated.  I 
notice  my  last  Mercury  bill 
Seemed  tobe  based  at  a Cfaan- 
*’  nel  Island  address:  and  how 
(jo  rr  know  what  my  higb- 
: street  barik  is  doing  with  its 
offshore  reserves?  Defenders 
of  the  present  system  com- 
plain that  a removal  of  the 
'current  tax  avoidance  ma- 
■ chine  will  result  in  compa- 
nies and  individuals  taking 
‘their  money  abroad.  The  ar- 
• gument  is  -morally  specious. 
-'Certainly,  mainland  busines- 
ses will  have  to  start  paying 
taxes  like  the  rest  of  us  and 
the  rogues  who  use  the  is- 
lands for  money  laundering 
'will  certainly  move  their 
trade:  By  allowing  them  to 


continue,  we  too  are  compli- 
cit  in  an  unfair  system.  Why 
should  there  be  one  tax  law 
on  the  mainland  and  another 
for  offshore  islands?  If  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  file 
of  Man  profit  from  British 
defence  and  social  security 
then  they  should,  be  made  to 
fell  into  line  with  the  British 
mainland  laws. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  bow 
many  businesses  are  run 
from  the  Channel  Islands  and 
die  Isle  of  Man.  As  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  mainland  tax- 
payer lose  out  sex  lines,  arms 
deals,  drugs  and  money  laun- 
dering have  all  been  men- 
tioned as  major  profiteers  in 
the  present  system. 

There  are  even  whispers 
that  the  Channel  Islands  were 
used  during  the  cold  war  as  a 
way  of  financing  secret  Brit- 
ish operations.  But  today  the 
Islands'  practice  is  quite  at 
odds  with  Blair's  vision  of  a 
fairer  Britain  and  it  is  time 
they  were  dismantled  as  tax 
havens. 

When  we  discuss  offshore 
finance  we  are  talking  about 


I countries.  Its  largest  recent 
I fraud  case  involves  the  pri- 
vate Swiss  bank  Can  trade,  a 
banker,  a currency  trader 
and  an  accountant  Sixty  nine 
alleged  fraud  charges  have 
been  brought  and  *27  million 
of  clients’  money  was  lost. 
£200.000  was  spent  in  PR  in  an 
effort  to  counter  the  bad  pub- 
licity. There  is  supposed  to  he 
a regulating  system,  but  how 
can  regulation  be  possible 
when  politicians  sit  on  the 
boards  of  banks  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  regulating? 

Money  scandals  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  legal  in- 
equalities currently  going  on 
offshore.  This  was  high- 
lighted last  year  when  the 
French  engaged  In  a battle 
with  Guernsey  over  fishing 
rights.  Parisian  lawyer  Moni- 
que Fauchon  was  at  first 
refused  the  right  to  defend 
her  client  Jean-Pierre  Lever- 
rier  in  a Guernsey  court. 
After  taking  her  complaint  to 
Brussels,  Monique  Fauchon 
was  finally  allowed  to  plead 
In  Guernsey. 

What  this  peculiar  case 


when  applied.  In  Sark  (where 
there  Is  no  divorce  and  where 
female  members  of  parlia- 
ment have  to  cover  their 
heads)  the  millionaire  press 
barons,  the  Barclay  Brothers, 
are  challenging  Sark's  primo- 
geniture law  which  allows 
only  the  eldest  son  inheri- 
tance rights-  This  is  certainly 
am  extraordinary  case  where 
new  money  picks  a fight 
against  old  money  and  its 
allegedly  medieval  customs. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  have  no  political 
parties!  Dissidents  accuse  the 
Islands  of  being  run  by  a few 
masonic  families  who  retain 
power  through  autono- 
mously-run banking  systems, 
police  and  Judiciary. 

| There  is  little  new  blood  on 
1 the  islands.  In  the  Channel 
1 Islands,  nasnal,  poorly  paid. 

I usually  Portuguese  guest- 
workers  are  brought  in  for 
the  summer  tourist  trade  and 
1 then  encouraged  to  leave  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Manx 
finance  sector  brings  in  36 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  but 
employs  only  20  per  cent  of 


Questions  must  be  asked  about  the  right  of  certain  British 
Isles  to  legally  siphon  funds  from  a Treasury  which 
desperately  needs  funds  to  help  build  a healthier  society ' 


l verv  serious  money  and, 
I parallel  with  the  money 
deals,  are  deep  political  and 
moral  implications. 

After  the  genocide  in 
Rwanda,  Mil-Tec.  a British 
company,  alleged  to  have  sup- 
plied arms  for  the  massacres, 
was  noted  as  being  registered 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  nomi- 
nee directors  from  the  Chan- 
nel island  of  Sark- 

In  Douglas,  capital  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  bank  cashiers 
talk  of  customers  arriving 
with  suitcases  full  of  cash. 
British  and  fbreign  investors 
hid  £15  billion  in  Manx  banks 
last  year.  Nobody  knows 
where  these  deposits  come 
from,  but  local  cabbies  report 
frequent  whistle-stop  visits 
by  Liverpool  and  Dublin  drug 
traffickers  who  rush  from  air- 
port to  hpnk  and  back  again. 

Jersey  has  78  banks  from  16 


i reveals  is  that  the  aggrieved 
party  (and  Fauchon  is  not 
alone)  has  to  go  to  plead  in 
Brussels  for  the  right  to  apply 
British  law  In  a British  court 
How  many  Guernsey  people 
have  the  know-how  to  take 
their  complaint  to  the  Euro- 
pean courts? 

Indeed,  the  Guernsey  judi- 
cial system  has  often  been 
criticised  as  being  a law  unto 
itself.  Monsieur  Leverrier 
was  held  in  custody  for  more 
than  24  hours  to  Guernsey 
which  Madame  Fauchon  com- 
plains was  “against  the  law” 
and  “would  he  illegal  in  Great 
Britain".  She  also  com- 
plained of  the  massive  fines 
“out  of  all  proportion  with 
fines  on  the  mainland". 
Guernsey,  so  used  to  behav- 
ing independently,  is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  European  law 
which  proves  embarrassing 


the  population.  Here  there  is 
a two-tier  system  with  many 
living  hand-to-mouth  in  a 
society  awash  with  money.  In 
Guernsey  or  Jersey,  house 
purchase  restrictions  make 
buying  impossible  for  all  ex- 
cept the  very  rich.  These  is- 
lands boast  the  facade  of  mod- 
em Britain  while  functioning 
under  feudal  law  and  enjoy- 
ing a freebooting  capitalism. 
Can  we  allow  this  to 
continue? 

No  written  agreement  ex- 
ists between  the  Channel  Is- 
lands and  Westminster.  In 
feet  although  we  mainland 
taxpayers  fo-t  the  bills  for 
offshore  defence  and  social 
security  costs  the  islands  are 
self-governing  UK  Crown  de- 
j pendencies:  part  of  Great : 
1 Britain  but  not  part  of  the 
UK.  Constitutionally  West- 
minster can  improve  any  law 


on  the  Islands  but  no  current 
Labour  directive  is  planned 
to  bring  them  into  line  with 
mainland  practice.  Yet  the  is- 
lands leach  from  the  Trea- 
sury and  allow  an  unfair 
banking  system  quite  in  con- 
tradiction. with  new  Labour’s 
image.  How  can  Blair  plead 
for  more  equal  representa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities 
at  Westminster  and  still  allow 
these  feudal,  secret  societies 
with  their  huge  financial  in- 
centives for  the  rich  to  flour- 
ish on  British  soil? 

Thanks  to  the  islands'  low 
profile,  few  mainlanders 
notice  the  extent  of  these 
anomalies,  and  the  wealthy 
island  governments  certainly 
do  not  want  attention  from 
the  British  mainland 
taxpayer.  • , 

Stories  of  dirty  deals 
abound.  Jersey  is  said  to  have 
been  implicated  in  Italian 
scandals  including  the  Banco 
Ambrosi&no  affair,  and  more 
recently  that  involving  the 
finances  of  Silvio  Berlusconi 
In  Sark,  which  is  run  by  a 
"Seigneur’’,  Michael  Beau- 
mont, many  householders 
"sell’’  their  addresses  for  £100 
to  companies  and  individuals 
based  abroad  who  make  ex- 
traordinary profits  from  this 
shady  area. 

This  two-mile  long  island  is 
used  as  a convenient  phone 
exchange  where  calls  are 
automatically  diverted  to  des- 
tinations in  Sierra  Leone, 
Austria,  Spain,  Switeerland. 
California  and  Latvia.  Bel- 
gians, Swedes.  Dutchmen  and 
Britons  pretend  to  1 re  on 
Sark  in  this  way  to  gain  zero 
tax  rating. 

Sark  residents  also  become 
directors  of  companies  of 
whose  practices  they  prefer 
to  remain  ignorant  No  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  Sarkese 
residents  are  company  direc- 
tors. Mhny  are  selling  their 
name*!  as  sham  nominee  di- 
rectors to  foreign-registered 
companies  dodging  taxes. 
One  Sark  citizen  profits  by 
acting  as  director  of  2,400 
companies!  The  real  company 
owners  hide  behind  these 
: ontmen.  “Sarking"  a com- 
p.  -V  means  anonymity  and 
tax-free  profits.  Telephone 
sex  lines  and  child  pomogra- 
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phy  are  most  often  mentioned 
as  among  the  activities  prac- 
tised but,  as  no  checks  are 
made,  nobody  can  measure 
the  extent  of  this  massive 
underworld  profit. 

When  stories  of  money 
laundering  or  arms  cur, 
face,  local  assurances  are  im- 
mediately given,  stating  that 
such  misdemeanours  are 
minor  blips  in  a self-regufat- , 
tog  industry.  Bad  publicity 
might  scare  off  future  profit 
merchants.  But  the  question  < 
is  not  one  of  how  such  blips 
can  be  avoided  but  whether  . 
Labour  is  willing  to  bring  i 
these  peculiar  money  mar- 
kets Into  line  with  bow  the  I 
rest  of  us  are  obliged  to  live.  | 

We  cannot  separate  the 
massive  crime  and  drug  prob- 
lems of  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Dublin  or  London  from  the 
suitcases  craibmed  with 
banknotes  secreted  anony- 
mously offshore.  Not  to  con- 
nect is  to  be  short-sighted. 

Tony  Blair’s  agenda  is  to 
create  a fairer  Britain.  There- 
fore questions  must  be  asked 
about  the  moral  right  of  cer- 
tain British  Isles  legally  to 
siphon  funds  from  a Treasury 
which  desperately  needs 
funds  to  help  build  a health- 
ier society.  The  financial  and 
legal  practices  carried  out  an 
the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  are  an  Insult  to 
the  rest  of  us  on  the  main- 
land. If  we  are  an  equal  citi- 
zens in  New  Labour’s  New 
Britain  then  let  us  all  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  legal  and  tax 
laws.  They  say  that  money 
has  no  odour  but  in  these 
offshore  Islands,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  stink. 


This  weik’«  «- 
aayiat,  Jufia 
Pascal, » a 
writer  acid 
theatre  direc- 
tor. Her  play 
about  the 
Channel  Ides, 
Theresa,  which 
fughfights  the  issue  of  war- 
time  eoBaboratSon  with  the 
Maris,  b being  staged  at  the 
Imperial  War  Museum,  London 
from  Tuesday,  November  4 
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If  you  had  tears  of  joy  or  grief 
- prepare  to  shed  them  again. 
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Liberty  bell  tolls 


Reputations 


Daggers  glint  in 
Regent  Street’s 
neo-Tudor 
emporium,  as 
JULIA  FINCH 
reports 


Taking Jifee^taes !‘ . Stylishly  dresSed  windows  at  the  West  End  store  where  sales  are  10  per  cent  up  but  the  reduced 
spending  pbW£r  of  the  yen  Is  behind  the  share  price  jitters  fuelling  a power  struggle  photograph:  david  mansell 


ENIS  Cassidy 
must  sometimes 
wonder  why  he 
bothers  to  get  out 
of  bed  in  the 
morning.  Two  years  ago  he 
took  on  hauling  the  ailing 
Liberty  store  into  the  modem 
world.  He  knew  it  wouldn’t  be 
easy,  not  least  because  the 
business  was  bogged  down  in 
the  ethos  and  egos  of  its 
founding  fain  ny 

He  had  to  be  offered  the  job 
more  than  once.  He  needed 
persuading  by  Liberty's  non- 
executive directors.  And  he 
needed  assurances  he  would 
be  left  to  administer  whatever 
medicine  he  prescribed. 

The  son  of  a bus  conductor- 
turned-mill  Iona  ire  didn’t 
need  the  money  — £150.000  a 
year  — and  he  must  be  won- 
dering whether  he  needs  the 
aggravation. 

For  the  former  boss  of  Brit- 
ish Home  Stores  and  the  Bod- 
dington’s  cream  of  Manches- 
ter brewery  faces  a long  battle 
to  keep  his  job. 

Two  substantial  sharehold- 
ers — the  founding  Stewart- 
Liberty  family  and  South 
African  shareholder  activist 
Brian  Myerson,  who  together 
speak  for  44  per  cent  of  the 
neo-Tudor  Regent  Street  tour- 
ist trap  — have  joined  forces 
in  a move  to  oust  him. 

Cassidy's  advisers  admit  he 
was  shocked  by  the  develop- 
ment, for  the  two  camps  op- 
posing him  were  until 
recently  sworn  enemies. 
Myerson  had  waged  a suc- 
cessful two-year  campaign  to 
change  the  share  structure  of 
the  group,  giving  all  share- 
holders equal  voting  rights, 
which  deprived  the  Stewart- 
Liberty  dan  of  control. 

But  Cassidy  won’t  give  In 
without  a battle.  He  is  now 
working  on  tbe  letter  of  his 
life  to  shareholders. 

The  letter  will  try  to  show 
why  his  strategy  Is  right  and' 
attempt  to  open  up'  old 
wounds  between  the  plotters. 

Liberty’s  story,  like  all  fam- 
ily sagas,  is  long  and  compli- 
cated Founded  in  1875,  Lib- 
erty is  to  London's  West  End 
what  Harvey  Nichols  and 
Harrods  are  to  Knights  bridge. 
But  while  Harrods  has  grown 
and  prospered.  Liberty  has 
lost  its  way. 

The  store  is  still  stunning, 
and  stocks  spectacular  fur- 
nishings, jewellery  and  gifts 
alongside  its  famous  fabrics. 
Shoppers  range  from  wealthy 
aesthetes  to  tourists  from 
around  the  globe.  But  in  1996 
it  recorded  a £16.6  million 
loss. 

Liberty's  problems 
stemmed  from  family  battles. 
Under  the  29-year  chairman- 
ship of  Arthur  Stewart-Lib- 
erty,  who  presided  over  the 
company  until  1981  and  died 
at  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
cade, the  company  success- 


fully exploited  Its  name.  He 
hunt  a huge  and  profitable 
wholesaling  division  that  sold 
Liberty  products  to  other 
retailers  worldwide. 

When  be  retired,  his  sons 
Oliver  and  Richard  became 
the  family  force  in  the  com- 
pany. Even  while  their  father 
was  alive  the  brothers  had 
problems  working  together. 
When  he  died  they  regularly 
collided.  Richard,  the  more 
mercurial  of  the  two,  wanted 
the  store  to  be  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  modern  design,  sup- 
porting new  fhsbion  names. 

He  wanted  the  store  filled 
with  exotica  and  ordered  buy- 
ers not  to  worry  about  bud- 
gets or  whether  everything 
they  purchased  might  sell-  He 
hosted  huge  promotional  par- 
ties, known  to  other  directors 
as  “Richard's  piss-ups”. 

Oliver  was  responsible  for 
finding  products  for  the 
wholesale  division,  which 
were  all  supposed  to  be  on  dis- 
play. But  he  was  cautious  and 
traditional  .and  if  Richard 
didn't  like  Oliver's  goods  he 
wouldn’t  display  them.  Oliver 
also  postponed  plans  to  open 
airport  retail  outlets. 

It  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
opportunity  that  Brian  Myer- 
son seeks  out  — underper- 
forming companies  where 
some  serious  shareholder 
pressure  can  work  wonders. 
He  would  change  the  manage- 
ment or  the  ownershto  and 
either  way  make  a profit.  He 
had  done  the  same  before, 
with  Aquascutum.  and 
walked  away  much  wealthier. 

In  1992,  he  bought  15  per 


cent  of  the  company  and  im- 
mediately demanded  a change 
in  the  voting  structure. 

Myerson  and  Oliver  Stew- 
art-Liberty  clashed  from  the 
outset  Myerson  said  Liberty 
was  ‘‘Edwardian”;  Oliver 
Stewart-Liberty  accused 
Myerson  of  being  a “corpo- 
rate raider”. 

There  was  a long  stand-on 
but,  under  City  pressure  and 
the  threat  of  new  EU  regula- 
tions, the  Stewart-Liberty 
rian  admitted  defeat. 

In  April  1995,  as  Cassidy 
was  being  persuaded  to  join 
the  company,  the  brothers 
were  forced  to  resign  as  direc- 
tors. By  now  their  formidable 
stepmother  and  major  share- 
holder, Elizabeth  Stewart-Lib- 
erty, was  referring  to  the  di- 
rectors as  “the  enemy”  and  at 
1995's  annual  meeting  Oliver 
warned:  ” Well  be  back.” 

Cassidy,  aged  64,  must  have 
harboured  fears  the  family 
would  return  to  haunt  him. 
Before  he  accepted  the  job  he 
asked  Elizabeth  Stewart-Lib- 
erty to  promise  they  would 
not  interfere.  He  got  the  as- 
surance. but  has  without 
doubt  tested  their  patience. 


ALMOi 
after 
meat 
the  o 
Libert 


LMOST-  a year 
his  appoint- 
he  suspended 
dividend  on 
rty1  s,  shares  — 
and  with  it  went  vast 
amounts  of  annual  income  for 
the  family  shareholders  — 
some  £200.000  a year  for  Eliza- 
beth alone.  1 

She,  reportedly,  was  morti- 
fied. Her  po-plotter.  Myerson, 
was  ecstatic.  The . move,  he 
said,  was  essential,  .and  if  it 
left  some  of  the  family  short 
of  cash,  so  much  the  better 
because  they  might  be  forced 
to  sell  some  shares!  and  he 
would  be  a wining  buyer. 

Cassidy  took  his  corporate 
axe  to  the  business,  shutting 
down  20  regional  stores  and 
chopping  500  jobs. 

More  recently.  Elizabeth 
was  said  to  be  horrified  when 
Cassidy  refused  to  open  a 


Embattled . . . Cassidy  fights  on  photograph:  e Hamilton  west 


book  of  condolence  in  Lib*, 
erty's  Regent  Street  store 
after  the  death  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  insisted  on 
opening  for  .business  in  the 
afternoon  after  her  flineraL  - 
Cassidy  farther  atoated 
the  family  when,  withlrt 
weeks  of  his  arrival,  he  &ed 
Richard,  claiming  that  he  had 
told  a Japanese  partner  of 
plans  to  end  their 
relationship.  • _ . „ . 

Richard  claimed  unfair  dis- 
missal and  the  case,  coinci- 
dentally, came  before  an  in- 
dustrial tribunal  last  week. 
The  tribunal  upheld  his 
claims,  but  a spokesman  tor 
the  family  yesterday  said  he 
didn’t  want  his  old  Job  back. 

“He  has  no 'desire  to  be  in- 
volved in  running  the  busi- 
ness," he  explained.  “The  - 
family  is  happy  with  tbe  rest 
of  the  board.  Their  beef  is 
with  Cassidy." 

Their  beefs  are  many  and 
were  put  to  Cassidy  a week  ' 
aeo,  when  ex-banker  Odile 
Griffith,  the  family's  financial 
adviser,  requested  a meeting. 

It  wasn’t  an  unusual 
request  but  it  was  a shock 
when  she  turned  up  with 
Myerson,  the  family's  former 
enemy.  They  had  three  de- 
mands — a requisition  from 
27  per  cent  shareholder  Eliza-  • 
beth  Stewart-Liberty  for  an 
extraordinary  general  meet-  _ 
ing  to  remove  Cassidy  and  ap-  ‘ 
point  Griffith  and  Myerson 
non-executive  directors. 

The  family  are  united  In  op- 
position to  Cassidy.  Richard, 
Oliver  and  their  sister  Fran- 
cesca Byng,  together  with 
their  stepsister  Fiona  Living- 
stone Learmonth,  all  back 
Elizabeth’s  move.  Their  main 
complaint  is  the  company’s 
disappointing  share  perfor- 
mance. The  shares  stood  at  - 
250p  when  he  was  appointed 
and  yesterday  were  at  352.5p, 
although  last  year  they 
reached  nearly  450p. 

The  plot  was  hatched  after 
the  company  revealed  it  made 
a trading  loss  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  A 
£777,000  trading  profit  a year ' 
earlier  fell  to  a £137,000  loss 
this  year  as  a result  of 
£1.2  million  spent  on  market- 
ing and  more  senior  manag- 
ers. Liberty  bas  also  been  hit 
by  the  strength  of  the  pound 
against  the-  yen,  which  has 
cur  bed -the  spending  power  of 
Japanese  tourists.  Sales  in 
Regent  Street,  however,  were 
ahead  nearly  10  per  cent. 

Cassidy  has  grand  plans  to 
put  the  Liberty  label  in  knit- 
wear and  shirts  and  to  open 
more  airport  stores  around 
the  world.  He  is  also  consider- 
ing mail  order  and  Middle 
East  expansion. 

Richard  Stewart-Liberty 
branded  Cassidy’s  £40  million 
modernisation  plans  for  the 
Regent  Street  store  an  “in- 
sult” to  Liberty’s  Image. 

Cassidy  is  ready  to  stand 
and  fight,  and  this  week  his 
board  backed  him. 

Some  non-family  sharehold- 
ers say  he  doesn't  stand  a 
chance.  They  believe  he 
might  do  what  he  did  in  1987 
when  he  locked  horns  with 
Sir  Terence  Conran,  after ' 
Conran's  Storehouse  group 
snapped1  up  BHS,  where  he  • 
was  deputy  chairman  — he 
walked  out  and  watched  the 
group's  problems  multiply. 
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IAN  TRAYNOR 
reports  from 
Bonn  on  the 
Kohl  plan  to 
fix  Britain’s 
role  in  EMU 


THE  politics,  if  not  the 
economics,  of  the 
European  single  cur- 
rency have  suddenly 
moved  into  overdrive  with 
Helmut  Kohl's  characteris- 
tically Impetuous  move  in 
bending  over  backwards  to 
accommodate  Tony  Blair’s 
EMU  dilemma. 

The  German  chancellor's 
offer,  made  over  recent 
days,  to  keep  a seat  warm 
for  Britain  on  the  policy- 
making board  of  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank  In 
Frankfurt,  will  trigger 
widespread  resistance  — 
and  may  be  a non-starter. 

But  the  wishful  thinking 
implicit  in  the  offer  shows 
that  Kohl  roaUy-  believes 
that  Britain’s  EMU  cup  is 
half-full  and  not  half- 
empty.  that  the  City  of  Lon- 
don will  propel  the  nation 
into  the  single  currency, 
and  that  the  German  leader 
Is  keen  to  cement  the  best 
possible  relationship  with 
Tony  Blair. 

The  chancellor’s  move  is 
a massive  gesture  of  good- 
will towards  Downing 
Street.  But  at  the  Bundes- 
bank In  Frankfurt,  the  fi- 
nance ministry  In  Bonn, 
and  in  other  EU  capitals. 


the  proposal  is  seen  as  half- 
baked  and  hugely  problem- 
atic. And  the  offer  to  hold 
one  of  the  ECB’s  seats  for 
Britain  after  the  euro's 
launch  in  January  1999  has 
not  been  fleshed  out  or 
thought  through  in  Bonn. 

For  Kohl,  whose  grasp  of 
economics  is  notoriously 
vague,  the  single  currency 
has  always  been  primarily 
political,  the  arrangements 
surrounding  it  available 
for  the  kind  of  political 
horse-trading  that  charac- 
terises his  style  of  rule. 

He  intends  to  campaign 
loudly  on  the  euro  over  the 
10  months  until  next  Sep- 
tember's crucial  German 
election.  He  would  be  much 
happier  to  rope  “my  friend 
Tony  Blair”  into  his  pro- 
curo  electioneering  and, 
following  his  five-hour 
tete-a-tete  at  Chequers  with 
Mr  Blair  recently,  it  Is 
clear  the  two  men  get 
along  famously. 

But  it  is  hard  to  square 
Kohl's  fondness  for  expedi- 
ent politicking  with  objec- 
tions already  being  heard 
in  Germany  against  fudge 
and  favours  on  the  euro. 

Only  io  days  ago,  the 
powerful  Bundesbank 


chief,  Hans  Tietmeyer, 
aired  his  anxiety  about  the 
way  the  boardroom  spoils 
in  Frankfurt  might  be  div- 
vied. He  hoped  the  Euro- 
pean Centra]  Bank  presi- 
dent and  other  members  of 
the  board  “will  not  be  de- 
termined by  national  inter- 
ests. but  solely  by  their  sta- 
bility policy  credibility'’. 

He  wants  the  ECB  posts  — 
that  of  president  and  up  to 
five  others  — to  be  decided 
next  May.  the  same  time 
that,  with  Tony  Blair  in  the 
EU  chair,  the  initial  single 
currency  participants  are 
selected  and  their  exchange 
rates  fixed. 


AN  UNHOLY  scramble 
for  these  six  eight- 
year  posts  is  inevita- 
ble. Eleven  into  six 
does  not  go.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  EMU  kicks  off 
with  11  members,  at  least 
five  countries  will  be  left 
outside  the  inner  circle.  It 
beggars  belief  to  imagine 
that  they  will  be  even  more 
magnanimous  and  leave 
one  of  the  seats  vacant  or 
semi-occupied  pending  the 
arrival  of  a BriL  Unless, 
that  is,  Germany  gains  one 
of  the  coveted  six  places  and 
then,  in  a subsequent  fit  of 
generosity,  turns  it  over  to 
Britain. 

But  that.  too.  stretches 
credulity  and,  despite 
Kohl  s goodwill  towards 
the  British  after  years  of 
tension  and  mistrust  with 
Margaret  Thatcher  and 
John  Major,  the  recent 
thrust  of  German  moves  to 
how  fl*e  euro  regime 
will  be  run  are  to  exclude, 
not  include,  those  EU  mem- 


bers not  in  the  single  cur- 
rency at  the  launch. 

In  Mflnster  two  weeks 
ago.  Theo  WaigeL  the  Ger- 
man finance  minister, 
gained  French  backing  for 
an  “informal"  grouping  of 
EMU  finance  ministers, 
modelled  on  the  G7,  which 
would  co-ordinate  and  dis- 
cuss policy  among  euro 
members  parallel  to  the 
Frankfurt  bank. 

The  Waigel  scheme  is 
aimed  at  keeping  non-EMU 
countries  out  of  the  deci- 
sion-taking, a move  op- 
posed by  Gordon  Brown 
and  Robin  Cook,  who 'told 
the  Commons  last  Tuesday 
that  the  15-strong  council 
of  EU  finance  ministers  and 
not  Waigel’s  euro-zone  min- 
isters should  be  the  forum 
for  policy-setting  parallel 
to  the  central  bank. 

Such  battles  are  still 
being  fought  and  will  be- 
come fiercer  in  the  six 
months  until  the  euro  ded- 
**»  But  Kohl’s 
willingness  to  bend  the 
rules  could  pay  off  else- 
where for  Britain. 

tf.  in  the  end,  there  Is  no 
empty  seat  being  kept 

wa™  111  Frankftirt,  Kohl 
could  succeed  in  getting 
Bonn  and  the  Bundesbank 
to  waive  their  insistence 
that  Britain  re-enter  the  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  for 
a two-year  period  before. 

for  the  euro. 

ERM  membership  is  seen 
f*  ? impossibil- 

ity for  Britain  after  the 
1992  exit,  while  the  Kohl 
view  is  that  “all  impedi- 
meats’’  to  Britain  adopting 
the  euro  will  in  the  end  be 
swept  away. 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  11 


Germans  fail  to  grab  equities 


arm 


§ NatWest  rebuffs  DMG  bid 


MarkManer 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


SHARES  in  NatWest 
fen  sharply  yester- 
day after  the  bank- 
tog  group  rebuffed 
“1  offer  from  Dt»ur- 
sene  Morgan  Grenfell  to  buv 
its  equities  business. 

It  said  the  ‘'unsolicited  ap- 
proach was  against  the  in- 
terests of  shareholders  and 
employees. 

M.?*?£I!L.analysts  suggested 
NatWest  s rejection  could  be  a 
ploy  to  try  to  get  a higher 

5S.<OH?hJle  °jh<?rs  it 

would  leave  the  group  to  con- 
centrate on  creating  a more 
xocased  investment  bank. 

‘T  don't  think  they're  play- 


ing for  more  money”  said 
Hugh  Pye,  an  analyst  with 
Robert  Fleming  Securities. 
However.  Peter  Thome,  an 
analyst  at  Paribas  Capita] 
Markets,  said  the  announce- 
ment  was  a “negntiatinu 
tactic*'. 

Neither  side  would  disclose 
the  ternts  of  the  offer  for 
NatWest's  securities  busi- 
ness, which  employs  1.750 
people  worldwide,  but  DMG 
made  it  clear  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  improve  its  bid.  City 
speculation  has  suggested 
that  the  equities  business 
could  command  a price  of 
around  £300  million. 

DMG  said  yesterday  that  if 
it  had  been  able  to  acquire  the 
NatWest  business  that  would 
have  provided  a way  of  accel- 


erating its  plans  to  become 
Europe's  leading  equities 
house. 

But  a spokesman  stressed 
the  group  would  continue  to 
expand  the  business  organi- 
cally. “We  will  continue 
building  the  equities  opera- 
tion as  we  have  been  doing  by 
hiring  people." 

He  added  that  Deutsche 
Bank's  main  board  In  Frank- 
furt had  fully  supported  its 
subsidiary’s  offer  for  the 
NatWest  equities  business. 

There  has  been  intense 
speculation  about  the  future 
of  the  NatWest  equities  busi- 
ness in  recent  weeks  even 
though  NatWest  has  never 
put  up  the  “for  sale"  signs. 

Yesterday's  rebuff  of  the 
bid  from  DMG  — which  saw 


NatWest  shares  down  43p  to 
857p  — is  unlikely  to  dampen 
the  speculation,  not  least  be- 
cause of  recent  Wall  Street 
mergers  which  have  raised 
the  stakes  in  the  global  battle 
for  equities  business. 

Although  NatWest  stressed 
yesterday  that  DMG' s ap- 
proach had  been  unsolicited, 
talks  between  the  two  banks 
are  understood  to  have  taken 
place  over  several  weeks  be- 
fore DMG  put  its  terms  on  the 
table. 

NatWest  has  invested 
heavily  in  the  operation,  al- 
though there  are  suggestions 
it  has  made  little  money  in 
recent  years  and  that  this 
year  the  business  is  running 
about  £100  million  below 
budgeL 


A NatWest  Markets  spokes- 
woman yesterday  refused  to 
comment  on  the  scale  of  any 
shortfall  against  internal  tar- 
gets but  said  that  the  bank 
bad  acknowledged  at  the  time 
of  the  interim  figures  that  the 
business  was  in  an  “invest- 
ment phase”,  which  meant 
additional  costs.  “The  under- 
lying business  is  good,"  sbe 

added. 

Unlike  NatWest.  Barclays 
has  formally  put  its  equities 
business  up  Tor  sale,  along- 
side its  corporate  finance 
business,  but  although  it  is 
reported  to  have  had  around 
20  expressions  of  interest  it 
now  appears  to  be  down  to  a 
single  potential  bidder.  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston. 

Both  Bankers  Trust  and 


Paribas  have  said  they  are  no 
longer  interested,  and  yester- 
day the  US  investment  bank 
Donaldson  Lufkin  & Jenrettt 
was  also  reported  to  have  lost 
interest. 

c.ans  to  the  US  investment 
bank  were  not  returned  last 

night  while  Barclays  refused 
to  comment  on  the  number 
possible  bidders. 

The  Dutch  insurance  and 
banking  group  ING  has  been 
linked  with  both  the  BZW  and 
NatWest  equities  businesses 
but  said  it  was  not  interested 
in  buying  an  equities  busi- 
ness in  London  ‘Tor  the  time 
being”. 

DMG  is  also  regarded  as  un- 
likely to  turn  to  BZW  on  the 
rebound  from  the  NatWest 
rejection. 


MARKETS  TURMOIL/Indonesian  package  aims  to  bolster  Asia-  but  France  may  be  next  flashpoint 


thrown 

£23bn 

IMF 

lifeline 


John  AgUonby  in  Jakarta 
and  Nick  Gumming- Bruce 
in  Bangkok 


THE  International  Mon- 
etary Fond  sought  to 
restore  confidence  to 
the  battered  markets  of 
South-east  Asia  yesterday 
through  a $23  billion  credit 
package  for  Indonesia 
linked  to  economic  and 
banking  reforms. 

Bat  the  three-year  aid 
package,  announced  by  IMF 
managing  director  Michel 
Camdessus  in  Washington 
and  supplemented  by 
S3,  billion  (£1.8  billion)  from 
the  DS  Treasury  and  other 
aid  from  countries  includ- 
ing Singapore,  immediately 
provoked  scepticism  in  In- 
donesia and  elsewhere. 

In  Jakarta,  analysts  said 
the  only  way  to  renew  con- 
fidence in  the  economy  and 
the  rupiah.  Indonesia's  cur- 
rency. would  be  to  remove 
President  Suharto,  who  has 
ruled  for  31  years. 

Fears  that  the  price  of  the 
IMF  package  would  be  the 
closure  of  19  banks  brought 
a mood  ranging  from  hope 
to  apathy,  and  panic- 
stricken  clients  queued  in 
Eront  of  branches  thought 
to  be  facing  the  axe. 

But  Mr  Camdessus 
praised  an  “impressive" 
package  of  reforms  that  In- 
donesia announced  earlier 
yesterday.  “These  mea- 
sures should  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  Indonesian 
economy  and  contribute  to 
the  stabilisation  of  regional 
financial  markets."  he  said. 

US  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  Rubin  said  tbe 
pledge  of  as  much  as 


Bringing  it  home . . . Jakarta’s  mix  of  slum  areas  and  skyscrapers  symbolises  need  for  yesterday’s  reform  package 


S3  billion  was  in  tbe  US  in- 
terest because  “financial 
stability  around  the  world 
is  critical  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States”. 

The  IMF  package  came  as 
financial  markets  world- 
wide bounced  back.  In  the 
US,  the  Dow  Jones  index 
stabilised  after  posting  big 
early  gains  on  economic  fig- 
ures showing  healthy 
growth  of  3.5  per  cent  and 
inflation  at  1.4  per  cent,  its 
lowest  level  for  33  years,  de- 
spite a spurt  in  retail  sales. 

But  new  fears  emerged 


last  night,  notably  In 
France,  that  European  mar- 
kets could  crash  next  week. 

Mar’ie  Muhammad.  Indo- 
nesia’s finance  minister, 
said  the  agreed  measures, 
which  include  trimming 
the  national  budget,  abol- 
ishing several  monopolies 
and  liquidating  insolvent 
banks,  “will  obviously  de- 
press economic  growth  for 
the  next  two  years”.  But  he 
expected  it  to  rebound  to 
7 per  cent  by  1999/2000. 

The  government  had 
agreed  a package  of  “very 
broad  scope”  that  included 


reforming  financial  institu- 
tions, strengthening  capital 
and  reserve  requirements, 
scrapping  long-criticised 
monopolies  on  a number  of 
food  items,  reducing  subsi- 
dies on  energy,  freeing  ce- 
ment prices  and  removing 
some  import  tariffs. 

The  government  also 
agreed  at  least  to  balance 
tbe  budget  and  has  con- 
ceded what  analysts  say 
amounts  to  a high  degree  of 
IMF  control  over  its  spend- 
ing for  the  next  three  years. 

Economic  analysts  were 
not  so  optimistic.  Laksa- 


mana  Sukardi  said  growth 
would  probably  struggle  to 
reach  4 per  cent  in  the  next 
three  years  and  only  bold 
moves,  such  as  scrapping 
protectionist  national  car 
and  aircraft  projects,  abol- 
ishing all  monopolies  and 
rooting  out  corruption, 
would  restore  confidence. 

“None  of  these  was  in- 
cluded in  tbe  package  and 
they  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  amount  of 
money  Involved.  How  these 
are  tackled  in  the  next  few 
months  will  determine 
whether  the  global  market 
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will  vote  with  its  feet  or  its 
money.” 

Others  went  further.  One 
commentator,  who  refused 
to  be  named,  said:  “Tbe 
causes  of  this  crisis  have 
been  around  for  years, 
namely  corruption,  crony- 
ism and  monopolies.  It  has 
just  taken  the  currency  tur- 
moil for  the  real  situation 
in  Indonesia  to  be  exposed 
to  the  rest  of  tbe  world. 

“The  problem  is  with  Su- 
harto. He  thinks  he  is  a 
king,  that  the  IMF  is  just  an 
adviser  and  that  he  can  act 
as  he  wants.” 


French  firm  puts 
down  marker  for 
London  Tube 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


GNE  of  France’s  biggest 
engineering  and  utility 
companies  may  bid  for 
the  right  to  run  the  London 
Underground  as  part  of  plans 
to  expand  its  UK  activities. 

With  ministers  poised  to  de- 
cide how  to  inject  private-sec- 
tor expertise  and  finance  into 
the  capital’s  ailing  Under- 
ground network,  the  Gfinerale 
des  Eaux  group  said  yesterday 
it  was  interested  in  running 
tube,  trains  — .and  improving 
standards  nf  service. 

Jean-Marie  Messier,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive,  said 
the' company  did  not  want  to 
assume  responsibility  for  im- 
proving the  Underground’s  in- 
frastructure, nor  would  it  pro- 
vide finance.  But  it  would 
want  to  run  services. 

Mr  Messier  said  the  com- 
pony  bad  riot  been  involved  in 
talks  go  far.  Generate  des  Eaux 
had  been  monitoring  the  Gov- 
ernment’s attitude  towards  pri- 
vatising the.  Underground, 
however,  and  one  possibility 
was  to  form  a consortium,  pos- 
sibly with  a merchant  bank. 


The  French  firm  operates 
two  British  rail  franchises, 
Connex  South  Central  and 
Cannes  Sooth  Eastern,  carry- 
ing 200  million  people  a year. 
17  per  cent  of  tbe  passenger 
rail  market.  Tbe  firm  also  has 
construction,  waste,  water  and 
telecommunications  interests 

in  Britain. 

Ministers  are  considering  a 
report  from  Price  Waterhouse 
mi  how  to  inject  more  funds  fit 
to  the  Underground  using  a 

public/private  partnership.  It 
has  been  said  ministers  favour 
having  two  or  three  infrastruc- 
ture companies  and  one  or 
more  operators  of  services. 

Rafltracfc  which  runs  the 
railways  infrastructure,  and 
Virgin  have  also  expressed  in- 
terest in  running  parts  of  the 
Underground. 

Mr  Messier  said  Generate 
des  Eaux  would  not  be  Inter- 
ested in  taking  on  more  over- 
land rail  franchises,  but  he  de- 
scribed ambitious  plans,  for 
expansion  elsewhere. 

The  company  holds  a 30  per 
cent  stake  in  publishing  com- 
pany Havas.  Havas  needed  to 
expand  outside  France  and 
soon  would  have  net  cash  of 
£700  million  for  expansion. 


toubist  rates — bank  sells 


Australia  2.33 
Austria  19.74 
Belgium  57.87 
Canada  229 
Cyprus  0.832 
Denmark  10,75 
Finland  8.50 
Suppl/ed  Cry 


France  9-57 
Germany  280 
Greece  446.00 
Hong  Kong  12-56 
India  80.50 
Ireland  1.084 
Israel  5.9i 


Italy  2780 
Malta  0-627 
Netherlands  3.15 
New  Zealand  261 
Norway  ii-44 
Portugal  286.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6-17 


Singapore  2.59 
South  Africa  7 88  . 
Spain  235.25 
Sweden  1228 
Switzerland:  2UZ8 
Turkey  293.330 
USA  1.837 


Birth  tottdwHng  IMM  and  ,s,auU 


Saatchi  old  boys  buy  top  agency 


Tony  May 


SAATCHI  & Saatchi  old 
boys  Sir  Tim  Bell  and 
Martin  Sorrell  joined 
forces  yesterday  in  a deal  to 
buy  the  advertising  agency 
behind  the  blackcurrant 
Tango,  Robinson’s  squash, 
Golden  Wonder  and  Pot 
Noodles  commercials. 

Sir  Tim.  one  of  Baroness 
Thatcher's  most  trusted  advi- 
sers when  she  was  prime  min- 
ister, worked  at  Saatchi ‘s  for 
15  years  and  headed  the  UK 
agency  before  be  fell  out  with 
founders  Charles  and  Mau- 
rice Saatchi.  Mr  Sorrell  was 
the  finance  director  and 
known  at  the  time  as  Saat- 
chi's  third  mao. 

Sir  Tim  left  to  become 


chairman  of  the  Lowe  Bell 
public  relations  group  while 
Mr  Sorrell  joined  WPP  in  1984 
and  built  it  into  the  world's 
biggest  advertising  group,  in- 
corporating J Walter  Thomp- 
son and  Ogilvy  and  Mather. 

Yesterday  WPP  agreed  to 
pay  £15  million  for  a near  30 
per  cent  stake  in  Sir  Tim’s 
master  company.  Chime  Com- 
munications. to  help  it  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  the 
Howell  Henry  Chaldecott 
Lury  advertising  agency  for 
up  to  £24  million.  The  deal 
will  double  the  size  of  Chime. 

HHCL  has  grown  rapidly  in 
10  years  and  now  employs 
more  than  150  people.  Its  ac- 
tivities are  primarily  in  the 
UK  where  the  main  agency, 
trading  as  HHCL  & Partners, 
accounts  for  about  75  per  cent 


of  the  £25  million  revenue  in 
1996.  on  which  It  made  a 
profit  of  £3.9  million.  It  is, 
however,  intent  on  expanding 
its  business  overseas. 

Rupert  Howell.  HHCL's 
managing  partner,  is  to  be- 
come joint  chief  executive  of 


Sorrell,  left,  and  Sir  Tim 

the  enlarged  company  with 
Chime’s  Piers  Pottinger,  who 
will  also  be  deputy  chairman. 
Sir  Tim  will  continue  to  chair 
the  group  and  WPP  can  ap- 


point two  non-executive  di- 
rectors to  the  board. 

WPP  said  the  investment  in 
Chime,  which  has  offered  ad- 
vice to  Hanson,  GEC  and  a 
string  of  Tory  politicians, 
would  further  enhance  its 
ability  to  supply  integrated 
communication  services  to 
UK  clients,  providing  access 
to  skills  including  strategic 
marketing  consultancy,  ad- 
vertising, public  relations 
and  public  affairs 

Sir  Tim  also  unveiled  a rise 
in  Chime's  profit  for  the  half 
year  to  June  30  from  £1.4  mil- 
lion to  £1.7  million,  despite 
margins  and  revenue  per  em- 
ployee being  affected  during 
the  “flat”  period  of  the  Gen- 
eral Election.  He  said  the 
group's  performance  should 
Improve  by  1998. 


Construction  chief  makes  fast  exit 


Tony  May 


JOHN  Castle  resigned  as 
chief  executive  of  Taylor 
Woodrow  yesterday  after 
only  four  months  with  the 
construction  and  property 
group,  following  a clash  of 
personalities  on  the  board-. 
Mr  Castle,  aged  50.  is  likely  to 
leave  with  a £500.000  pay-off. 

The  company  said  he  was 
resigning  by  mutual  agree- 
ment as  it  bad  “become  ap- 
parent in  recent  months  that 
there  was  a fundamental  in- 
compatibility between  tbe 
board  and  Castle”.  No  spe- 
cific strategic  decision  is  be- 
lieved to  be  behind  Mr  Cas- 


tle's exit,  but  he  was  unavail- 
able for  immediate  comment 

Mr  Castle  worked  closely 
with  Colin  Parsons,  the 
chairman  said  to  be  two  years 
away  from  retirement  but 
credited  with  taking  the 
group  from  a £94  million  loss 
into  a £67  million  profit  in 
five  difficult  years. 

Mr  Parsons  will  now  be- 
come chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive. but  in  accordance 
with  the  Cadbury  Code  Sir 
Sit  McMahon,  the  senior  non- 
executive director,  will  be 
made  deputy  chairman. 

Mr  Castle's  departure 
comes  just  months  after  it  an- 
nounced a strategic  review 
aimed  at  integrating  skills 


across  its  four  divisions,  cut- 
ting costs  and  raising  profits. 

Mr  Castle  had  in  particular 
promised  to  tackle  foe  under- 
performing construction  div- 
ision, but  described  this  as 
“evolution  not  revolution”. 

His  exit  is  expected  to  delay 
completion  of  the  construe* 
tion  review  until  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year. 

The  City  still  expects  the 
group  to  transform  itself  over 
tbe  next  10  years  into  a hous- 
ing and  property  group  dab- 
bling In  construction,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

• The  Redland  building  ma- 
terials group  yesterday  urged 
shareholders  to  reject  a 
£2.07  billion  takeover  bid 


from  French  rival  Lafarge,  as 
the  board  was  in  talks  with 
"other  parties". 

Redland  chairman  Rudolph 
Agnew  said  more  than  10 
other  parties  had  shown  an 
interest,  but  there  was  no  fa- 
voured route  for  selling  or 
splitting  the  group. 

News  of  other  buyers  whet- 
ted the  markets’  appetite  for  a 
counterbid  and  foe  shares 
rose  2.4  per  cent  — 8p  to  3S9p. 

Analysts  said  Redland 
shares  had  been  underper- 
forming the  FT8E  index  by 
60  per  cent  in  tbe  year  up  to 
the  Lafarge  bid,  hitting  a low 
of  2l0p  in  September,  com- 
pared with  a high  of  634p  in 
January  1994. 


Saturday  Notebook 


Bank  misses  a 
golden  chance 


Alex  Brnmmer 


NATWEST  may  think  it 
acted  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  its  shareholders 
in  rejecting  an  offer  from 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell  for 
the  equities  arm  of  its  invest- 
ment banking  business,  but 
the  market  appears  to  have 
judged  matters  rather  differ- 
ently by  marking  the  shares 
down  heavily. 

In  many  ways,  DMG  was 
the  ideal  candidate  for  the  se- 
curities business  at  NatWest 
Markets.  Tom  Whelan,  who 
runs  the  NatWest  equities 
team,  is  originally  a refugee 
from  the  US  Investment 
house  Morgan  Stanley  and 
was  thought  to  be  anxious  to 
link  up  again  with  other  ex- 
iles at  DMG. 

However,  DMG  was  only  in- 
terested in  the  equities  arm, 
not  the  corporate  finance  and 
fixed  Interest  rate  businesses, 
and  NatWest  had  hoped  to  sell 
a package  rather  than  dis- 
membering the  operation. 
Nevertheless,  an  important 
opportunity  has  been  lost 
NatWest  securities  — like 
much  of  the  investment  bank 
— has  been  performing  below 
par  with  some  reports  sug- 
gesting that  it  Is  down 
£ioo  million  on  forecast. 
Moreover,  the  bank's  chief  fi- 
nancial officer,  Richard  Del- 
bridge,  is  thought  to  have 
been  keen  on  an  early  sale  to 
improve  the  look  of  the  ac- 
counts and  overall  rate  of 
return  before  year  end. 
Ironically,  that  is  also  the 
reason  why  Barclays  set 
about  selling  its  equity  and 
mergers  and  acquisitions  arm 
BZW.  The  field  of  possible 
buyers  narrowed  quickly 
leaving  CreditSuisse  First 
Boston  as  the  most  likely 
buyer,  filling  a hole  on 
CSFB’s  portfolio  of  businesses 
and  also  handing  It  an  equity 
trading  floor.  Clearly,  the 
sooner  that  NatWest  and  Bar- 
clays can  clear  the  decks  the 
better,  at  present  both  invest- 
ment banks  are  shrinking 
brands  and  assets.  In  the  case 
of  Barclays,  the  sale  of  BZW. 
for  a reasonable  price,  will 
also  be  the  prelude  to  a more 
important  expansion. 


Tiger  trap 


arrival  of  the  IMF  at 
the  scene  of  financial 
desolation  is  meant  to  be 
reassuring  to  global  markets. 
But  in  Indonesia  the  reaction 
appears  to  be  almost  the  oppo- 
site. Several  factors  are  at 
work.  First,  confidence  in  the 
IMF/World  Bank's  ability  to 
correct  economic  manage- 
ment in  South-east  Asia  has 
been  tarnished  by  the  experi- 
ence in  Thailand,  where  a 
fragile  democratic  system  and 
a banking  system  in  which 
the  ruling  class  have  a strong 
commercial  stake  have  been 
serious  obstacles  to  reform. 

In  Indonesia,  the  political 
situation  is  very  different, 
with  President  Suharto  be- 
striding the  national  scene 
like  a colossus.  Nevertheless, 
the  intertwining  of  political 
and  commercial  interests  is 
similar.  As  part  of  the  IMF 
package,  the  Indonesian  au- 
thorities have  undertaken  to 
break  up  tbe  government  mo- 
nopolies in  key  Industries,  in- 
cluding soya  beans,  wheat, 
flour  and  garlic  — as  well  as 
cement  price  controls.  But 
the  IMF  appears  to  have 


stopped  short  of  an  assault  on 
the  clove  monopoly  which  is 
under  the  control  of  Hutomo 
Mandate  Putra,  President  Su- 
harto's younger  son.  Analysts 
in  Jakarta  argue  that  efforts 
to  disband  this  monopoly 
would  have  sent  a more  posi- 
tive signal  to  the  global  in- 
vestment immunity 

Tbe  other  cause  for  concern 
is  the  wisdom  of  making  so 
much  cash  — up  to  518  billion 
— available  to  the  Indonesian 
administration.  Critics  of 
large  scale  IMF  programmes 
argue  that  all  they  do  is  slow 
the  process  of  reform:  it 
should  be  a case  of  stick  and 
carrot  with  the  hard  deci- 
sions taken  first,  and  the  cash 
coming  later.  It  is  argued  that 
this  is  what  happened  in 
Poland,  with  remarkably  suc- 
cessful results.  The  IMF  does 
not  normally  release  cash 
until  it  is  satisfied  that 
reform  targets  are  being  met. 

But  there  are  also  larger 
forces  at  work.  Fears  that  the 
volatility  in  the  Pacific  could 
cause  further  market  turbu- 
lence in  America,  has 
prompted  tbe  US,  as  the  IMF’s 
biggest  shareholder,  to  sug- 
gest to  the  IMF/World  Bank 
that  they  do  all  they  can  to 
stabilise  matters.  That  may 
be  critical  during  the  immedi- 
ate crisis  as  the  contagion 
spread  to  other  emerging 
markets,  including  Bra2ll. 
But  In  the  end  It  will  take  a 
sharp  dose  of  disinflation  and 
low  or  zero  growth  in  South 
Asia  to  wipe-out  foe  follies  of 
foe  recent  past 


Euro  cars 

MUCH  of  the  ruling 
class  in  Europe  spent 
yesterday  puzzling 
over  how  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, Helmut  Kohl,  plans  to 
ensure  that  Britain  is  eased 
into  a key  role  on  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank,  even 
though  entry  may  be  post- 
poned until  well  after  2002. 
But  the  German  Chancellor 
has  proved  before  that  where 
there  is  a will,  there  is  a way 
— even  if  the  formidable  fig- 
ure of  Hans  Tietmeyer,  the 
Bundesbank  President, 
stands  in  the  way. 

As  for  as  big  business  is 
concerned,  the  end  game  poli- 
tics of  EMU  are  now  an  irrele- 
vance — Hflfliing  with  the 
practical  problems  is  para- 
mount. Among  the  companies 
coming  to  grips  with  these  is 
the  General  Motors  subsid- 
iary Vauxhall,  which  has  the 
second  largest  share  of  foe 
UK  car  market  Suggestions 
from  Detroit  that  production 
might  be  moved  to  continen- 
tal Europe  are  wide  of  foe 
mark,  although  Britain's 
stance  may  well  be  a factor  in 
future  investment  decisions. 

VauxhaD  already  has  de- 
cided that  from  January  1 
1999.  it  will  be  pricing  Its  cars 
in  euros  and  will  be  seeking 
to  converge  prices  from  one 
end  of  the  European  Union  to 
the  other. 

It  is  still  debating  whether 
tbe  bigger  of  the  dual  wind- 
screen prices  in  tbe  UK  mar- 
ket will  be  in  pounds  or 
euros.  Whichever  way  it  goes, 
it  is  aware  that  it  will  have  to 
adjust  the  sterling  price  regu- 
larly, to  take  account  of  move- 
ments of  the  pound  against 
single  the  European  cur- 
rency. As  well  as  educating 
the  consumer  on  euro  pric- 
ing, it  will  also  turn  almost 
every  car  buyer  into  a foreign 
exchange  watcher  in  much 
foe  same  way  as  people  watch 
the  tourist  rates  before  they 
go  on  holiday. 

This  may  appeal  to  the 
more  speculative  minded,  but 
is  certain  to  leave  those 
caught  by  a sudden  move  In 
the  exchange  rate  gritting 
their  teeth  and  demanding 
the  euro. 


Levitt  stuck  in 
NYon£1mbail 


Financial  staff 


IS  GRACED  financier 
Roger  Levitt  was  baited 
yesterday  by  a New 
York  court  but  his  lawyers 
said:  “He  might  as  well  be 
under  house  arrest.” 

The  judge  told  Mr  Levitt  in 
extradition  hearings  that  he 
would  have  to  deposit  £1  mil- 
lion, hand  over  his  passport 
and  remain  in  the  south  or 
east  of  New  York, 

Mr  Levitt  is  wanted  in  Brit- 
ain for  allegedly  misleading 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry inspectors  over  his 
links  with  the  London  boxing 
promotion  company.  Interna- 
tional Boxing  Corporation. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Justice  Og- 
nall  told  the  High  Court  yes- 
terday that  he  had  been  “mis- 
led” by  the  DTI  and  ordered 
an  investigation  of  the  legal- 
ity of  the  department's 
actions. 

The  criticism  came  the  day 
after  foe  DTI  admitted  to  tbe 
same  judge  that  its  American 
lawyers  bad  misled  a New 
York  judge  when  they  applied 


to  have  Mr  Levitt  taken  into 
custody.  DTI  lawyers  admit- 
ted that  the  crime  of  which 
Mr  Levitt  stands  accused  was 
not  “extraditable”. 

Yesterday  counsel  for  foe 
DTI,  Claire  Montgomery  QC, 
tdLd  Mr  Justice  OgnaH  that 
the  department's  legal  posi- 
tion was  not  quite  what  he 
thought  While  agreeing  there 
was  no  extraditable  crime  “as 
a matter  of  English  law”,  she 
argued  that  the  US  “took  a 
more  liberal  approach”  and 
the  New  York  proceedings 
could  continue. 

Mr  Levitt,  who  has  been  in 
custody  in  New  York  since 
Monday  of  last  weds,  is  now 
president  and  chief  executive 
of  the  New  York-based  Boxing 
International  LLC. 

The  collapse  of  his  London 
financial  services  group  in 


December  1990  with  £34  mil. 
lion  debts  brought  him  a sen- 
tence of  180  hours'  commu- 
nity service  after  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  fraudulent  trading. 

Mr  Levitt  claims  the  DTTs 
moves  are  “part  of  a ven- 
detta” following  tbe  commu- 
nity service  order. 
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Matwosi  rebuffs  German  approaciy  page  i 
Helmut  W Tony’s  fudge  shop,  pgggJO. 
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shift 


in  the 
City 

PAUL  MURPHY  tracks 
the  past  week’s  nervy 
switchback  ride  on 
the  money  markets 


WENTY  years 
in  the  City,  and 
Maureen  Gill- 
murray  has 
rarely  seen 
anything  like 
it.  "One  minute 
the  place  is  alive  with  chatter 
and  smiles.  The  next  it’s  like 
a morgue.  Spirits  are  up, 
spirits  are  down.  You  get  a 
sense  that  most  of  these 
people  don't  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry.  One  gentleman 
tried  to  do  both,  and  ended 
up  choking  on  the  bit  of  lem- 
on in  his  gin  and  tonic.  I 
thought  he  was  on  his  way  to 
stockbroker  heaven," 
MauraetLtoudB'the  bar  at  a. 
Balls  Brothers  outlet  on 
Threadneedle  Street  — a hun- 
dred yards-  up  the  road  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  lots  of 
old  wooden  parmelllng  In- 
stalled at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Many  of  the  clientele 
are  old  and  wooden,  too. 

The  place  is  known  to  its 
regulars  as  Threadhalls,  and 
on  Monday  lunchtime,  it  was 
just  about  empty. 

The  scene  was  repeated 
throughout  the  Square  Mile. 
In  the  Pavillion  in  Finsbury 
Circus,  overlooking  the  bowl- 
ing green  — a wine  bar  where 
it  can  regularly  take  20  min- 
utes to  get  served  — there 
were  more  staff  than  custom- 
ers. A couple  of  old  brokers 
were  having  a laugh  in  a cor- 
ner. One  of  them  had  ceremo- 
niously swapped  his  regular 
Havana  for  a Hamlet 
"Some  of  these  stocks  are 
off  with  the  birdies.  There’s 
going  to  be  a lot  of  grief.  A lot 
of  daft  punters  are  going  to 
feel  very  upset  when  they  dis- 
cover they’re  holding  shares 
in  businesses  which  don’t 
exist  Very  sore  indeed." 

As  the  broker  spoke,  the 
ETSE  100  index  of  the  UK’s 
top  companies  was  showing  a 
100-point  drop.  Corporate 
Britain  was  worth  £50  billion 
less,  and  It  was  about  to  get 
even  cheaper. 

Shock  waves  had  rolled  in 
from  the  East  overnight  The 
currency  crisis  had  finally 
reached  Hong  Kong.  Specula- 
tors, aware  that  the  Hong 
Kong  dollar  was  hopelessly 
overvalued,  were  trying  to 


sever  the  link  between  the 
former  colony's  currency  and 
the  US  dollar.  The  Hong  Kong 
authorities,  meanwhile,  were 
defending  the  Unit  by  hiking 
up  interest  rates.  The  econo- 
my was  cracking. 

In  London,  professional 
players  had  been  waiting  for 
something  like  this.  Week  in, 
week  out  Brokers  had  been 
willing  a crash,  but  they 
needed  an  "event”  something 
to  break  sentiment 

The  Footsie  ended  that  day 
130  points  lower,  at  4841.  But 
throughout  the  City  there  was 
a sense  that  something  big 
was  about  to  happen.  There 
.was  no  rushing  home.  Bro- 
kers retired  to  their  favourite 
bars,  switched  on  their  mo- 
biles and  waited  for  Wall 
Street  to  crack. 

By  7pm,  the  Big  Correc- 
tion had  finally  arrived. 

In  New  York,  the  Dow 
Jones  had  fallen  350  points 
and  trading  had  been  sus- 
pended for  half  an  hour  — one 
of  the  so-called  circuit-break- 
ers introduced  after  the  1987 
crash  to  give  investors  and 
brokers  time  to  collect  their 
thoughts,  had  been  triggered. 

Trading  resumed,  and 
prices  continued  to  plummet. 
The  next  circuit-breaker  was 
at  550.  It  was  a target  Wall 
Street  got  there  in  double- 
quick  time  and  a decision 
was  made  to  shut  the  market 

“That's  it  End  of  the  great 
bull  market"  declared  one 
broker.  He  was  checking  in  to 
the  Tower  Thistle  hotel  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  City. 
He  would  have  to  be  in  work 
early  the  next  morning. 

Tuesday  came:  the  Footsie 
fell  out  of  bed.  As  trading 
began,  450  points  had  been 
wiped  off  the  index. 

Plans  were  laid  for  after 
lunch.  Calls  would  be  made  to 
KMBZ,  a radio  station  in  Kan- 
sas City,  to  laugh  at  a man 
called  Joseph  E Granville. 

Mr  Granville  is  a radio  talk- 
show  host  and  self-declared  fi- 
nancial wizard.  Back  in  April, 
when  the  Dow  Jones  was  sit- 
ting at  6,000,  he  made  a pre- 
diction. By  his  reading,  the 
Dow  was  set  to  soar  to  10.000 
by  January  1998.  In  August 
when  the  US  share  index 


Bouncing  boys . . . Traders  Ed  Coleman  (left)  and  Steve  Lynch  celebrate  the  market’s  rebound  at  Harry’s  bar  in  Hanover  Square.  New  York,  on  Tuesday  photograph:  mark  lenmhan 


passed  Granville’s  halfway 
mark  — 8000  — the  Dow 
10,000  Club  was  formed.  The 
members  booked  a three-day 
cruise  to  Nassau,  departing 
from  Miami  on  January  16,  to 
mark  the  occasion. 

Well.  Mr  Granville's  holi- 
day plans. seem  to  have  been 
holed  below  the  water  line  — 
or  so  the  London  broking 
community  thought 

It  was  wrong,  of  course. 
Wall  Street  was  about  to  stage 
a spectacular  rally,  with  the 
Dow  clawing  back  two-thirds 
of  the  previous  day’s  loses. 

Dealers  in  London  were 
gobsmacked-  "It's  a bloody 
farce.  The  American  invest- 
ing public 
seems  to  have 
been  prepro- 
grammed to 
pile  into  the 
market  when- 
ever it  fells. 

We  think  we 
are  in  a bear 
market,  they 
think  it’s  sun 
and  sex  for- 
ever.” Car- 
toonists loved 
it:  bunjee- 

jumping  in- 
vestment 
bankers.  etc,  etc. 

In  London,  the  stress  was 
beginning  to  show.  A week 
earlier,  the  new  order-driven 
SETS  trading  system,  where 
bargains  in  the  big  stocks  are 
executed  electronically,  came 
on  line  in  the  City.  Older  bro- 
kers have  found  the  new  tech- 
nology difficult,  and  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  the  curses  were 
getting  ripe. 

Wednesday  was  no  less 
stressful.  Across  the  world's 
markets  prices  were  jumping 


around,  seemingly  at  random. 
Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of 
America's  Federal  Reserve, 
and  a man  whose  status 
within  the  markets  stands 
somewhere  between  the  Pope 
and  God  was  about  to  speak. 

His  words  were  calming. 
People  would  look  back  at 
this  week  as  a salutary  event 
when  a bit  of  realism 
returned  to  the  investment 
community,  he  said.  Falls  in- 
share prices  might  even  do 
some  good,  putting  off  the 
day  when  interest  rates 
would  have  to  rise  again. 

Yet  on  Thursday,  prices 
slumped  again  in  Hong  Kong. 
A new  round  of  jitters  swept 


the  globe,  infecting  areas 
such  as  Latin  America. 

In  London,  there  was  a 
fresh  sell-off,  which  took 
about  160  points  off  the  Foot- 
sie at  one  stage.  But  again, 
the  expected  slump  on  Wall 
Street  failed  to  materialise. 
Once  more,  brokers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  had  been 
caugbt  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Some  blamed  the  new  Stock 
Exchange  system:  "We  look 
Like  a mickey-mouse  market. 
I just  cannot  get  a feel  for 


| what  is  going  on.  The  screen 
just  keeps  flashing  at  me.  It’s 
a mess.  I like  share  prices  go- 
ing up  and  down,  but  I can’t 
use  this  bloody  system.  I am 
beginning  tO  wonder  whether 

my  business  wQl  ever  be  the 
same  again.”  one  broker  said. 

Others  simply  hooked  early 
cabs  to  Park  Lane,  changed 
into  their  dinner  jackets  and 
headed  off  for  the  annual  Al- 
ternative Investment  Market ; 
awards  dinner.  Some  700  City  i 
types  — mainly  those  linked 
to  small  companies  — packed 
in  and  began  drinking  them- 
selves to  oblivion. 

After  a bellyful  of  port,  the 
hardened  players  moved  on. 

For  half  a dozen  tough  Scots 
— two  brokers,  four  Invest- 
ment managers  — the  Mir- 
anda club  was  just  a quick 
cab  ride  away.  Behind 
smoked  glass  doors,  round 
the  corner  from  Carnaby 
Street,  a receptionist  checks 
membership  details,  then  a 
formally  dressed  elderly  man 
shows  the  way  downstairs. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
clusive West  End  clip-joint, 
where  City  “gents"  come  to 
drink  champagne  at  £120  a 
pop  with  young  women 
dressed  in  their  underwear. 

Apparently,  quite  a few  of 
these  hostesses  have  accounts 
at  City  brokers.  They  get  a lot 
of  inside  information. 

Whether  it  was  the  booze  or 
Greenspan's  balm,  by  Friday 
morning  conditions  bad 
calmed  down  substantially. 
The  Dow  and  the  Footsie  were 
ticking  over.  All  in  all.  It  felt 
a little  too  quiet  Still,  there's 
always  the  prospect  of 
renewed  turbulence  — nay,  a 
full-scale  twister — next  week, 
and  the  week  after. 


There’s  a word  for  it 
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. Hear  -4  someone  who  #inl«  abates 'prices 
■are  going  to  fefl  1 ■' 

.Blue  screene  go  wbf*> 

pricesriae. ' 

Bufl—s<KTi8one'vvho  expecteprfcesto  ilsa 
Ctrcuft-broaker — halts  to  trading  triggered 
when  prices  fail  by  a set  margin 
Dead  cat  bounce  — the  way  markets , 
invariably  recover  sflgbHy  after  a sharp  fall 
Rod  — the  colour  trading  screens  go  wheat 
prices  fail 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8583 


Solution  No.  8682 


Across 


Down 


5 On  the  surface  (11) 

7 Elderly  (4) 

8 Literary  postcript  (8) 

9 Fascinate  (7) 

11  Easily  carried  — 

illumination  (5) 

13  Sortie — In  our  alley?  (5) 

14  Feeler  (7) 

18  Catastrophe  (8) 

17  Wise  man  — tucked  into 
the  turkey  (4) 

18  Disregard  of  others’ 
welfare  (1 1) 


1 Copied  (4) 

2 Exigency  (8) 

3 Inflexible  (5) 

4 Tobacco  alkaloid  (8) 

5 Zodiac  sign  (11) 

6 Nitrous  oxide,  a dental 
anaesthetic  (6,3) 

10  Dependable  (8) 

12  Lawlessness  (7) 

15  Sedate  (5) 

17  Staunch  — supporter  (4) 


B*  Stuck?  Call  our  solutions  Hne  on  0891  338  248,  Calls  cost  50p  per  minute  at  all  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 
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A quick  introduction:  her 
favourite  movie  is 
Lawrence  Of  Arabia; 
she  has  a fixation  with 
shoes,  particularly  her 
yellow  flowery  Doc  Martens;  and 
oh«  seems  to  knows  who  I»iam 
Gallagher  is.  “Isn’t  he  one  of  those 
lads  from  Oasis?”  she  asks. 

Roy  Orbison,  though,  is  rather 
more  to  her  taste;  the  last  CD  she 
bought  was  Garth  Brooks’s  Fresh 
Horse,  and  she  wants  her  friends 
to  join  huge  ceilidhs  in  her  new 
family  home,  an  18th  century  vice- 
regal lodge  in  central  Dublin. 

Something  approaching  a 
human  face  here.  She  admits  to 
dyeing  her  hair;  can  never  get 
away  from  talking  about  teeth  at 
the  dinner  table  (her  husband  is  a 
dentist);  and  confesses  her  bad- 
minton is  more  about  enthusiasm 
than  talent  ^ 

Meet  Mary  McAleese,  the  eighth 
President  of  Ireland.  She  sounds 
rather  good  fun.  for  when  she  says 
she  would  lift  the  phone  and  call 
the  Gardal  if  any  of  her  chums 
slipped  go  much  as  an  Ecstasy  tab, 
she  is  surely  Joking.  (Except  she 
does  repeat  it)  „ ^ _ 

It  is  important  to  spell  out  a few 
details  about  hen  for  she  was  a vir- 
tual unknown  until  a few  weeks 
ago.  Even  in  the  Republic,  of 

which  she  is  now  the  head  of  state. 

She  was  unable  to  vote  for  her- 


self. but  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  uncharacterstic  modesty  She 
is  from  Northern  Ireland  — the 
first  President  of  Ireland  from  the 
six  counties. 

A mother  of  three.  McAleese  is 
pro- vice-chancellor  at  Queen’s 
University  Belfast,  the  first 
Catholic  to  break  through  to  such 
a senior  post  in  that  one-time 
citadel  of  Unionism.  She  is  a direc- 
tor of  Channel  4 too. 

Flanna  Fail  surprised  them- 
selves at  selecting  her  more  than 
six  weeks  back.  One  government 
member  confided:  “She  Is  the  only 
candidate  in  the  history  of  the 
presidency  who  needs  her  CV  sent 
out  to  party  members,  let  alone 
voters."  , x 

McAleese  was  known  only  to  a 
handful  within  Fianna  Fail 
Others  vaguely  recalled  her:  she 
was  the  northern  nationalist  who 
had  fought  a parliamentary  elec- 
tion 10  years  previously  and  lost 
She  had  quit  politics  afterwards. 

It  is  a road  from  such  a 
defeat  to  Axas  an  Uachtarain,  the 
official  residence,  and  an  annual 
pay  cheque  of  £112,000.  She  did  it 
through  machination  and  brass 
neck  and  still,  after  such  a long 
and  bitter  campaign,  nobody  can 
quite  be  sure  what  they  have 
bought 

One  of  her  academic  colleagues 
said  yesterday  "in  years  to  come. 
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they  will  be  inviting  students  to 
write  their  doctorates  on  how  she 
did  it  and  what  it  all  says  about 
modern  Ireland.  Nobody  can  get  it 
wrong,  because  any  argument  fits 
the  facts.  The  truth  lies  in  the  bril- 
liance of  her  campaign.  There 
might  have  been  controversy  but 
she  gave  so  few  hostages  to  for- 
tune. Listen  to  what  she  said, 
and  paint  whatever  theory  you  like 
onto  that  canvas.” 

At  face  value,  Mary  McAleese 
appears  to  have  pleased  everybody 
touching  all  the  major  constituen- 
cies in  the  inland  of  Ireland.  To 
many  women  McAleese’s  victory 
follows  seamlessly  on  from  the 
Mary  Robinson  years,  an  inspiring 
era.  Robinson,  a universally 
respected  figure  in  Ireland,  played 
her  band  flawlessly.  In  this  analy- 
sis, yesterday's  result  is  seen  as 
anther  milestone  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Irishwomen. 

Nationalists,  meanwhile,  would 
argue  that  her  win  disproves  what 
has  long  seemed  true:  that  most 
people  in  the  Republic  had  ceased 
years  ago  to  be  much  moved  by 
what  happens  in  Northern  Ireland. 
They  would  point  to  the  contro- 
versy over  McAleese's  alleged 
Sinn  Fein  sympathies  as  provok- 
ing stronger  support  for  her  at  the 
very  time  her  campaign  looked  to 

be  most  troubled. 

Even  the  poorer  people  in 


cy-  >™  . 


Mary  had  a little  story ...  linking 
her  to  every  town  in  Ireland.  Now 
she  is  President  McAleese 

Ireland  could  take  heart.  Here  was 
a woman,  the  eldest  of  nine  chil- 
dren, brought  up  in  working-class 
Belfast  winning  the  keys  to  the 
fancy  house  in  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin.  Her  beginnings  may  have 
been  humble,  but  they  were  no  bar 
to  becoming  head  of  state. 

So  much  for  the  hero  grams.  But 
there  are  strong  counter-argu- 
ments that  suggest  that  Ireland, 
far  from  being  as  for  along  the 
road  to  liberalisation  as  the  chat- 
tering classes  of  Dublin  might 
believe,  is  still  in  a state  of  flux. 

Ireland’s  identity  bas  grown  for 

more  heterogenous  in  recent 
years.  There  is  a push  to  mod- 
ernise the  agenda,  but  conserva- 
tive forces  remain.  Witness  the 
better- than-expect ed  showing  of 
the  anti-abortion  campaigner  and 
singer;  Dana. 

McAleese  might  be  similar  In 
some  ways  to  Mary  Robinson. 
Indeed,  her  chances  of  selection 
would  have  otherwise  been 
remote.  Both  are  attractive  and 
successful  women  who  underwent 
fearsome  make-overs  as  soon  as 
they  were  selected.  Both  are 
lawyers. 

But  whereas  Robinson  was  truly 
radical  in  fighting  fortpa©*** 
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Henry  Thompson  has  a 
surprising  way  to  describe 
being  kidnapped  by 
Yemeni  tribesmen — It's 
like  boarding  school 
“You've  got  no  women,  no 
privacy,  stupid  rules,  lousy 
food,  team  games  and  it's 
boring." 

In  his  first  interview 
since  being  released,  the 
British  aid  worker  was 
speaking  yesterday  down  a 
surprisingly  clear  line 
from  the  British  Embassy 
in  the  capital,  Sana’a.  It 
was  his  first  night  of  free- 
dom in  two-and-a-half 
weeks.  The  previous  day 
he  had  been  handed  over 
by  bis  captors  to  govern- 
ment officials  amid  gun- 
fire and  even  a further 
attempt  to  kidnap  him. 

Kidnapping  of  foreign- 
ers is  very  common  in 
Yemen  — there  have  been 
46  so  far  fhi«  year.  Indeed, 
so  much  is  it  part  of  every- 
day life  that  the  speaker  of 
the  Yemeni  Parliament,  Mr 
Abdullah  Ahman  recently 
said  In  the  local  English 
language  newspaper:  “It*s 
an  adventure  for  the 
tourist,  because  the  tourist 
will  end  up  learning  about 
the  custom  of  the  tribes 
as  well  as  their  good 
hospitality” 

But  most  people  are 
released  within  48  hours. 
Henry  Thompson  was  held 
hostage  for  18  days.  He  was 
working  for  the  Japanese 
International  Co- 
Operation  Agency.  He  and 
his  driven  Mohammed 
Rahman,  were  ambushed 
in  their  car  on  a busy  road 
south  of  the  capital  by  a 
bunch  of  men  with  guns 
and  taken  to  the  tribal  vil- 
lage. 

There  was  talk  of  Saudi 
involvement,  but  this 
turned  out  to  be  false. 


They  had  been  kidnapped 
because  the  tribe  wanted 
wateiv  electricity  a clinic 
and  a school  from  the 
government 

I had  been  following 
Henry’s  story  with  special 
interest,  as  he’s  my  first 
cousin.  It  wasn’t  really  a 
big  surprise  to  hear  that  he 
bad  been  kidnapped.  It’s 
Just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  happen  to  him.  He 
was  constantly  getting  into 
scrapes,  then  out  of  them. 
Always  a bit  daft,  he  was 
the  one  who  made  family 
Christmases  bearable. 

He  was  kidnapped  by 

disgruntled  members  of 
the  Ban!  Dabyan  tribe  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen,  a 
parched  country  at  the  end 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
So.  while  his  parents  — my 
uncle  and  aunt  — worried 
themselves  silly  in  Hert- 
fordshire, there  was  very 
little  anyone  here  could  do. 

The  captives  weren’t 
treated  badly.  Imprisoned 
in  a house  in  the  village, 
with  a mattress  on  the 
floor,  and  plenty  of  food  — 
yoghurt,  oranges,  goat  for 
lunch.  “Most  of  the  time  it 
was  either  boring  or 
funny”  be  says.  “Most  days 
were  very  very  quiet,  stu- 
pid days.  You  wrote  in 
your  diary  ‘another  day 
wasted*.” 

He  was  allowed  to  write 
in  his  diary.  And  he  had  a 
book.  Paul  Theroux’s  My 
Other  Life,  which  he  read 
very  slowly,  making  little 
comments  In  the  margin, 
rationing  himself  because 
he  didn’t  know  how  long  It 
had  to  last.  He  even  took 
photographs.  Tve  got 
photos  of  baddies,  and 
goodies  and  god  knows 

what." 

They  had  names  for 
their  captors:  Mr  Three 


Henry  Thompson ...  the  life  and  soul  of  a kidnapping,  ora  family  Christmas 


Toes.  Big  Ears,  the  Idiot. 

On  the  phone  he  sounds 
very  laidback.  laconic 
even,  and  a little  embar- 
rassed by  the  whole  thing. 

But  wasn’t  he  worried? 
“It’s  worrying  when  you 
think  about  your  family 
not  knowing  what’s  hap- 
pening. That’s  very 
depressing,  particularly 
when  you’re  sitting  there 
having  massive  giggles 
with  a gang  of  Bedouin 
girls. 

“You  feel  very  guilty 
about  that — somebody's 
worried  sick  about  you  but 
actually  you're  having  a 


I hell  of  a time.” 

And  it  wasn’t  really  all 
massive  giggles.  “There 
were  a few  nasty 
moments,”  he  admits. 
“There  were  different  fac- 
tions in  the  village  who 
wanted  control  of  me  as  a 
hostage,  so  there  was  a lit- 
tle power  struggle  going 
on.  And  it  got  tense  a cou- 
ple of  times.  Shouting  and 
waving  cocked  guns  about. 

“They’re  obsessed  with 
guns.  They’ve  got  huge 
amounts  of  weaponry  but 
when  you  suggest  that  they 
might  sell  a gun  to  get  the 
money  to  mend  their 


broken  water  pump  they 
say  no  way  And  they  kept 

handing  mp  gnus,  jacking 

one  round  up  the  spout, 
and  telling  me  to  shoot 
things!  — rocks  or  tins.” 

The  worst  thing  about 
the  kidnap  was  the  linger- 
ing uncertainty.  “We  had 
no  idea  what  was  happen- 
ing but  you  just  kind  of 
hope.  You're  not  sure  the 
government  is  going  to  do 
anything,  so  you  have  to 
try  to  manipulate  from 
your  end. 

“The  story  kept  chang- 
ing. They  were  very  disor- 
ganised and  even  got  us  to 


write  onr  own  ransom 

notes.  I refused  a couple  of 

times,  said  it’s  your  bloody 

problem.  If  you  can  t 

organise  your  own  kidnap, 
then  why  the  hell  should  I 
help?  But  there  is  a sort  at 
Ye  me  ill-rales  kidnap.  You 
write  your  own  ransom 
note,  there’s  a big  argy- 
bargy  then  the  govern- 
ment  come  and  get  you. 

He  did  write  the  note, 
which  started:  “The 
Villagers  of  Bani  Dabyan 
are  keen  (bat  1 should 

write  to  yon  to  push  the 

government  of  Yemen  to 
negotiate  my  release  soon. 
Mohammed  Rahman  and  I 
are  in  good  health  but  are 
Increasingly  bored  and 
there  are  many  internal 
tensions  in  the  village. 
Some  people  are  quite  dan- 
gerous and  wish  to  manip- 
ulate/control the  situation 
in  a dangerous  or  aggres- 
sive manner.” 

In  the  end  the  govern- 
ment did  come  and  get 
Henry  and  Mohammed 
Rahman,  in  exchange  for  a 
handful  of  promises. 
“When  we  came  out.  there 
was  some  shooting  — - 
warning  shots.  And  there 
was  another  kidnap 
attempt  on  os  but  by  that 
time  I was  with  a lot  of 
other  people  and  snuck  off 
through  the  bashes." 

Now  he’s  out  he’s  pre- 
tending it’s  all  been  noth- 
ing very  much.  He's  had  an 
embassy  shower  and  got 
the  smell  of  goat  out  of 
him  (“you  eat  so  much  goat 
it  comes  out  of  your 
pores"). 

So  what  is  it  like  to  get 
your  liberty  back?  “It’s 
nice  to  have  coffee  again. 
And  sit  on  a chain" 

Sam  Wollaston  ts  the  Guardian's 
music  editor. 
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Iqfb  dearer  conscience? 

2 What  might  you  soon 
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shopping  trolley  nt  toe 

check-out? 

a)  white  loo  paper 

da  dearer  cwwdmwe 
a)  a government  white 
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sWhywas  It  the  end  of  a 

Fiennes  romanoo? 

4 Why  I*  K the  end  of  the 
line  for  Bon  in  Rfo? 

5 What  does  the  Queen 

want  her  Christmas 

speech  to  be  this  year? 
a)  live 
bj  sung 

c)  interesting 

d)  scrapped 


6 Who  Is 
this  Old 
Spice? 

7 How 
cBd 
David 
Bowie 
becom 
top  of  1 — 
pops? 


8 “1  don’t,  it’s  on  at  the 
wrong  time.”  Which 
Windsor  to  which  Windsor 
on  what? 

g What  made  Cherfe 
merry? 

10  Who  wasn’t 
amused  by  CHve 
Anderson's  JBbe 
Talking? 

11  Why  Is 
this  new 
spice? 

12  Who's  going 
to  have 
admirable 
steeping 
quarters  this  Christmas? 

13  How  may  the  homeless 
be  getting  a Job  on  a plate? 

14  Who  Is  bobbing  out  of 
Downing  Street  for  the  last 
time? 

15  “My  cock  Is  small,  to 
small.”  Who*  In 
confessional  mood? 

a)  Tiny  Rowland 

b)  Mohamad  Al  Fayed 
cj  Dennis  Pennls 

dl  Joe  Cocker 


Gabrielis  Morris 


Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


Correction 

Due  to  an  editing  error  in 
last  week’s  issue  of  The 
Week,  we  inadvertently 
attributed  to  Lady  Sarah 
Moon  the  quote  “I  wanted 
to  make  a terrible  mess 
like  he'd  made  of  me". 
These  are  not  Lady  Moon's 
words  and  we  apologise  for 
the  mistake. 


Loving  you, 
loving  me 


Quiz  answers 

1)  Tesco.  According  to  Christian  Aid,  ft 
leads  other  supermarkets  m having 
adopted  fair  trade  polldes- 

2) c — A government  white  paper 
outlining  Britain's  overseas  aid  effort  ks  to 
be  distributed  by  several  leading 
supermarket  chains. 

3)  Ralph  Fiennes  was  divorced  by  bts  wife 
actress  Alex  Kingston  this  week. He  left 
her  for  actress  Francesca  Annte. 

4)  The  Home  Office  has  asked  for  the 
extraeflbon  of  Ronnie  Biggs.  32  years  a 
fugitive  In  Brazil. 

5)  a — Rather  than  the  traditional  pre- 
recorded message,  the  Oueen  wants  to 
broadcast  her  speech  bve  “to  reach  out  to 
the  nation”. 

G)  Vera  Lynn,  who  joined  forces  with  the 
Spfce  Girts  to  launch  the  Poppy  Day 
Appeal. 

7)  He  has  been  found  to  be  the  richest 
British  pop  star,  worth  more  than  £500 
million. 

8)  The  Queen  replying  to  actress  Barbara 
Wind  Boris  question  on  whether  she 
watched  EastEnders. 

9)  Cherie  Blair  seemed  highly  amused  by 
the  afl-too-reveaiing  fashions  displayed 
on  the  catwafc  at  the  Commonwealth 
conference. 

10)  The  Bee  Gees,  who  stormed  off  stage 
during  an  Interview  after  Ctoe  teased 
them  about  Thor  previous  band  name,  lbs 
Tosseurs. 

11)  Old  Spice  Is  launching  a new 
fragrance  to  be  named  Ofd  Spice 

Whitewater. 

12)  The  homeless  are  lobe  temporarily 
housed  In  Admiralty  Arch — the  Grade  1 

bulkfiflg  near  the  MaB. 

1 3)  Some  of  London*  top  restaurants  are 
to  idn  a new  scheme,  “Opportunity  on  a 
Piatt’,  which  will  hire  the  homeless  as 

1 41  Bob  ttw  Kefipo*1  of  thg  Door  at 

wjmber  10.  who  reared  after  a decade’s 

service  opening  the  door  to  visitors. 

15)  b— Mohamad  Al  Fayed.  His 
view  of  his  own  pwress  w»  3 

tape  recording  played  m Partament  by 
Nrf  Hamilton. 

How  Do  VQu  Rate? 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Sma* 

5-9  Medium 
10-1 4 Large 
15  Bepharrtlne 


4 page  13  women's  rights.  McAleese 
is  vehemently  opposed  to  abortion. 
As  far  as  feminism  is  concerned, 
that  tends  to  mitigate  the  onward- 
march -of-women  argument. 

As  for  arguments  on  national- 
ism. it  is  too  simplistic  to  say  the 
Sinn  Fein  controversy  proves  any- 
thing much  about  how  people  in 
the  Republic  feel  about  a united 
Ireland.  There  were  other  forces  at 
work,  arguably  mucb  more  impor- 
tant, as  illustrated  by  the  recent 
spate  of  leaks  that  were  clearly 
designed  to  derail  McAleese’s  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Three  confidential  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  memos  found 
their  way  to  the  Sunday  newspa- 
pers. They  published  two  one  week 
and  the  third  the  fallowing  week. 
The  first  week’s  revelations 
emanated  Cram  conversations 
McAleese  had  with  n friend  — an 
official  in  the  department,  presum- 
ing the  conversation  to  be  confi- 
dential. In  them.  McAleese  was 
reported  as  being  delighted  at  Sinn 
Fein's  performance  in  the  British 
general  election.  She  was  also  keen 
that  the  SDLP  and  Sinn  Fein  enter 
a political  pact  at  a time  when 
there  was  no  ceasefire. 

McAleese's  nationalism  — she 
says  she  is  an  SDLP  supporter  — 
had  been  rumbling  in  the  back- 
ground until  then.  She  had  spoken 
years  earlier  of  understanding 
why  young  men  joined  the  IRA. 
Her  own  family  apparently  was 

forced  to  flee  its  home  in  the 
Ardoyne.  a nationalist  area  of 
Belfast,  when  loyalist  gunmen 
raked  it  with  machine-gun  fire. 

But  still  the  issue  failed  to 
ignite,  even  though  Gerry  Adams, 
Inexplicably  entered  the  fray  say- 
ing she  would  get  bis  vote. 

The  third  memo  was  published 
the  following  Sunday.  Brid 
Rodgers,  a key  figure  in  the  SDLP, 
quoted  in  conversation  with  the 
same  official,  suspected  McAleese 
of  "pushing  a Sinn  Fein  agenda." 
But  the  attempt  to  fling  mud  at 
McAleese  backfired:  her  campaign 
only  benefited  from  the  energy  it  . 


gained. 

John  Bruton,  Fine  Gael  leader, 
seemed  to  portray  McAleese  as 
some  sort  of  IRA  sympathiser. 
That  effort  backfired  too.  and  vot- 
ers told  pollsters  they  thought  he 
had  handled  the  affair  abysmally 
Fianna  Fail  support  finned  up  and 
the  undecided  swung  McAleese's 
way  So  not  so  much  a vote  for  a 
united  Ireland,  then,  more  a vote 
for  the  party  candidate  in  times  of 
trouble. 

What  of  poor  folk  taking  heart 
from  McAleese's  victory?  Perhaps 
they  have,  but  that  is  to  miss  the 
point  For,  while  hardly  swathed  in 
money  her  family  was  probably 
much  more  middle  than  working 
class. 

McAleese  is  the  candidate  of 
the  party  which  has  now  supplied 
seven  of  Ireland's  presidents:  and 
she  is  a key.  often  conservative,  fig- 
ure in  the  Catholic  Church.  Put 
that  way  her  success  seems  to  be  a 
victory  for  Irish  reaction.  Others 
view  it  more  positively  seeing  it  as 
the  coming  together  of  an  old  and 
new  Ireland. 

There  is  another  abiding  feature 
of  this  campaign:  the  hatred  of  the 
Dublin  media  for  McAlees.  It  is 
true  some  of  them  grumble  about 
the  airs  and  graces  Mary  Robinson 
adopted,  but  this  dislike  or  the  new 
President  is  of  seismic  propor- 
tions. The  fall-out  from  that  will 
hound  her  throughout  her  term  in 
office. 

ewspaper  and  television 
people,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded. often  predict  the 
outcome  of  elections 
wrongly  Thus,  the 
Dublin  media  thought  Dana  was  a 
Joke,  yet  she  performed  brilliantly 
And  they  believed  McAleese  was 
there  ro  make  up  the  numbers 
when  fighting  for  the  nomination 
with  Albert  Reynolds,  the  former  , 
Taoiseach,  They  failed  to  realise  ; 
the  extent  of  her  lobbying,  or  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  among  elec- 
tors In  favour  or  Anyone  But 
Albert. 

They  also  thought  the  Sinn  Fein 
controversy  would  damage  her.  It 
did  the  opposite. 

But.  to  a man  and  woman,  the 
media  detests  McAleese.  They  see 
her  as  cold,  arrogant,  a careerist, 
or.  in  one  memorable  phrase,  a me 
feinner.  fOld  work  colleagues  often 

say  similar  Hungs.) 

It  is  a two-way  street.  McAleese, 
once  a journalist  at  RTE.  the 
republic's  television  station, 
seems  to  believe  her  ex  colleagues 


are  lazy  pigeon-holers  always 
harping  on  about  her  old  state- 
ments (many  of  them  uncomfort- 
able). She  says  she  bates  people 
who  are  patronising,  yet  for  much 
of  her  campaign  that  was  the 
approach  she  adopted  towards  the 
Irish  media. 

But,  with  the  punters,  a differ- 
ent picture  emerges.  She  has  a 
story  linking  her  to  every  town  she 
visits:  a tale  which  indicates  empa- 
thy with  every  group  she 
addresses:  and  a happy  handshake 
when  her  arms  must  be  going 
limp.  Journalists  see  the  voters  as 
gullible.  Sbe  regards  that  as 
pathetic  cynicism. 

Mary  McAleese  goes  into  a job  , 
which  has  two  constitutional  func- 
tions. One  is  to  refer  contentious 
legislation  to  the  Supreme  Court: 
the  other  is  formally  to  dissolve 
Parliament. 

The  presidential  powers  have  so 
far  been  mainly  theoretical,  but 
they  could  become  significant. 

McAleese  has  talked  about 
“embracing"  everybody  Mary 
Robinson  was  pretty  good  on  vacu- 
ous talk.  too.  Her  engagements, 
and  there  were  thousands  of  them, 
usually  involved  the  less  fortunate 
in  society;  she  wore  an  Aids 
ribbon,  somehow  a powerful  state- 
ment. particularly  in  Ireland:  and 
she  shook  Gerry  Adams's  hand 
before  the  IRA  ceasefire.  She  suc- 
cessfully presented  an  image  or  a 
more  secular,  caring,  forward- 
looking  Ireland. 

Perhaps  that  was  an  easier  job 
for  a radical  in  1990.  Divorce  was 
then  illegal,  giving  advice  on 
where  to  get  an  abortion  outside 
Ireland  was  against  the  law.  and 
homosexuality  a criminal  offence. 
All  that  has  changed,  and  Robin- 
son captured  that  mood. 

There  are  those  who  suggest 
McAleese  is  parti  pris.  That  might 
matter  little  when  Fianna  Fail  is  in 
government.  But  if  John  Bruton 
were  to  sweep  back  lo  power,  some 
pundits  think  she  is  of  such  a 
character  that  she  would  find  it 
impossible  to  desist  From  meddling 
m matters  which  would  hardly  be 
part  of  the  job  description. 

Her  campaign  slogan  was  Build- 
ing Bridges,  yet  she  spent  so  much 
time  burning  them.  To  achieve  the 
admiration  that  her  predecessor 
did.  she  will  have  to  start  making 
it  a reality.  No  longer  must  her 
watchwords  be  those  screamed  by 
Peter  O’Toole  as  he  ventured  into 
battle  in  her  favourite  movie: 
"Take  no  prisoners.” 


Now  President,  New  Ireland-, 
er,  not  quite.  Wh  He  Mary 
McAleese  is  a woman  — and 

stftl  on  the  funky  aide  of  40 

no  one  Is  pretending  she  win 
match  Mary  Robinson,  whose 
presidency  chimed  with  a 
cultural  revolution  and  a 
seemingly  never-ending 

economic  boom.  Tony  Blair 
may  press  his  “Ybung  Country” 
promo  videos  on  any  passtna 

potentate,  hut  Ireland  Is  the 
only  tmJy  young  country  in 
Europe,  with  half  the 
population  under  28.  There’s 
wealth  too  In  Dublin,  as  this 
THntty  College  garden  party 
shows  (above).  The  city  now 

draws  more  lB-to-30 
weekenders  than  any  other 

European  city  after 

Amstontam . Thio,  U2«s  days  as 
ttw  biggest  band  on  earth  are 
nunbered,  but  teen  sensation 
Ash  (above  left),  northamero 
kke  McAleese,  could  yet 
Inherit  their  mantle.  Even  the 
mm  Industry;  which  seemed  to 
All  after  Roddy  Doyle*  The 

Van  (left)  and  Michael  Coffins, 

Is  on  the  up  again,  with  a crop 

<rfmovfMp«fKflng  from  Neil 
Jordan,  Ned  Sheridan  and 
Conor  McPherson. 
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THE  WEEK!  IS 


Interview;  Critics  hope  that 
frie  other  Tony  in  Cherie 
Blatr^s  life  could  be  New 
Labour’s  loose  cannon. 
D®cca  Artkenhead 
meets  the  colourful  Tony 
Booth  six  months  after 

he  became  father-in-law 

to  the  Prime  Minister 

So 
what 
do  you 

think 

of  the 

party 

so  far? 


WE’VE  not  yet 
started  lunch 

when  the 
Guardian’s  pho- 
tographer leans 
across  the  table 
and  says:  “A  colleague  of  mine 
remembers  seeing  you  in  a play  in 
Swindon  back  in  3971.” 

Tony  Booth  is  delighted,  and 
roars  off  into  an  anecdote  — what 
a fantastic  play  it  was!  A brilliant 
writer!  But  there  was  this  horrible 
critic,  he  says,  frowning,  from  the 
local  paper;  who  gave  it  a damning 
review  and  ruined  the  writer's 
career  The  photographer  shifts  ' in 
his  seat,  and  says  he'll  have  to  ask 
his  colleague  if  that  was  him. 

“If  he  was  the  critic,"  cackles 
Booth,  “TmstiU  looking  for  him!" 

Before  dessert  has  come,  a wait- 
ress appears  with  a telephone  mes- 
sage. Booth  rips  it  open,  hoots 
wildly  anri  thrusts  it  over  “Sorry 
about  the  review”  it  reads.  “Give 
me  a call-  Ex-critic,  Swindon 
Evening  Advertiser.”  Booth  is 
extravagantly  charmed. 

•'Well."  he  gasps  between  more 
bellows  of  laughter  “That’s  quick. 
You  have  a lot  of  influence,  kid,  Tm 
impressed." 

It  is  a generous  and  quite  mean- 
ingless compliment  And  as  he. 
dabs  his  eyes,  and  pours  a glass.of 
water  we  are  thinking  something 
else  — - that  Car  an  ex-alcoholic  six- 
ties sitcom  star  already  past  his 
greatest  fame  by  1971,  playing 
Swindon  in  front  of  a scathing 


local  hack,  he  sure  has  a lot  of 
influence  these  days. 

Ibny  Booth  Is  66  years  old,  lives 
in  a cottage  in  the  foothills  of  the 
penalties  and  should  at  best  be  one 
of  those  nostalgic  figures  who  pop 
up  occasionally  on  daytime  X to 
tickle  the  memories  of  sentimen- 
tal pensioners,  and  perhaps  plug  a 


minor  play  A household  name  as 
the  Scouse  Git  of  Till  Death  Ds  Do 
Part,  he  romped  his  way  through 
an  irrepressible  decade  of  affairs, 
fatherhood,  feisty  militancy 
tabloid  riaMfli*  and  fantastic  drink- 
ing, descending  into  numbed  alco- 
holism. 

Just  as  notoriety  looked  like 
lurching  into  sad  oblivion,  late  one 
night  In  1979  he  managed  to  set 
himself  on  fire,  effectively  failing 
into  a home-made  paraffin  bomb 
in  a drunken  muddle.  He  suffered 
42  per  cent  burns,  thought  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  has  not  touched  a 
drink  since. 

So  the  eighties  were  quieter, 
though  be  still  managed  to  marry 
two  more  women  — one  the  Coro- 
nation Street  star,  Pat  Phoenix.,  on 
her  death  bed  — and  father  three 
more  daughters,  making  seven  in 
total.  His  capacity  to  excite  even 
the  mildest  censorious  Interest  of 
the  DaQy  Mail  should  be  fading 
now — were  it  not  for  the  feet  that, 
six  months  ago  today  he  became 
the  Cather-ln-law  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. ’ • 

There  is  something  undeniably 
funny  about  this,  and  every  tune  I 
say  the  phrase,  he  £aHs  about 
laughing;  It  Is  a source  of  some 
amazement  to  those  who  remem- 
ber his  wildest  moments,  and  of 
much  sweaty-p aimed  excitement 
in  Fleet  Street  He  is  the  right  wiztg 
press's  great  hope— -an  old  Labour 
firebrand  dangling  beyond  the 
clammy  grip  of  Mandelson. 
embarrassingly  close  to  the  Blairs 
and'  yet  bound  to  say-  something 
scandalous  sooner  or  later  It  can 
only  they  drool,  be  a matter  of 
time. 

You  can  see  why  they're  so 
excited.  When  he  arrives,  he 
bounds  into  the  restaurant  in  Man- 
chester all  smites,  with  the  gusty 
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Evidence 
that  was 
burled  for 
decades 
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One  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  Louise  Bfoodward’s  - . 
murder  trialis that British 
people  are  much  more  vigilant 
about  foreign  courts  than  they  are 
about  our  own.  Those  who  draw 
attention  to  mistakes  made  fay 

British  courts  ran  thertek of 

appearing  to  believe  that  everyone 
in  prison  Is  innocent  This  is 
because  df  the  quite  extraordinary 
number  of  people  in  our  prisons 
who  ore  innocent  For  same  onlook- 
ers, it  seems  implausible  that 
ppljpwmpn  and  prosecutors  could 
put  away  so  many  people  wrongly 
If  you  don’t  observe  that  there 
are  patterns  of  behaviour  in  this 
life,  most  things  must  seem  to 
involve  a remaxkafale  degree  of 
coincidence.  Vba  must  witness  for 
the  hundredth  time  police  ques- 
tioninga  black  motorist,  and  think, 
“Blimey  what  are  the  cbances  rf 
that  when  they’re  only  3 percent  of 
the  population?”  You  must  think 
that  it’s  the  most  rotten  luck  that  so 
many  people  who  get  involved  in 
crime  also  happened  to  grow  up  in 


Tony  Booth...  T said.  God,  the  Prime  Minister’s  ringing  me.  Then  I said  oh  Tony  it’s  you’ 


laugh  and  artless  warmth-  of  a 
man  unaccustomed  to  self- 
restraint  He  flirts  joyfully  danc- 
ing from  actor  luwie  (“Oh  my 
deorry  to  roguish  lad  (“Get  drunk, 
and  tell  them  I made  you  stay 
cweroiglii!”),  and  Invokes  his  for- 
mer self  of  tlie  sixties  and  seven- 
ties  with  glee.  . 

He  has  none  of  the  dulled  qual- 
ity of  the  reformed  drinker;  hut 
sparkles  like  a teenager  who  is 
assured  that  he  will  always  be 
liked;  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  him 
being  disappointed. 

There  are  lots  of  good- 
humoured  references  to  drink,  and 
a mischievous  delight  in  his  past 
“Sometimes  I hear  versions  of 
things  and  1 go,  my  God.  was  I 


care.  And  you  must  bear  toe  chimes 
of  Big  Ben  and  think,  “Regular  as 
clockwork.  Yon  could  set  your 
watch  by  that  thing;” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  part  of 

police  training  to  wilfully  fil  up 

innocent  people.  But  it  seems  to 
happen  in  many  professions  that 
the  training  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  jobs  inwlve  interaction 
with  human  beings.  This  results  in 
the  rudeness  of  Post  Office  counter 
staff  the  insensitivity  of  consul- 
tant  physicians,  the  patronising 
superiority  of  social  workers -and 
the  tendency  among  police  officers 
to  want  to  get  as  much  of  the  popu- 
lation as  possible  into  prison  with  - 
the  greatest  possible  haste. 

Gf  course,  this  is  not  always  easy 
Bence  the  feet  that  the  public  is 
always  being  asked  to  assist.  Every 
criminal  investigation  begins  with 
an  unpromising  press  conference, 
at  which  a detective  appeals:  “This 
man  knows  who  he  is,  and  it's  in  his 
own.  best  interests  to  contact  us,  so 
that  he  can  be  helped ...  with  free 
accommodation  and  regular 


really  like  that?  But  then,  other 
times  I wish  I was  like  that.  I think, 
what  a bell  of  a story!"  Mo  one 
could  be  more  eager  to  present 
Tony  Booth  as  an  enduring  loose 
cannon  than  man  htm.<gif 

“The  other  weekend  the  phone 
rang,  and  it  said,  this  is  Number  10 
Downing  Street,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter would  like  to  speak  to  you.  I 
said.  God,  the  Prime  Minister’s 
ringing  me?  Then  of  course  it  was 
Tony  and  I said,  ‘Oh  Tony  it’s  you. 
Yes  of  course  I know  you’re  the 
Prime  Minister  — it  just  still 
sounds  so  odd.’ 

“But  the  first  thing  you  think 
when  10  Downing  Street  is  ringing 
you  up,  you  think  — my  God,  what 
have  I said?  Is  it  a capital  offence?” 


meals.”  Given  that  it  is  no  mean 
feat  to  find  the  guflty  there  will 
always  be  a temptation  to  find  the 
innocent  instead,  especially  as  the 
guilty  are  often  tough  criminal 
types  and  the  innocent  are  proba- 
bly less  daunting. 

Sometimes  when  speaking  of  a 
person  as  innocent,  one  is  ques- 
tioned as  tohow  Innocent  they  are; 
that  is,  whether  they  are  merely 
innocent  of  the  charge;  or  whether 
they  are  untainted  by  all  worldly 
things.  It  may  be  old-fashioned,  but 
it  is  my  belief  that,  even  if  someone 
has  bon  a villain,  they  should  not 
go  down  for  something  they  didn't 
da 

I don’t  know  very  much  about 
the  life  Frank  Johnson,  except 
that  he  has  spent  21  years  of  it  in 
prison  for  murder.  I also  know  that 
he  has  other  convictions  for  rob- 
bery theft  mid  violence  againstthe 
person.  But  all  I really  need  to 
know  about  his  murder  conviction 
is  that  evidence  which  would  have 
acquitted  him  has  been  concealed 
for  22  years. 


And  be  laughs  so  much,  and  so 
scurrilously,  I am  seduced  into  the 
Fleet  Street  dream  that  he  might 
very  well  say  something  over 
lunch  which  would  make  Downing 
Street  cross. 

SCX  HOW  does  this  old  Labour  man 
feel  about  his  son-in-law’s  first  six 
months  as  Prime  Minister? 

“Well,"  He  pauses,  thinks  and 
smiles.  “ “He  would  say  this,  would- 
n’t he?*  Tony  is  an  exceptional  guy 
who  was  destined  to  do  excep- 
tional things.  To  bring  a fair  form 
of  justice  and  a just  and  fair  soci- 
ety. He's  genuine.  He’s  upfront.  The 
things  he  has  done  have  been  fan- 
tastic, Windfall  tax  — amazing. 
Amazing!  People  don't  understand 


On  February  3 1975,  Johnson’s 
friend  and  employer  Jack  Sheri- 
dan, was  watching  television  in  the 
back  of  his  newspaper  shop  in  Step- 
ney east  London.  A man  altered 
the  sbojx  When  Sheridan  returned 


I don’t  know  very 
much  about  the  life  of 
Frank  Johnson, 
except  that  he  has 
spent  21  years  of  it 
in  prison  for  murder 


to  the  counter  petrol  was  thrown  at 
him  and  a match  was  struck.  He 
died  three  weeks  later  in  hospital. 

As  recently  as  February  1995.  the 
Hone  Office  insisted  in  a letter  to 
Chris  Multin  MP  that  Sheridan  had 
been  unable  to  make  a statement  to 
the  police.  That  statement  has  now 
turned  up.  In  it.  Sheridan  insists 
that  Johnson  was  not  involved  in 
the  attack.  He  confirms  Johnson's 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DON  MePHEE 

— it’s  an  amazing  thing  they’ve 
done  with  it  Then  there’s  North- 
ern Ireland,  education,  a bill  of 
rights. 

"The  beautiful  tiling  that  hap- 
pened on  May  I was  that  hope 
came  back  into  people’s  lives.  That 
was  the  great  achievement  — hope 
for  justice  and  peace  and  prosper- 
ity came  out  of  that  hope.  It’s  just 
brilliant.” 

Somewhat  confusingly  I now 
appear  to  be  having  lunch  with 
Alastair  Campbell.  Would  Booth 
say  then,  that  his  politics  have 
changed? 

“I  think  everything  hag  changed 

— opinions,  views,  political  situa- 
tions. If  it  doesn't  change,  it' 
decays.  It  would  just  crumble. 


version  of  events,  including  the 
facts  that  Johnson  was  watching 
television  with  him  immediately 
before  the  attack  and  thatit  was 
Johnson  who  put  out  the  flames. 

The  Crown's  case  was  that  John- 
son entered  the  shop  from  the  front 
and  led  the  attack,  as  part  of  a con- 
spiracy with  David  Smart,  who 
threw  the  petrol,  and  athfrd  man. 
Jack  Tierney  who  waited  outside. 
Johnson  was  alleged  to  have 
instructed  the  other  two.  AD.  three 
were  convicted  of  murder  although 
Tierney  and  Smart  have  both  been 
released. 

It  was  the  statements  of  Tierney 
and  Smart  that  incriminated  him. 
Tierney  a one-time  police  informer; 
was  known  in  prison  as  Bullet- 
proof Jack,  and  once  pulled  a cell 
door  off  its  hinges  with  his  bare 
hands.  He  told  police  he  was  “terri- 
fied" of  fivefeet-nothlng  Frank 
Johnson. 

It  is  not  clear  why  Sheridan  was 
attacked.  The  initial  police  sugges- 
tion of  an  IRA  protection  racket 
was  quickly  dropped.  The  motive 


Everything  must  change.”  Wen, 
does  he  hope  that  Blair  will  make 
changes  to  the  trade  union  laws 
passed  in  the  last  3D  years? 

“1  really  don't  understand  that 
question.  I don't  think  that 
Labour's  relationship  with  the 
unions,  or  any  groups,  has 
changed  that  radically  We  have  in 
government  a party  that’s  commit- 
ted to  listening  to  people  and  opin- 
ions. It’s  a new  pari};  in  that  the 
concept  is  not  just  an  isolated 
group  of  people,  but  one  that 
embraces  the  spectrum,  and  that’s 
a fantastic  achievement.  That’s  a 
great  thitig.” 

But  didn't  he  speak  out  on 

behalf  of  the  sacked  dock  workers 
in  Liverpool  not  so  long  ago?  His 
son-in-law  has  been  deafeningly 
silent  on  the  subject. 

“What  happened,"  he  answers 
carefully  “is  that  the  cast  of  a play 
1 was  in  in  Liverpool  bad  a night 
off  so  the  cast  organised  a benefit 
tor  the  families."  He  smiles 
benignly  “It  was  a beautiful  thing 
for  the  families. " 

Fleet  Street  has  got  a long  wait 
on  its  hands  if  it  is  expecting  an 
old  Labour  outburst  from  Mr 
Booth.  He  has  the  manner  of  a 
maverick,  but  the  discipline  of 
Mandelson  and  the  relentless  opti- 
mism of  a Californian  on  Prozac. 
No,  it’s  not  remotely  difficult  to 
watch  one's  daughter  grow  more 
famous  than  oneself  — the  first 
time  a stranger  asked  if  he  was 
Cherie  Booth's  father  was  “just  a 
great  moment".  He  talks  about 
politics  with  Tony  and  Cherie,  but 
not  too  much.  He’s  not  at  all  both- 
ered about  bis  grandchildren 
growing  up  in  Downing  Street; 
there  were  initial  worries,  obvi- 
ously but  it's  turned  out  splen- 
didly. 

“That’s  because  their  mother 
and  fether  although. they  lead  an 
extraordinary  life,  lead  an  ordi- 
nary life  at  home.  I’ve  rung  up  and 


‘But  we  are  all 
related  to  the 
Government. 
And  the 
Government 
is  related 
to  us’ 


mother  Is  making  dinner,  Tony’s 
trying  to  stop  the  kids  doing  some- 
thing or  other  It’s  still  an  ordinary 
life." 

It  must  I smile,  at  the  very  least 
seem  a little  odd  to  find  yourself  at 
the  age  of  66,  related  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 

“But  we  are  all  related  to  the 
Government,”  he  tells  me.  "And 
the  Government  is  related  to  us.” 

THE  OBVIOUS  conclusion  to  draw 
is  that  Tony  Booth  has  been 
exhaustively  drilled.  He  is  cer- 
tainly deft  at  dodging  difficult 
areas,  and  his  elaborate  digres- 
sions are  always  engaging  enough 
to  appear  innocent  When  I suggest 
he  must  be  conscious  of  Fleet 
Street  waiting  to  pounce  on  an  off- 
message  glimmetChe  lunges  off 
into  a joke  about  "his  Labour  Party 
membership  card;  when  we  men- 
tion his  militant  table-thumping 
reputation,  he  is  off  into  an 
account  of  bow  he  never  sits  near 
the  table  at  meetings,  so  he  could- 
n’t possibly  thump  one,  which  is 
funny  and  canny  but  not  quite  the 
point 

But  as  the  afternoon  passes,  this 
explanation  grows  less  convinc- 
ing. It  is.  for  example,  not  entirely 
dear  that  he  was  ever  as  Ear  out  on 
the  Left  as  people  like  to  suggest; 
he  made  his  union  name  in  Equity 
a genteel  outfit  in  which  the  most 
mild-mannered  man  might  look 
quite  militant 

And  Tony  Booth  is  not  a politi- 
cian. after  all.  but  an  acton  some- 
thing we  tend  to  forget  in  our 
fascination  with  his  family  He  is 
working  on  a series  about  the  sea. 
and  a history  of  the  working 
classes,  to  be  called  Revolting  Peo- 
ple Be  lives  with  an  academic  ( she 
Is  taking  a master’s  in  gender  poli- 
tics — an  irony  he  is  appealingly 
swift  to  point  out)  and  her  two  sons; 
her  name  comes  up  with  touching 
frequency  and  with  an  air  of  gentle 
wonder  at  his  good  fortune.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  Booth  is  a 
completely  winning  naivety  — a 
sentimental  charm  in  the  marvels 
of  the  world,  which  fits  comfort- 
ably with  New  Labour’s  optimism. 
The  impression  he  gives  of  a 
Blairite  convert  is  not  a front  at  all. 
And  his  passion  for  his  family  is 
sincere,  affecting  and  deeply  pro- 
tective. 

He  cuts  a less  improbable  figure 
as  the  Prime  Minister's  father-in- 
law  than  might  be  imagined.  From 
working-class  origins,  his  capacity 
to  change  has  been  formidable  — a 
heyday  in  the  sixties,  a turbulent 
seventies,  crisis  in  1S7S,  reinven- 
tion In  the  eighties,  and  now.  sud- 
denly getting  up  in  the  morning 
and  looking  round  his  breakfast 
table  at  all  that  power 

He  Is,  you  realise,  rather  like  the 
Labour  Party 


presented  at  trial  was  robbery.  If 
Johnson  had  wanted  to  rob  the  old 
man,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
do  so  without  violence  and  without 
splitting  the  proceeds  with  anyone 
else. 

Johnson  told  police  that  Tier* 
ney  whom  he  had  met  in  prison, 
and  Smart  an  ex-soldier  whom  he 
knew  only  slightly  had  tried  and 
foiled  to  enlist  his  help  in  robbing 
the  shop.  Curiously,  this  evidence 
was  cited  by  the  judge.  Mr  Justice 
Thesiger  when  he  declined  to  rule 
the  statements  of  Tierney  and 
Smart  inadmissible.  Even  though 
Johnson  stated  that  he  had  refused 
to  take  part,  the  judge  ruled  that 
the  conversation  Implicated  him. 

Ibe  case  against  Johnson  has 
always  been  ropy,  and  now  we  have 
the  words  of  the  victim  exonerat- 
ing him.  I assume  that  he  will  join 
the  slow  procession  of  wrongly 
convicted  people  out  of  prison.  I 
have  never  met  him  and  I don't 
know  whether  he  is  a nice  man  or 
not  But  I am  fairly  certain  that  he’s 
not  a murderer; 
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Spotting  the 
collapse  of 
society  from 
the  number 
12  bus 


STUCK  on  a Number  12  bus 
the  other  d ax  I glanced  round 
at  the  advertising  posters  oo 
the  upper  deck.  In  the  oM  days 
these  would  have  bean  about  ciga- 
rettes or  driving  schools  or  secre- 
tarial placement  services.  Now 
they  seem  to  describe  a society 
which  Is  falling  to  bits.  Gosb,  It  was 
depressing. 

Ope  told  you  what  to  do  if  you 
found  a suspect  package.  The  one 
opposite  took  up  the  theme:  "Ter- 
rorism — help  us  defeat  it!"  A plac- 
ard on  the  left  warned  that  a video 
surveillance  system  was  operating 
on  the  bus  because  London  Trans- 
port employees  have  the  right  to  be 
protected  from  the  public.  The 
fourth  asked  you  not  to  eat  or  drink 
on  the  bus,  poiotlessly;  since  some 
people  seem  to  get  on  with  three- 
course  meals  in  polystyrene  boxes. 

One  warned  about  pickpockets, 
and  another  said  that  if  you  knew 
about  or  bad  suspicions  of  chil- 
dren being  abused,  you  should, 
immediately  ring  the  NSPCC  hot- 
line. A seventh  described  the  terri- 
ble punishments  visited  an  fare- 

dodgers. 

Is  our  country  really  so  afflicted, 
or  are  we  Just  much  more  neurotic 
than  we  used  to  be?  I don't  know, 
but  it  was  a relief  as  we  turned  into 


Whitehall  to  notice  an  ad  for  wine 
gums:  “Hoots'  mon,  they’re  juicy!" 
It  was  almost  cheering. 


WHY  are  they  called  Virgin 
Trains?  Because  they  wont  go  all 
the  way 


A FEW  weeks  ago  I flew  down  from 
Edinburgh  seated  next  to  a 17-year- 
old  girl  who  was  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
trip  to  Pennsylvania;  she  was  to  be 
au  pair  to  three  small  children 
whose  parents  were  doctors.  She 
was  a bright,  lively  young  woman, 
starting  her  gap  year  before  going 
to  university  I wonder  how  her 
parents  are  feeling  now 

I wish  the  coverage  of  the  case 
hadn't  made  it  appear  like  a compe- 
tition between  the  US  and  a plucky 
little  Briton-  After  all.  the  Eappens 
now  face  their  own  life  sentence, 
for  as  anyone  who  has  lost  a young 
child  will  tell  you,  your  life  is  effec- 
tively over  the  moment  it  happens. 

On'  the  other  ^"<1,  their  fero- 
cious desire  to  pin  the  whole  Mam* 
on  Louise  must  be  connected  with 
their  guilt  at  having  left  a tiny 
child  day  after  day  all  day  with  an 
inexperienced  teenager  about 
whom  they  already  bad  doubts.  In 
effect,  the  jury  — operating  an 
upmarket.  Massachusetts  version 


of  frontier  justice  — has  told  them: 
“That’s  all  right,  it’s  not  your  fault 
how  could  you  know  she  was  a 
cold-blooded  murderer?" 

But  she  obviously  isn’t  and  it  is 
their  fault  as  weBL  There’s  already 
a backlash  In  the  States  against 
working  mothers,  as  Mrs  Eappen 
has  found  from  her  plentiful  hate 
man.  Why  were  the  Eappens  so 


Mr  Hamilton’s 
fingers  quivered, 
i wouldn’t  wish 
this  fate  on 
anyones  even  the 
Hartiiltons 


greedy  that  they  both  had  to  be 
working  at  highly-paid  jobs  while 
their  baby  was  raised  by  a 
stranger?  This  is  not  a sexist  thing: 
there’s  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
father  shouldn’t  have  been  the 
caret;  or  why  they  couldn’t  split  the 
work  between  them.  For  their  fail- 
ure to  work  through  this  problem  a 
perhaps  careless,  possibly  quick- 
tempered young  woman  has  had 
her  life  destroyed  as  whIL 


IN  the  continuing  argument  about 
Myra  Hindley  who  definitely  did 
murder  several  children,  it’s  some- 
times forgotten  that  she  and  Brady 
kept  a tape  of  their  torture  and 
murder  of  10-yeflr-old  Lesley  Ann 
Downey  The  sound  of  this  child 
screaming  in  terror  and  pain,  beg- 
ging for  her  mothen  pleading  for 
mercy  cut  through  the  court  at 
Chester  There  is  a whole  genera- 
tion  of  newspaper  reporters  who 
sometimes  stiff.  wake  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  hearing  it  They 
constitute  a ltind  of  national  folk 
memory  hank,  and  I doubt  if  many 
of  them  are  campaigning  for  Hind- 

ley’s  release. 


HAVE  you  noticed  the  “yes  _ no" 
verbal  tic?  “Amazing  weather 
we’ve  been  having!"  "Yes  ...  no. 
we’ve  been  in  the  park  every  day.” 
Or  “is  the  new  job  going  all  right?” 
"Yes  no,  rm  very  pleased ..."  It's 
got  nothing  to  do  with  a positive  or 
negative  response.  “Wasn't  that 
film  awful?”  "Yes  no.  we  actually 
walked  out  half-way  through.”  I 
suppose  it’s  just  another  conversa- 
tional airlock,  designed  to  buy  the 
speaker  a second  of  thinking  time, 
like  “Wei  L- " I’ve  no  idea  how  it 
started,  but  when  you  get  your  ear 
in,  you ’ll  bear  everyone  saying  IL 


MY  fellow  Mluonkt 
Wardv  said1  last  week  of  wen 
HamUton;  “You  can^etMt  man 
lives  in  hell".  I understood  vtert  he 

^ant  as  I sat  next  to  Ifemlton^ 

the  press  conference  this  wees 
when  he  played  the  Mohamsd  Al 
Fayed  tapes,  the  ones  about  the  size 
ofhis  John  Thomas.  (By  the  wax  I 
haven’t  yet  read  Michael  Coles 
explanation  of  all  tins;  he  has 
fallen  uncharacterisicaffy  sflent  on 
the  topic.  Perhaps  I couM  he®. 
“Contrary  to  these  scaidatous 
accusations,  Mr  Al  Payed  has  a 
todger  which  would  bring  a blush 
to  the  cheek  of  American  pom  star 
Long  Dong  Saver..”) 

Throughout  the  press  confer- 
ence. Mr  Hamilton's  fingers  were 
Quivering,  so  that  he  was  barely 

able  to  turn  the  pages  of  tne 
Downey  Report  . 

The  leaves  were  beginning  to  fan 
out  from  overuse,  and  every  page 
was  covered  with  scrawled  notes  in 

the  raargfos  plus  Innumerable 
markings  in  colour-coded  fluores- 
cent pens.  We  journalists  get  lots  or 
letters  from  people  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  their  obsessional  pur- 
suit of  conceived  injustice,  and 
they  are  pitifUL  I wouldn’t  wish 
this  fate  on  anyone,  even  the 
Hamiltons. 


An  ANCIENT  miasma 

s=®£s£f 

Edward  Lear  (“andtheDongie 


ers.Ithou^Ureme^aat 


Fiii«*  south-west  of  Pans  where 

spurred  by  a sudden  conviction 
that  I had  grasped  Its  meamngat 
last  I marched  to  the  bar  of  some 
affable  country  pub  and  loudly 
demanded:  “A  glass  of  yourveir 
best  Champerty,  prax  mine  host! 
—only  to  be  met  with  a scowl  and 
a growl  of  “You  what?” 

All  illusion.  As.J  MelviUe 
Williams  QC  explained  in  yester- 
day’s Guardian,  champerty  means 
the  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  litiga- 
tion, or  in  an  earlier  definition, 
wanton  and  officious  interference 
in  tiie  disputes  of  others  by  some- 
one who  has  neither  Justification 
nor  excuse  for  getting  Involved. 
Indeed,  the  Times  declared  earlier 
this  year  that  the  “criminal  act  of 
champerty"  was  once  considered 
“the  foulest  practice  known  to  the 
law"  — fouller,  we  must  suppose, 
than  murder,  rape  or  unnatural 
sexual  practices. 

Oddly  it  ceased  to  be  a tort  30 
years  ago.  I dare  say  there  have 
been  champerty  parties  in  all  the 
best  mna  of  court  this  summer  to 
mark  that  anniversary  But  Smaii- 
weed  was  not  invited. 

The  behaviour  of  those 
indulging  in  champerty  as 
MelviUe  Williams  also  explained, 
was  considered  “champertous". 
One  guilty  of  champerty  I’ve  dis- 
covered, was  dubbed  a champerton 
as  in  “thou  art  a common  main- 
tainer  of  suits,  and  a champertor, 
and  I will  have  thee  throwne  over 
the  Bar  next  Ter  me-”  (1683).  I am 
not  quite  sure  what  this  means, 
but  1688  was.  as  you  know,  a partic- 
ularly turbulent  yean 


Punching  their  weight...  the  few  bouts  of  female  boxing  that  have  taken  place  In  this  country  have  been  mired  in  controversy 


A fight  they  can’t  duck 


Last  night  two  teenage  girls 
boxed  in  a public  bout.  Fair 
play,  says  the  fight’s  sponsor, 

Kerry  Parnell.  Foul,  says 
promoter  Frank  Maloney 


Dear  Frank, 


I’M  SURE  you  were  shocked 
and  horrified  like  most  of  the 
male  population  by  the  boxing 
match  in  Wales  yesterday,  the 
first  legal  amateur  fight 
between  16-year-old  girls.  Fancy, 
two  pretty  little  teenagers  bashing 
away  their  good  looks  and,  oh 
goodness,  punching  their  breasts. 


But  ask  any  teenage  girl  what 
she  thinks  and  she’ll  say.  “If  they 
want  to  do  it  let  them.”  The  fact  is, 
this  is  legal  and  neither  girl  has 
sustained  any  serious  injuries 
recently  in  a boxing  ring.  One 
claims  she  has  had  more  accidents 
falling  off  her  horse  than, any  time 
she’s  been  in  the  ring. 

These  girls  love  boxing,  they 
want  to  box,  they  have  been  spar- 


If  you  only  buy 
one  music  magazine, 
make  it  this  one 


. classical  musk:  magazhe  in  the  world 
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Also  free  from 
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ring- for  years,  so  why  should  we 
say  it’s  wrong? 

That  is  why  Bliss,  the  magazine 
I edit,  sponsored  the  fight,  because 
we  write  for  teenage  girls  who 
don’t  see  any  of  the  traditional 
barriers  to  being  a young  female  in 
tiie  nineties.  So  if  they  want  to  be 
boxers,  great,  just  as  if  they  want 
to  go  to  the  Moon,  we’ll  sponsor  a 
teenage  astronaut! 

The  girls  wore  adequate  head 
guards  and  body  shields,  so  no, 
they  won’t  get  seriously  hurt  in 
their  chests.  But  then,  if  you’re 
worried  about  injuries,  why  on 
earth  do  you  support  male  boxing? 
Aren’t  you  worried  about  Lennox’s 
tackle  too?  Hmm? 

Hus  the  rounds  were  only  90 
seconds  long,  and  with  only  three 
rounds  in  the  match,  it’s  a fairly 
tame  physical  fight  by  anybody's 
standards.  This  was  simply  a fight 
for  the  right  for  young  girls  to  box. 
It’s  a point  of  principle.  You're 
either  against  an  boxing,  or  you’re 
for  anyone  fighting,  whatever  sex, 
whatever  age  It’s  as  simple  as  that 
Yours  sincerely; 

Kerry  Parnell, 

Editoc  Bliss  magazine 


Dear  Kerry, 


After  what  I have  witnessed  in 
amateur  and  professional  boxing, 
nothing  can  shock  me  — horrify 
me.  yes!  What  I cannot  understand 
is  why  teenage  glris  want  to  get 
involved  in  something  as  brutal  as 
boxing,  and.  even  more  to  the 
point  why  their  parents  encour- 
age them  to  do  so. 

Just  to  clarify  one  point,  though 
I earn  ray  living  through  boxing  I 
would  not  try  to  defend  the  sport  to 
those  wbo  are  against  it.  The  only 
thing  7 would  say  is  that  as  far  as 
young  men  are  concerned  it  has  to 
be  freedom  of  choice.  I know  that 
you  will  immediately  argue  that 
women  should  have  the  same  free- 
dom of  choice  but  the  fact  Is  that 
biologically  women  are  different, 
and  their  bodies  run  more  serious 
risks  of  being  damaged  compared 
to  young  men. 

You  do  not  have  to  take  ray  word 
on  this.  Dr  Ray  Monsell  Is  the 
Welsh  Area  Boxing  Council's  doc- 
tor and  he  warned  last  week  that 
women  boxers  run  far  greater 
risks  because  of  things  like  breast 
tissue  and  menstrual  cycles.  He 


also  admitted  that  medical  experts 
do  not  know  what  lasting  damage 
young  girls  can  suffer  so  why  take 
the  risk  at  all? 

Is  a matter  of  principle  worth 
more  than  a young  gill’s  health? 
You  obviously  do  not  understand 
anything  about  boxing  because 
two  people  hitting  each  other  with 
the  intent  to  knock  each  other  out 
or  hurt  each  other  Is  not  a tame 
sport  In  any  form,  unless  I have 
missed  the  point  of  boxing. 

I have  two  daughters  and  a 
lovely  wife  and  no  way  would  I 
ever  encourage  or  want  to  see 
them  in  a boxing  ring! 

Yours  sincerely 
Frank  Maloney 
Boxing  promoter  and  manager 
of  Lennox  Lewis,  current  WBC 
heavyweight  world  champion 


wear  a nose  clip.  So  if  s not  sur- 
prising that  now  they’re  boxing. 
Yours  sincerely 
Kerry 


Dear  Kerry, 


I CANNOT  Imagine  what  sort  of 
person  you  are:  I win  not  even  try 
to  Imagine!  Your  comment  “I  don’t 
care  whether  the  brains  are  male 
or  female”  concerns  me.  Maybe 
you  are  not  in  your  true  vocation, 
you  sound  more  suited  to  be  editor 
of  a seedy  domination  magazine 
rather  than  that  of  a publication 
for  teenage  girls.  I can  only  say 


Dear  Frank, 


I’M  GLAD  you  have  two  daughters 
and  a lovely  wife  — I’m  sure  you 
can  see  at  first  hand  just  what 
women  are  all  about.  They’re  not 
that  biologically  different  to  men, 
apart  from  the  obvious  bits,  and 
they  have  exactly  the  same  motiva- 
tions and  ambitions  as  men. 

Dr  Monsell’s  argument  that 
medical  science  can't  measure  the 
long-term  damage  is  flawed  — 
medical  science  can't  measure 
anything  long-term  until  it  is  long 
term.  Tm  sure  researchers  are  at 
tltis  moment  measuring  the  long- 
term damage  to  male  boxers. 

I know  nothing  about  boxing, 
granted.  But  I presumed  that  it 
was  about  two  people  bashing  each 
other's  brains  out.  So  of  course 
there  will  be  damage  I don’t  pre- 
tend to  care  whether  those  brains 
are  male  or  female.  If  that's  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  that's  what  Is 
deemed  a sport,  then  fair  enough. 

One  thing  worried  me.  You  say 
that  though  you  earn  your  living 
through  boxing,  you  wouldn't 
defend  it.  That's  a bit  weak,  isn't 
it?  I earn  my  living  through 
teenage  magazines,  and  I'd  be  the 
first  to  defend  them,  just  as  Td  be 
the  first  to  fight  for  teenage  rights 
— as  I am  doing  here. 

Believe  it  or  not,  teenage  girls 
participate  in  many  dangerous 
sports  — they’re  playing  rugby, 
cricket,  football,  skateboarding. 
They  say  even  synchronised  swim- 
ming could  be  deadly  if  you  don’t 


Trading  punches...  Kerry 
Parnell  and  Frank  Maloney 


that  I do  not  want  to  have  any 
association  with  a person  like  you 
after  this  debate. 

Even  in  young  boys’  amateur 
boxing  there  Is  a movement  to 
raise  the  starting  age  from  11  to  15 
to  try  to  eliminate  risks  to  a young, 
growing  body  If  guided  correctly 
most  of  these  boys  spend  a long 
time  training  In  the  gym  before 
they  are  even  allowed  to  set  foot  in 
a boxing  ring.  Girls-' women  have 
only  been  allowed  to  enter  a box- 
ing gym  to  train  since  October 
1996.  One  of  the  problems,  which  I 
have  witnessed  at  first  hand,  is 
matching  two  novices  of  the  same 
standard;  at  present  there  is  no 
way  that  women's  standards  can 
be  judged.  Far  more  should  have 
been  known  about  women's  boxing 
before  yesterday’s  bout  was  even 
allowed  to  take  place. 

I think  that  it  is  irresponsible  of 
your  magazine  to  support  some- 
thing you  know  so  little  about.  You 
have  obviously  done  this  to  jump 
on  the  bandwagon  as  a cheap  pub- 
licity stunt.  . 

Yours  sincerely 
Frank 


Dear  Frank, 


THANK  you  for  your  career 
advice-  I hadn't  considered  work- 
ing on  a dominatrix  magazine 
before,  but  I know  you’ll  have 
given  that  area  some  thorough 
research,  being  such  a splendid 
columnist  for  the  SporL  That  side 
of  women’s  lib  Til  leave  firmly  to 
you.  And  don’t  worry  unless  I do 
get  my  whips  and  chains  out  in  the 
near  future,  I doubt  I’d  ever  cross 
your  slippery  path  anyway. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  Bliss 
is  irresponsible  and  Just  trying  to 
get  on  the  bandwagon  of  women’s 
boxing.  I was  very  interested  to 
hear  that  your  company  was  to 
back  a female  boxing  match  with 
Jane  Couch  at  Wembley  next 
month.  Hypocrisy?  Surely  not... 

Bliss  was  supporting  the  princi- 
ple of  the  fight,  not  the  actual 
point  of  physical  violence.  As  I 
have  said  all  along.  I believe 
teenage  girls  should  have  the  free- 
dom to  do  whatever  they  want 
especially  when  there  is  an  equiva- 
lent law  for  teenage  boys.  If  that 
law  subsequently  changes,  then 
Tm  sure  female  fighting  will  be 
amended  too.  But  I'll  leave  that  to 
the  experts,  not  the  promoters. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Kerry 


IN  ALL  the  clever  comparisons 
drawn  this  week  between  the 
foture  King  Charles  in  of  Great 
Britain  and  King  Mswati  HI  of 
Swaziland  the  most  instructive 
was  largely  ignored.  This  is  that 
under  the  constitution  of  Swazi- 
land. tiie  king  shares  power  with 
his  mother  (or  if  he’s  lacking  a 
mother,  with  his  senior  wife).  I 
wonder  if  Charles  will  now  recom- 
mend to  the  in-house  royal  think- 
tank  which  considers  the 
monarchy's  future  that  this  prac- 
tice be  copied  here? 

The  Queen  shows  no  sign  of 
abdicating,  and  if  present  trends 
continue  Charles  could  be  sitting 
round  tiff  goodness  knows  when  to 
get  his  share  of  the  action.  A job- 
share monarchy,  exercised  by 
mother  and  son.  wodld  lift  the  load 
from  the  Queen  and  give  her  son 
his  overdue  chance.  (Court  corre- 
spondents please  copy.) 


Dear  Kerry, 


IT  SEEMS  to  me  you  have  finally 
lost  the  plot,  though  I am  glad  to 
see  you  enjoy  reading  mv  column 
every  Tuesday  In  the  Sport.  I stiff 
stand  by  what  I said  from  the  start 
— that  there  could  be  lasting  dam- 
age when  girls  of  this  age  fight  I 
am  not  a hypocrite;  my  company 
may  want  to  promote  Jane  Crouch 
but  personally  I am  against  it  and 
have  refused  to  support  her  appli- 
cation for  a licence  to  box  in 
Britain-  I have  also  informed  my 
company  that  I will  not  take  part 
in  any  press  conference  to  promote 
her. 

I cannot  understand  how  your 
magazine  can  support  a fight  and 
then  dismiss  the  violence.  How  can 
you  have  one  without  the  other? 


Maybe  you  are  sponsoring  the 
ringcard  girls!  Boxing  Is  a physical 


ND  NOW  for  a world  exclu- 
sive. Smallweed  Is  happy  to 

— — istate  that  a rescue  for  the 
beleaguered  Royal  Opera  House  is 
now  under  way  Building  on  the 
crowd-pulling  success  of  the  fly- 
on-  th e-wall  TV  series  about  the 
institution.  The  House,  a group  of 
supporters  from  literature,  the 
arts,  showbiz  and  politics  are  get- 
ting together  to  stage  a blockbust- 
ing new  opera  to  which  most  will 
be  giving  their  services  free.  Provi- 
sionally titled  "H  Glardino  di 
Coventl"  it  will  tell  the  epic  tale  of 
the  house's  struggles  before  and 
since  it  arrived  at  the  Labatt’s 
Apollo.  Hammers  mi  th. 

The  music  is  to  be  written  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Diana  memorial  ser- 
vice, John  Tavener  and  Elton 
John;  Martin  Amis  and  E Annie 
Proulx  will  handle  the  libretto. 
.Among  tentative  castings  so  far; 

Mary  Allen,  chigf  executive  of 
the  Garden — Jessye  Norman. 
Genista  McIntosh,  her  deposed  pre- 
decessor—Jul\a  Roberts.  Lord 
Chodlington,  the  BOH  chairman  — 
Jose  Carreras.  Vivienne  Duffield , a 
rich  patron — Felicity  Lott  Lord 
Sainsbury,  ditto — Placido 
Domingo.  Gerald  Kctufman,-chair- 
man  of  the  Commons  Culture, 
Media  and  Sport  select  committee — 
Luciano  Pavarotti.  Other  members 
of  the  committee—  the  Spice  Girls 

Luciano  Pavarotti — Gordon 
Brown.  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

— John  Prescott  Felix 
Mendelssohn  — Peter  Mandelson. 
Franz  Lehar — Tony  Blehar  Sets 
by  Rachel  Whiteread;  the  entire 
production  mounted  by  the  Millen- 
nium Dome  Experience  commit- 
tee. 


and  violent  sport;  there  is  no  other 
way  to  describe  it. 

Yours  sincerely 
Frank 


Doonesbury 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


yOU,  am?  V YOU  PONT 
yOUV£0&N  \S0Ut€>VB& 
CHQSENK>\fj^r^ 
Tz/ceov&z.  I MBsBLCNne.  j « 

LACE&  

sear? 


i //*/ 


MEUtl'M  SORRY, 

aw&ffvrcoNsip- 

ER1NGTHS  CAMPAIGN  (UHffT\ 
yOU  RAN  AGAINST  DO 

her,  rrs  outrageous!  you 

\ S N 


CLYDE,  WXI  fe/.GOOECK 
AIL  BUT  H&HOUSBTAPG&! 

pueuctx  vemMPtp 

CALLED  LACEY  NX?  OFF  A LOT 

a uurner  tmGHcmtss. 

/ 


SEVERAL  of  the  numbers 
from  n Giardino  you’ll  be 
whistling  by  next  June.  I am 
aiso  assured,  are  directly  based  on 
exchanges  in  Thursday's  session  of 
me  commons  committee.  In  his 
role  as  Kaufman.  Pavarotti  will 
perform  the  aria  “Penso  cheilLa 
Fondaz tone  per  I Beni  Cuiturali 
sanbbe  noccuioledi  offrirvi  taut 
Ura  dipiu”C‘l  think  the  Arts 
Council  would  be  nuts  to  give  you 
an  extra  penny").  >u 

attempt  the 

tridky  recitative:  "Non  capisco 
dffattacomenessun  istituzione  pud 
sopraovioere  da  questo  chiederl'ete- 
mosina  ("I  don’t  see  how  any 

™,nriU»iOIlcail-surviveon  passing 

S&“^nston" 

infretta  efuruz  ")  will 
be  movingly  rendered  bv 
Roberts/McIntosh 
The  orchestra  or  South-West 
?v,ate  raUwa>'s  Wfll  be  con- 
tSS**  ensagements  permlt- 
tm^byChanceH0!-  Helmut  Kohl. 

s advice:  book  now  to 
avoid  disappointment. 
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Louise  Woodward’s  trial  has 
prompted  criticism  about 
Amerioa’s  legal  system.  But,  says 

Anthony  Julius,  we  should  be 
clear  about  what  we  are  attacking 

Not  liking 
the  verdict 
doesn ’t 
make  it 
bad  justice 
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THERE  arc  IW>  things 
that  most  people  Chink 
they  know  about  crimi- 
nal justice.  The  first  is 
that  most  trials  end  in 
miscarriages  of  justice 
— cither  wrongful  acquittals  or 
wrongful  convictions.  The-  second 
Is  that  American  trials  arc  farcicil 
perversions  of  proper  court  proce- 
dure. Criminal  Justice  is  criminal 
injustice;  American  criminal  jus- 
tice is  a laughable  contradiction. 

The  common  view  in  this  coun- 
I try  is  that  defendants  in  the  United 
States  only  stand  a chance  or 
l acquittal  iT  they  pay  thoir  way  out 
of  (roublp,  bamboozlfng  juries 
with  their  exjwnsive  lawyers' 
obftzseahnR  courtroom  tricks.  Oib- 
erwlse.  they  risk  conviction  by  an 
alliance  of  negligence,  attention 
seeking  judges,  lazy  juries,  over- 
zealous  prosecutors,  corrupt 
witnesses,  and  a predatory  media 
ready  to  condemn  before  the  evi- 
dence has  been  beard 
To  propose  that  trials  do  not 
invariably  end  in  miscarriages  of 
justice,  and  that  the  American 
criminal  justice  system  is  broadly 
effective  and  mostly  fair  in  its 
results,  is  so  counter-intuitive  as  to 
be  provocative.  Yet  this  happens  to 
be  the  truth.  And  the  Louise  Wood- 
ward case,  by  all  accounts,  proves 
it.  She  was.  1 believe,  fairly  tried 
and  rairly  convicted.  The  jury  did  a 
responsible  job  and  reached  a 
responsible  verdict. 

Yet  the  Jurors,  having  delivered 
that  verdict,  were  hardy  out  of  the 
courtroom  when  the  cries  of  mis- 
carriage of  justice  began,  in  this 
country  they  stemmed  from  a scep- 
ticism about  criminal  justice  and  a 
chauvinism  about  the  inferiority 
of  American  legal  institutions  to 
our  own.  While  the  scepticism  is 
not  undeserved,  the  chauvinism  is 
entirely  inappropriate. 


! What  is  a miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice? In  the  most  exacting  sense,  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  occurs 
every  time  an  innocent  defendant 
is  convicted  or  a guilty  defendant 
walks  free.  By  such  a standard, 
there  are  many  of  mis* 

rarrlages  every  year.  This  is 
because  no  legal  system,  however 
benignly  efficient,  can  be  entirely 
free  of  the  consequences  of  human 
error:  More  importantly  It’S 
because  all  trials  involve  the 
reconstruction  of  past  events,  and 
so  the  truth  of  those  events  can  be 
only  Imperfectly  glimpsed.  This 
means,  however;  that  the  Justice  of 
acquittals  and  convictions  must  be 
gauged  in  terms  of  the  probable, 
not  the  certain. 

Provided  that  the  defendant  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  present 
his  case,  that  all  the  evidence  Is 
heard,  and  that  the  Jury  reaches  Its 
verdict  based  on  that  evidence 
(rather  than  prejudice  or  incom- 
prehension). there  is  no  miscar- 
riage of  justice  earn  if  the  oerdict 
is  wrong.  To  maintain  otherwise  is 
to  insist  upon  an  impossibly  high 
standard  of  justice  while  also 
undermining  the  function  of  the 
jury  in  aQ  criminal  justice  systems 
in  which  It  plays  a part.  We  need 
juries;  we  should  be  very  cautious 
about  attacking  their  findings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  verdict  In  this  case  was  a 
miscarriage.  The  judge  has  been 
criticise d tor  ‘'grandstanding", 
that  is,  for  attention-seeking 
behaviour:  But  there  is  no  real  evi- 
dence  of  this.  Furthermore,  his  j 
adjudications  during  the  trial 
seem  to  have  been  fair.  { 

The  parents  have  been  criticised  ; 
for  giving  a television  interview; 1 
while  the  jury  was  still  deliberat- 
ing, affirming  thoir  belief  in  the 
defendant’s  guilt  This  may  not 
have  been  a very  good  idea,  but  it 


Is  hard  to  understand  how  it  could 
have  prejudiced  the  defendant 
even  if  the  jurors  saw  the  inter- 
view (which  they  may  not  have). 
Having  heard  the  evidence  during 
the  trial  itself  the  Jury  could  not 
have  been  In  any  doubt  about  Sun- 
nil  and  Deborah  Eappen’s  belief  In 


Courtroom  gambler:  Barry 
Scheck,  Woodward’s  lawyer 


Louise  Woodward’s  responsibility 
for  the  death  of  their  son. 

The  jury  have  been  criticised  for 
ignoring  the  medical  evidence 
adduced  by  the  defence  in  support 
of  their  alternative  theory  of  the 
cause  of  Matthew  Eappen’s  death. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  juries  do 
— make  discriminations  between 
experts,  favouring  some,  rejecting 
others.  There  were,  apparently  two 
doctorate-level  graduates  on  the 
jury  and  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  jury  as  a whole  felt 
unable  to  reach  a decision  (which 
had  to  be  unanimous)  because  of 
any  confusion  about  the  quality  of 
the  expert  witnesses’  testimony 

There  has  also  been  adverse 
comment  about  the  absence  of  an 
alternative,  and  lower;  charge  to 
the  count  of  murder  of  which  the 


defendant  was  convicted-  But  that 
was  the  result  of  the  defence 
lawyer  Barry  Scheck’s.  judgment 
that  the  jury's  willingness  to  con- 
vict his  client  would  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
charge  she  was  facing. 

jt  was  a gamble  which  he  lost 
and  it  may  well  be  that  Woodward 
is  paying  the  price.  But  this  does 
not  make  the  result  a miscarriage 
of  justice.  Nor  does  it  amount  to 
the  most  emphatic  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  defendant’s  innocence 
to  argue  that  she  should  have  faced 

lesser  charges. 

So  where  does  all  this  leave  the 
reputation  of  the  American  crimi- 
nal justice  system?  Intact.  I think; 
indeed  possibly  even  enhanced. 

The  attacks  on  the  fairness  of 
the  trial  by  British  newspapers 
have  been  entirely  predictable. 
Some  commentators  have  been 
quick  to  condemn  American  Jus- 
tice as  a “shambles.”  And  the  case 
against  the  televising  of  trials  has 
been  made  yet  again,  as  IT  there 
was  anything  about  the  outcome  of 
the  trial  which  would  have  been 
different  had  the  cameras  been 
absent.  It  may  be  a tasteless  intru- 
sion into  the  grief  of  Matthew's 
parents  to  broadcast  their  reac- 
tions to  the  witnesses’  evidence, 
but  viewers  would  have  seen  no 
more  than  the  jury  and  many  oth- 
ers in  the  courtroom  itself.  The 
trial  was  not  a private  event. 

It’s  qnite  true  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the 
ways  in  which  people  facing  crimi- 
nal charges  are  tried  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  In  America. 
many  trial  judges  and  prosecutors 
are  elected,  a feet  which  (so  it’s 
often  said)  makes  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  public  opinion  in  par- 
ticular cases,  influencing  their 
judgment  and  thereby  compromis- 
ing them.  The  greater  freedom 


enjoyed  by  the  media  to  comment 
on  cases  while  they  are  being  pre- 
pared and  during  the  trials  them- 
selves can  affect  how  defendants 
are  regarded  by  juries. 

But  while  these  criticisms  can- 
not be  dismissed,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  suppose  any  are  relevant 
to  the  Woodward  case. 

There  are  often  quite  technical 
differences  in  trial  procedure 
between  England  and  a number  erf 
the  American  states  which  can 
have  major  consequences  for 
defendants,  such  as  the  fact  that  an 
American  trial  judge  does  not  sum 
up  the  evidence  at  the  end  of  the 
trial  But  given  the  many*  preju- 
diced summings-up  made  by  Eng- 
lish judges  over  the  decades,  we 
cannot  just  assume  that  the 
absence  of  a summing-up  by  Judge 
Zobel  deprived  the  jury-  of  the 
means  to  reach  a proper  verdict 

Tbe  similarities  between  the 
English  and  American  criminal 
justice  systems  far  exceed  their 
differences.  Both  systems  are 
adversarial;  both  are  presided  over 
by  a judge  who  must  be  impartial 
In  each,  juries  are  empowered  to 
reach  verdicts.  These  common-law 
rights  indicate  the  shared  origins 
of  the  two  legal  systems. 

The  Woodward  case  has  been  a 
calamity  for  all  those  involved  in 
it.  For  Matthew  Eappen.  of  course, 
and  his  parents.  For  Louise's  par- 
ents, and  for  Louise,who  — were  it 
not  feu-  her  lawyer’s  gamble  and 
(perhaps!  her  own  evidence  — 
might  more  justly  have  been  con- 
victed of  a lesser  offence.  But  we 
should  not  allow  this  calamity  to 
prompt  a condemnation  of  the 
American  trial  system.  That  ver- 
dict would  indeed  be  a miscarriage 
of  justice. 

Anthony  Julius  is  a senior  partner 
with  Mishcon  de  Reya.  and  an 
author  and  critic 


Major  Eric  Joyce  is  out  of  step  with  the  Army  he  loves. 
Will  It  sack  him  or  give  him  his  own  journal  of  dissent? 
He  talked  to  Andy  Beckett  about  his  rearguard  action 


An  officer 

and  a Fabian 


a t the  gates  of  the  Army 
M Training  and 

Recruitment  Agency  m 
Wiltshire,  one  daily  vis- 
^aEitor  makes  the  guard 
» rt  is  cold  up  here  on  the  edge 
Oisbury  Plain,  and  this  former 
station  is  an  hour  fro®.3 
market,  but  when  Major  fine 
i drives  in  in  his  Roven  with 
ero'sjaw  and  his  sunglasses 
tson  runs  through  the  Upavon 

loose.  _ 

l Wednesday  Major  Joyce 
. a curt  soldier’s  joke  as  he 
d up,  and  the  guard  laughed, 
the  hangars  behind  them. 
In  the  cold  sun,  and  the  hazy 

.rolling  away  beyond,  it  might 
been  a moment  flwnT^pBffl. 
pt  that,  what  Joyce  said  was: 
fast  'gmash  through  the  gates. 
" He  is  not  quite  an  ordinary 

feet  for  all  his  two  decades’ 
ce  and  his  fond  military  Jar- 
vfojor  Joyce  is  the  army’s  jead- 
- perhaps  only  — put^cd^1' 
In -August,  he  published  a 
ihliet  for  the  Fabian  Society 
[ Arms  And  Hie  Man  — 
stag  the  armed  services.  It 
i with  a jolting  revelation:  At 
at,  the  Army  is  15.00°  short  or 
1000  young  people  it  needs  to 
out  its  tasks.” 

an  that  spread  an  alarming 
dc.  Morale  was  “ruinous  , 


senior  officers  acted  like  “pit-own- 
ers”, management  of  troops  was 
1 “patronising  and  naive".  Behind 
these  weaknesses  stood  “Victorian 
assumptions  about  people  and  soci- 
ety". in  particular  “racism,  sexism, 
and  class  obsession”.  Such  a cul- 
ture was  increasingly  unsuiled  to 
either  modern  military  actions  or 
constructive  dealings  with  wider 
society 

Since  August,  Major  Joyce's  own 
dealings  with  his  employers  have 
been,  perhaps  understandably  on 
the  fraught  side.  First  he  was 
removed  from  his  post  as  a staff 
officer,  then  he  was  packed  off  to 
Winchester  30  miles  down  the  road, 
to  do  a six-month  “study”  in  an 
office  oh  his  own. 

He  kept  talking  to  the  press.  He 
wrote  articles,  first  for  the 
Guardian,  then  for  the  Daily  Mail 
He  went  on  Newsnighl  and  Richard 
And  Judy  In  response,  the  army 
threatened  disciplinary  action,  dis- 
missal even  a court  martial  Major 
Joyce  kept  talking. 

He  is  determined.  Unlike  most 
of  his  fellow  officers,  Joyce,  who  is 
37,  went  to  a comprehensive  and 
joined  as  a private.  Besides  open- 
ing up  the  service  to  let  many  more 

ascend  as  he  has  done,  his  main 
demand  is  that  all  soldiers  should 
be  permitted  a voice.  This  week, 
there  have  been  hints  that  this  may 
be  allowed. 


Joyce  has  received  a letter  from 
the  deputy  Chief  of  Staff  accepting 
that  he  may  run  an  independent 
army  journal  as  long  as  it  is  not 
“contentious”.  Ministry  of  Defence 
spokesmen  have  said  that  he  might 
not  be  punished  for  his  outbursts  so 
far  if  he  “toes  the  line”  — In  other 
words  stops  speaking  to  journal- 
ists. 

But  Major  Joyce  is  not  quite 
ready  to  behave.  On  Wednesday;  as 
he  eased  his  Rover  past  the  stares 
and  towards  his  rental  army 
house,  he  had  already,  granted  this 
newspaper  what  looks  likely  to  be 
his  last  interview;  “Rearguard 
actions  are  a big  theme  for  the 
arms"  he  began.  “We've  forgotten 
that  we  could  do  anything  else.”  He 
emflpd  knowingly:  "It's  because 
we’ve  sat  on  the  German  border  for 
40  years  expecting  to  fight  one. " 

We  sat  In  his  living  room.  Like 
the  rest  rf  the  house,  it  was  bright 
but  bare:  furniture  against  the 
walls,  a few  pictures  hung  quickly 
above,  the  lawn  uncut  outside  the 
windows.  Major  Joyce  and  his  wife, 
u-ho  teaches,  and  their  cat  who 
likes  to  wander;  were  moved  here 
soon  after  his  pamphlet  came  out 
There  is  no  cat-flap. 

Joyce  sat  forward,  bobbing  a foot 
up  and  down.  He  was  mi  leave 
today:  from  the  neck  down,  to  his 
polo-neck  and  chinos,  he  looked 
more  like  a drcssed-down  manager 


than  a soldier.  He  spoke,  though, 
with  the  mhaemtf  of  a long- 
term rebel  "Other  people  knew  I 

was  writing  the  pamphlet,"  he  said. 
“I  knew  the  army  wouldn’t  ignore 
it  that  there’d  be  media  interest  — 
but  this  has  been  better  than  I 
expected." 

But  what  about  being  punished? 
He  carried  straight  cur  “I  thought 
there  was  a serious  possibility  rd 
be  court-martlalled  _ Now  I think 
they’re  shying  away  They’re  mov- 
ing towards  the  idea  of  an  adminis- 
trative discharge  [a  forced  “resig- 
nation]" Would  he  challenge  that? 
Td  go  to  an  industrial  tribunal 
without  hesitation,  and  the 
European  Court,  if  I thought  it  was 
a practical  thing  to  do.” 

Across  the  room,  there  was  a 
stack  of  books  beneath  the  televi- 
sion. On  fop  was  The  Trial  by 
Franz  Kafka;  underneath  sat  Che 
Guevara’s  Motorcycle  Diaries  and  a 
Salman  Rushdie.  Major  Joyce  was 

perhaps  enjoying  his  status. 

“The  great  majority  of  soldiers  I 
meet  are  supportive,"  he  said. 
“Actually  walking  round  camp  is  a 
bit  of  a pain,  people  wane  up  tome 
and  say  ’How’s  it  going?1,  and  I 
can’t  get  anywhere." 

His  office  upstairs  was  piling  up 
with  sympathetic  letters-  “Tm  not 
saying  anything  that  other  officers 
haven’t  They  have  gone  off  and 
done  degrees,  and  written  army 


theses  that  have  been  shoved  in  the 
bottom  drawee  Sow.  people  say  to 
me,  1 wrote  this  In  I98ff,  and  send  it 
oven” 

Like  many  rebels,  Major  Joyce  is 
fond  of  what  he  challenges.  *T  feel 
really  strongly  about  the  Army  Hn 
extremely  proud  about  being  an 
officer”  He  was  rolling  his  "r”s 
more  fiercely  now;  “But  I'm 
extremely  pissed  off  that  we’re 
decaying.” 

He  joined  up  in  2978,  left 
after  three  years  to  do  a 
degree  in  philosophy 
and  religious  studies  at 
Stirling  University;  then 
rejoined  in  1987  and  rose  fast 

Critics  cite  this  career  as  evidence 
against  him:  the  blunt  lad  with 
“crap  exams”  from  school  and 
“strong  ideological  leanings”  left- 
wards, has  done  quite  nicely  in  the 
Institution  be  calls  “reactionary”. 
The  maverick,  they  argue,  has 
been  tolerated  for  further  here 
than  he  would  have  been  at  IBM  or 
ICL 

Tacitly  Joyce  recognises  this, 
and  Is  grateful.  When  the  BBC 
asked  him  for  an  Interview  on  the 
same  day  that  his  department  was 
being  publicly  relaunched,  he 
refused  to  go  on  television  until  late 
evening. 

“My  life  in  the  services  has  been 
pleasant"  he  admits,  as  the  after- 


noon warms  his  Rover  outside.  Yet 
his  success  and  widening  experi- 
ence has  made  him  critical;  “I’ve 
become  more  and  more  aware  of 
changes  outside  the  army  The 
Berlin  Wall  came  down,  but  it  was- 
n’t affecting  the  raison  d'etre  or  the 
living  conditions  erf  soldiers.” 

Posted  to  Northern  Ireland  a few 
years  ago,  Major  Joyce  began  read- 
ing “quite  a lot”.  Not  Penthouse  or 
airport  novels,  but  think-tank 
pamphlets,  history  books  by  Eric 
Hobsbawm,  novels  like  All  Quiet 
On  The  Western  Front.  His  12,000 
words  for  the  Fabians,  it  becomes 
dean  were  neither  a sudden  ges- 
ture nor  the  end  of  his  thoughts. 

Sitting  in  his  quarter;  as  heli- 
copters throbbed  overhead,  Joyce 
talked  about  “the  military-industri- 
al complex”  and  how  the  purchas- 
ing of  equipment  drove  defence  pol- 
icy He  cited  the  bouse  and  barracks 
as  symbols  of  a run-down  military: 
a Japanese  company  owned  the  for- 
mer; the  Army  had  had  to  borrow 
the  latter  from  the  RAF  He  laughed 
when  he  said  the  phrase  "benefits 
or  Trident”. 

And  his  criticisms  do  seem  per- 
suasive. Current^;  newspapers  are 
noisy  with  apparent  flaws  and 
uncertainties  in  the  military:  sex 
bias  and  sexual  harassment;  bully- 
ing and  race-baiting;  soldiers  who 
are  brutal  to  civilians.  Budgets  are 
too  small  Officers'  houses  are  too 


Are  young  people  recruited  in 
night-clubs  the  answer  to  the 
Army's  problems?  Eric  Joyce, 
left,  thinks  not 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  TM  OCXENDSJ  and 
CHRISTOPHER  JONES  (tafQ 


big.  A beleaguered  struggle  contin- 
ues against  the  acceptance  of 
homosexuals. 

And  all  the  while,  the  point  of 
the  army  blurs.  The  usual  enemies 
have  receded.  Gulf  War  veterans 
endure  diseases  inflicted,  and  dis- 
guised, by  their  own  side.  The 
Government  needs  savings. 

Over  the  autumn,  the  Army  has 
been  reacting.  Soldiers  are  being 
sent  to  recruit  in  pubs  and  night- 
clubs. Last  week,  the  service  said  it 
would  canvas  the  homeless  too. 
Two  weeks  ago,  a serious-sounding 
campaign  began  In  order  to  attract 
black  soldiers.  There  are  good, 
pacey  advertisements  on  televi- 
sion. 

Major  Joyce  is  Impressed  by 
some  of  this.  He  warns  that  the 
army  tnay  be  softening  its  language 
more  than  its  workings.  But  then 
there  Is  the  service's  olive  branch 
to  him:  that  journal  He  already  has 
articles  ready  by  anonymous  con- 
tributors. Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrat  MFs  are  lobbying  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  to  make  the 
compromise  work. 

There  and  in  the  defence  think- 
tanks.  and  the  army  itself  opinions 
about  Joyce  are,  in  private,  some- 
what sympathetic.  At  the  Labour 
Party  conference,  after  an,  Tony 
Blair  spoke  critically  about  the  lack 
of  black  officers.  It  Is  agreed  that 
there  are  not  enough  recruits,  even 
— reluctantly  — that  the  existence 
of  gay  soldiers  will  have  to  be 
admitted  and  accepted. 

By  speaking  out  so  loud  and  long, 
though.  Major  Joyce  has  not  made 
too  many  hi^ranktog  friends.  “He 
makes  some  good  points,  but  he's 
being  incredibly  crass,”  says  one 
well-positioned  brigadier  at  the 
MoD.  Joyce,  it  is  argued,  is  being, 
dikloyal  is  damaging  reforms 
already  underway  and  is  too  junior 
to  comment  in  the  first  {dace. 

Compromise  or  not  Major  Joyce 
knows  he  probahiy  won’t  he  a sol- 
dier in  a year’s  time.  Walking  into 
the  Commons  with  Martin  Bell  as 
he  did  last  Tuesday  is  not  really 
right  for  a serving  officer  Such 
friends  are  for  away  from 
Salisbury  Plain.  Instead,  Joyce  has 
"other  options"  in  the  world  out- 
side. Under  his  television,  there 
are  quite  a few  books  about  poli- 
tics. 
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Jacket  by  Donna  Karan.  Blouse 
by  Givenchy.  Nail  varnish  by 
Chanel.  Director . . . who  cares? 


Fashion  went  to  the  movies — and  took  them  over.  By  Sally  Weale 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Jacob 
Cassektenl 


Up ... *1  have  always  wanted  to  be 
on  the  stage,’  says  profoundly  deaf 
Jacob,  aged  10.  ‘1  also  want  to  be 
a poficerrvan  and  play  in  goal  for 
Newcastle  United.' 

Up ...  Jacob's  acting  career  takes 
offwfth  roles  in  Pride  And  Prejudice 
and  Casualty. 

And  away ...  Able  to  feel  the  music 
through  his  feet  and  confident  of 
never  missing  a cue,  Jacob's  now 
been  picked  to  play  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  kid  In  the  blockbusting 
rock  opera  Tommy. 

Falling: 

Clive 
Anderson 


Going  ...Famed  for  outright  Insults, 
devious  wit  and  general  smugness, 
the  chat-show  blabbermouth  films 
an  interview  with  the  Bee  Gees. 
Going...  tn  fine,  offensive  form,  he 
refers  to  one  of  the  band’s  earty 
names,  Les  Tosseura.  The  Bee  Gees, 
he  says,  will  always  be  tossers  to  him. 
Gone . ..  Barry  Gibb  and  chums 
take  umbrage,  'if  anyone's  a tosser 
round  here,  it’s  you,  pal,’  Gibb 
announces,  before  storming  off. 


There  is  a scene  at  the 
beginning  of  John 
Woo's  spectacular  new 
Film  Face/Off  in  which 
Nicolas  Gage  strides 
down  a runway.  His 
eyes  are  covered  in  designer 
shades,  his  long  black  frock  coat  is 
blowing  in  the  breeze-  His  boots 
gleam  and  the  wind  flicks  around 
the  elegant  hemline  of  his  jacket 
We  haven't  quite  worked  out  who 
he  is.  We  don't  know  where  he’s 
going.  We  don’t  know  what  he’s 
done.  The  clothes,  however;  are 
definitely  Donna  Karan. 

Hollywood  and  the  world  of 
fashion  have  long  enjoyed  a close 
and  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship. There  have  been  films  about 
fashion:  films  featuring  fashion; 
designers  who  dress  film  stars: 
models  who  become  actors;  actors 
who  date  models.  It  is  a love  affair 
with  endless  permutations. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  has  changed,  or  at 
least  the  balance  has  shifted. 
Increasingly  films  are  being  used 
to  showcase  designers  — the  latest 
of  these  is  Face/Oft  due  for  gen- 
eral release  next  week-  We  might 
not  know  who  directed  the  film,  we 
probably  aren't  interested  in  who 
wrote  the  script,  but  we  sure  as  hell 
know  who  designed  the  clothes. 

More  than  that,  designers  — now 
Hellol-style  celebrities  in  their  own 
right  — are  Tast  becoming  the  stars 
of  Dim.  Luc  Besson's  recent  sci-Fi 
movie  The  Fifth  Element  may  have 
featured  Bruce  Wilis  and  Gary  Old- 
man in  leading  roles,  but  the  real 
star  of  the  show  was  Jean-Pa  ul 
Gaultier.  He  designed  the  costumes, 
gave  all  the  publicity  interviews, 
and  was  in  more  demand  at  Cannes 
than  Ewan  McGregor  and  Cameron 
Diaz  combined.  In  short,  it  was 
Gaultier  who  sold  the  film. 

This  developing  relationship 
between  cinema  and  haute  couture 
is  examined  in  a new  book  by  film 
lecturer  Stella  Bruzzi  called 
Undressing  Cinema,  in  It  Bruzzi 
outlines  the  "elaborate  and  frag- 
mented' history  of  couture's 


involvement  with  cinema.  The 
interaction  was  there  from  the 
start  but  the  massive  potential  for 
commercial  exploitation  is  only 
now  being  realised. 

The  earliest  films  where  couture 
played  a part  dating  back  to  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  were 
straightforward,  cinematic  fashion 
shows.  Then  in  1931  Sam  Goldwyn 
offered  Coco  Chanel  a million- 
dollar  contract  to  design  for  MGM. 
He  wanted  the  glamour  of  a 
designer  name,  hut  the  relationship 
came  to  a premature  end  after  less 
than  a year  following  reports  of  dis- 
agreements between  Chanel  and 
Gloria  Swanson,  whom  she  dressed 
in  Tonight  Or  Never  It  was  a rocky 
start  but  the  relationship  between 
Hollywood  and  the  couture  indus- 
try blossomed  nevertheless. 

From  almost  the  beginning, 
cinema  had  a strong  influence  on 
contemporary  fashions.  Edith 
Head's  strapless  party  dress  for 
Elizabeth  Taylor  in  A Place  In 
The  Sun  (1951)  was  copied 
across  the  world;  Clark 
Gable's  bare-chested 
look  in  It  Happened  One 
Night  0934)  resulted  in 
a 30  per  cent  drop  in 
American  sales  of  | 
men's  vests.  More 
recently  Uma  Thur- 
man's dark  crimson 
talons  In  Pulp  Fiction 
caused  a run  on 
Chanel's  Vamp  nail  var- 
nish and  Agnes  b fitted 
white  shirts.  See  the 
movie,  buy  the  outfit. 

After  Chanel's  exit. 

Hubert  de  Givenchy 
moved  into  Hollywood, 
dressing  Audrey  Hep- 
burn both  on  and  off  screen. 

In  films  like  Sabrina  0954)  and 
Funny  Face  (1957).  "The  collabora- 
tion heralded  a new  relationship 
between  stars  and  clothes,”  says 
Bruzzi.  From  that  point  on.  the  use 
of  a couturier  on  a film  becomes 
“closely  aligned  with  a desire  to 
bequeath  to  the  clothes  the  kind  of 
star  status  usually  denied  to  cos- 


Stars  and  bras . . .clockwise  from 
top  left  Nicolas  Cage  is  dressed 
to  kill  in  this  fetching  frock  coat 
by  Donna  Karan  (Face/Off);  Uma 
Thurman  looks  good  enough  to 
eat  in  Agnes  b shirt  and  Chanel 
nail  varnish  (Pulp  Fiction); 
Audrey  Hepburn  puts  her  best 
foot  forward  in  Givenchy  evening 
wear  (Breakfast  At  Tiffany's); 
and  Diane  Keaton  is  all  winsome 
charm  in  Ralph  Lauren 
(Annie  HaH).  Below;  Alien 
models  sweet  little 
rubber  outfit  from 
Gaultier  (The  Filth 
Element) 


tume.  Fflm  fashions  no  longer  had 
to  remain  subservient  to  narrative 
and  character;  and  could  become 
more  intrusive,  a legacy  which  . . . 
finds  its  surest  modern  expression 
in  the  spectacular;  Innovative  cos- 
tumes of  Jean-Paul  Gaultier” 
Between  the  Givenchy -Hepburn 
partnership  and  Gaultier’s  outra- 
geous 23rd-century  creations  for 
The  Fifth  Element  (he  also  worked 
on  Peter  Greenaway’s  1969  film 
The  Cook,  The  Thief;  His 
Wife  And  Her  Lover;  and 
Almodovar’s  Rika  in  1993) 
there  have  been  many  col- 
laborations between  film 
and  fashion.  Among  the 
most  significant  is 
Armani’s  role  in  Ameri- 
can Gigolo  (1980),  starring 
Richard  Gere,  which 
marked  the  return  of  fash- 
ion to  the  forefront  of  Hol- 
lywood. Then  there  were 
Ralph  Lauren's  designs  for 
Diane  Keaton  in  Annie  Hall 
(disguised  to  look  as 
though  she’d  raided  her 
dead  father’s  wardrobe); 
Lauren's  clothes  for 
Robert  Redford  in  The 
Great  Gatsby:  Arm- 
ani's work  on  The 
k Untouchables  (he 
dressed  every- 
» one  except 
Robert  De 
Niro,  who  insisted 
on  having  the  same  tai- 
lor that  A1  Capone  used 
in  the  thirties):  Yves 
Saint  Laurent's  designs 
in  Belle  De  Jour  and  Nino  Cerruti’s 
in  Pretty  Woman.  (Cerruti  is 
among  the  most  prolific,  having 
contributed  clothes  to  39  films.) 

This  collaboration  worked  to 
everyone's  advantage.  It  was 
cheap:  designers  often  loaned  their 
clothes  free  of  charge  in  exchange 
for  a credit  (and  still  do).  The 
film  usually  looked  better  as  a 
result,  even  if  the  clothes 
weren't  strictly  authentic 
(Sean  Connery’s  cardigans  as  Mal- 
one in  The  Untouchables  were 


very  eighties  Armani  leisure- 
wear). And  the  designers  enjoyed  a 
credit  (sometimes)  and  a smatter- 
ing of  subtle  publicity 
But  it’s  not  subtle  any  more. 
Donna  Karan  contributes  four  or 
five  outfits  to  a movie,  and  suddenly 
it’s  a marketing  tooL  In  the  UK. 
Buena  Vista,  the  distributor  of 
Face/Ofi;  staged  a screening  specifi- 
cally for  the  style  press.  The  PR 
material  waxed  lyrical  about  a new 
genre  of  “style-led”  action  thrillers 
with  a "definite  fashion  statement”. 

A spokeswoman  for  Buena  Vista 
explains:  “We  are  trying  to  cross 
markets.  This  film  is  much  more 
than  a normal  action  thriller.  We 
are  trying  to  appeal  to  people  who 
would  not  normally  think  of  going 
to  see  an  action-type  film.  It’s  a 
small  part  of  the  overall  film  cam- 
paign. But  it  gets  another  element 
into  the  film.”  And  what  does  the 
designer  get  out  of  it?  “Face/Off 
has  created  a sensation  in  the  US." 
says  the  blurb.  “It  is  bound  to  have  a 
similar  effect  in  the  UK,  with  a 
strong  influence  on  fashion  this 
autumn/ winter."  And  there  it  is,  in 
a nutshell:  Elizabeth  Taylor’s  party 
dress,  Uma  Thurman’s  nail  var- 
nish. Nicolas  Cage's  frock  coat 

For  Donna  Karan,  one  of 
the  most  famous  names 
in  fashion.  It’s  good  busi- 
ness. And  she  needs  it  In 
the  first  six  months  of 
1997,  Donna  Karan  Inter- 
national lost  $13.8  million,  after  a 
$7.5  million  profit  last  year  Now  she 
has  John  Travolta  and  Nick  Cage  in 
Face/Off  wearing  her  clothes.  Next 
it’s  Gwyneth  Paltrow  as  Estella  in 
Great  Expectations,  due  for  release 
in  the  US  in  December  “It’s  unbe- 
lievable,” says  Patti  Cohen,  presi- 
dent of  publicity  for  Donna  Karan 
in  New  York,  “it’s  a wonderful  vehi- 
cle for  our  clothes.  It’s  very  difficult 
to  puta  dollar  value  on  it." 

Visibility  is  everything.  And  so 
Nicole  Kidman  wears  Dior  at  the 
Oscars  — a long  chartreuse 
Chinese-embroidered  satin  gown 
(you  may  have  seen  the  copies);  Liz 


Hurley  wears  Versace  to  the  pre- 
mieres, and  Demi  Moore,  who  is 
rumoured  to  be  trying  to  buy  the 
rights  to  Coco  Chanel’s  life  story 
(just  think  of  the  merchandising!), 
turns  up  at  fashion  shows  almost 
as  regularly  as  Suzv  Menkes. 

“I  can't  honestly  say  it's  an 
entirely  new  thing,”  says  Chris 
Hemblade,  assistant  editor  of  the 
film  magazine  Empire.  “Film  and 
fashion  people  have  always  been 
interlinked  in  the  circles  in  which 
they  move.  They’ve  always  had  a 
symbiotic  relationship.  They  are 
just  exploiting  that  more  nowf 

“If  you  compare  the  situation 
now  with  Audrey  Hepburn's  asso- 
ciation with  Givenchy;  it’s  much 
more  organised  today.  People  have 
become  media -savvy,  and  there's 
so  much  riding  on  these  films  that 
you  have  to  become  more  and  more 
imaginative  to  make  sure  it's  your 
film  everyone’s  talking  about 

“Fashion  puts  films  into  another 
area  of  the  media  and  gets  the  film 
talked  about"  Hemblade  continues. 
"Studio  marketing  directors  are 
grabbing  at  every  opportunity 
Take  Men  In  Black  and  the  link 
with  Ray-Ban.  There’s  a lot  of 
cross-branding,  aggressive  com- 
mercialism." Both  within  the  film 
and  beyond.  To  mark  the  launch  of 
Parker's  Evita,  starring  the 
always  fashion-conscious  Madonna 
(she  dumped  Versace  in  favour  of 
John  Galliano  for  the  Los  Angeles 
premiere),  the  New  York  emporium 
BJoomingdales  launched  nine 
EvLta  clothes  shops  stocking  the 
entire  wardrobe  of  the  former 
Argentine  first  lady.  There  was 

ev?,nJ5n.  Est®e  Lauder  lipstick 
called  Evita  Red  Hot,  price  £12.50. 

Enough  to  make  you  breathless? 
Hemblade  Is  unperturbed.  “I  don’t 
think  it's  a bad  thing,"  he  says.  “It’s 
just  finding  more  imaginative  ways 
of  marketing  your  film."  Maybe, 
but  suddenly  the  innocent  charm  of 
Hepburn,  gauche  and  gamine  in 
irivencny.  seems  very  appealing. 


Undressing  Criema  is  pubttshadon 
November  11  by  Ftoirttedge.pncaPi?  oq 


Now  it’s  Radio  3’s  turn  to  chase  the  under-30s.  But  patronising  the  'kids’  isn’t  the  way  to  do  it,  say;  "Stephen  Follows 

Humbug:  the  next  generation 


Provocations 


icholas  Kenyon's  at  it  again. 
The  more  we  loyal  listeners 
_ _hear  about  the  Radio  3 con- 
troller's “improvements"  to  the 
station,  the  more  we  despair.  It's 

not  just  the  manner  of  their  publi- 
cation— although  hiding  behind 
an  internal  policy  document  and 
looking  peeved  when  it  gets  leaked 
is  never  a sure  way  of  making 
friends  — but  the  Lack  of  under- 
standing or  his  station's  audience 
If  you  find  a copy  of  the  Guide 
To  Available  Commissions  And 
Offers  Process  1998/99,  snap  it  up. 
as  they're  rarer  than  hens'  teeth. 
You'll  find  the  document  talking 


about  the  network’s  newly  discov- 
ered need  for  accessibility  “rele- 
vance" and  ratings.  Nothing 
wrong  with  gaining  an  audience, 
of  course  (although  you'd  think  2.5 
mill  km  was  a figure  to  be  proud 
of),  but  everything  wrong  wKh 
going  at  it  by  turning  the  network 
into  n mood-music  station. 

From  April  199S.  we  won’t  be 
allowed  “difficult"  music  in  most 
programmes,  “experts"  or  “spe- 
cialist presenters"  ( ie.  people  who 
know  what  they’re  talking  about), 
and  we  won’t  be  allowed  to  be  “spe- 
cialised audiences’.  So  bad  luck  all 
you  opera  buffs  who  don't  like 
organ  music  — you'll  all  be  thrown 
into  the  same  poL 

Why  is  Radio  3 embarking  on 


this  headlong  dash  to  lose  its  core 
audience?  It’s  that  well-known 
buzzword  of  modern  times, 
“youth”.  Like  all  the  other  Birt- 
infesled  offices  at  Broadcasting 
House,  Radio  3 is  terrified  of  hav- 
ing an  audience  that  is  too  old.  As 
we've  seen  with  Rad  ios  2 and  4 
recently  listeners  don't  count  on 
the  great  ratings  abacus  unless 
they're  well  under  middle  age  (but 
not,  bizarrely,  if  they’re  children). 

Leaving  aside  the  crass  ageism 
this  represents  (I'm  3a  by  the  way), 
this  shows  little  understanding  of 
youth  itself.  For  one  thing,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  talk  about  “youth"  as 
though  it  were  a single,  sltrrable 
commodity.  Uke  butter  or  cheese- 
cake. Like  any  other  stratum  of 


society  under-OOs  are  an  amalgam 
of  a huge  number  of  disparate 
individuals,  with  as  huge  a number 
of  varied  Interests.  And.  yes. 
plenty  are  passionate  and  curious 
about  classical  music.  Think  of  the 
numbers  learning  musical  instru- 
ments. the  numbers  regularly  play- 
ing in  youth  orchestras  or  singing 
in  choirs  and  (get  your  binoculars 
out  Nicholas)  flooding  to  classical 
concerts,  especially  the  Proms. 

They  go  because  the  music  chal- 
lenges and  excites  them.  Simon 
Rattle  tells  a story  about  taking  his 
orchestra  round  Birmingham 
schools  to  s how  children  who  never 
had  a chance  to  hear  orchestral 

music  what  it  was  all  about.  They 
ware  most  ecstatic  about  the  piece 
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Rattle  had  been  unsure  about  trying 
—Boulez's  Eclat  Contrast  Radioes 
attitude  to  the  young;  a poster  from 
the  Proms  campaign  that  read 
“Mind  Expanding  Experiences 
That'll  Have  You  Craving  For  More. 
Three  Quid".  You  can  just  see  the 
men  in  suits  frowning  over  their 
sherry  saying."  What  do  we  know 
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t5en^gtrs?  °h-  ttey  all  take 
drugs,  don’t  they?" 

cnce,  especially  to  a young  one, 
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01,115  Hawk,ns  on  a young  man’s  new  venture  and  a classic  trainer  who  ended  a 40-year  career  at  Newmarket  yesterday 

Noseda  seeking  second  success  story 


THEN  you  are  a 

Maktoum  man 
yon  tend  to  lose 
— - touch  with 
^ty u win  be  good  for 
to  get  out  there  with  orxU- 
people”  said  Jeremy 
fj£Le?*v  recently  returned 
upm  training  for  Sheikh  Mo- 
nammed  in  California  to  set 
“P°n  his  own  at  Newmarket. 

Noseda,  34,  has  bought  Paul 
KeDeways  old  yard  and  is 

sales  catalogues 
to  put  together  a string  of  45 
start  m earnest  on 
th®nat  nest  season. 

The  SheOch  is  not  on  his  list 
oi  prospective  owners  at  the 
moment  and  it  looks  as  if  No- 
seda  will  have  to  do  it  the 

althon8l>  with 
Michael  Tabor  and  Peter  Sa- 
vill  promising  him  horses  the 
going  may  not  be  that  tough. 

Noseda’s  story  should  give 
every  aspiring  young  trainer 
hope,  however,  for  this  is  a 
man  with  no  racing  back- 
ground who  started  by  having 
a J30,^11**  e»ch-way  as  a 
schoolboy. 

“I'd  never  been  around 
horses  and  when  I was  about 
13  I decided  I wanted  to  be  a 
trainer  and  so  the  first  step 
was  to  learn  to  ride.  David 
Mould  and  his  wife  Marion 
taught  me  and  then  in  the 
school  holidays  I worked  in 
stables  for  Brian  Swift  and 
later  Jeremy  Tree. 

"As  a Catholic,  I boarded  at 
Stoneyhurst  College  in  Lanca- 
shire and  got  in  trouble  for 
skipping  off  lessons  to  nip 
down  to  the  betting  shop.  I 
remember  getting  a rocket 
when  bunking  off  to  watch 
Empery’s  Derby. 

"I  was  pretty  good  at  bet- 
ting — I backed  Golden  Fleece 
at  33-1  for.  the  Derby  and 
Shergar  at  16's  — and  when 
people  realised  1 had  a pas- 
sion and  a grasp  of  the  game 
they  were  a bit  more  lenient 
towards  me.” 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
Noseda  did  not  come  from 
humble  origins.  His  father 
was  a wealthy  business  man 
but  was  not  enamoured  of  his 
son's  decision  to  turn  his 
back  on  a place  at  Cambridge 
University. 

Noseda  wrote  to  25  trainers 
and  got  two  replies  — one 
from  John  Dunlop  who  took 
him  on  as  a “dogsbody"  and 


On  the  lookout . . . Jeremy  Noseda  at  the  Newmarket  sales  and  an  eye  out  for  a winner 


eventually  pupil  assistant 
then  assistant  Then  came  a 
key  decision.  He  spent  a win- 
ter working  for  John  Gosden 
in  California  and  got  on  so 
well  that  he  went  back  for  the 
next  two  winters.  When 
Sheikh  Mohammed  asked 
Gosden  to  come  to  England  as 
his  private  trainer  Noseda 
came  as  number  two. 

Thus  an  association  with 
the  world’s  most  powerful 
owner  was  formed  and  when 
in  the  autumn  of  1993  Sheik 
Mohammed  asked  Noseda  to 
join  the  Godolphin  operation 
working  alongside  Simon 
Crisford  and  Hilal  Ibrahim 
(later  replaced  by  Saeed  bln 


Suroor)  be  jumped  at  it  “He 
asked  me  on  Arc  day  and  I 
knew  it  was  a once  in  a life- 
time offer,”  remembers  No- 
seda.  "I  said  yes  without  any 
hesitation." 

So  off  he  went  to  Dubai 
where  the  horses  received  the 
best  of  everything  and  soon 
began  to  put  together  a string 
of  results  which  made  the  rest 
of  the  racing  world  boggle. 

In  their  second  season  Go- 
dolphin  won  13  Group  One 
races,  including  three  on  one 
day  (In  Japan,  France  and 
Italy)  and  the  Derby,  King 
George  and  Arc  with 
Lammtarra. 

Noseda  describes  that  sea- 


son as  “unbelievable"  but 
regrets  that  he  did  not  enjoy 
it  more. 

“It  was  success  on  such  a 
high  level  that  it  spoiled  me 
in  a way  and  I became  a bit 
blase."  he  said.  “I  know  now 
that  it's  the  sort  of  thing  that 
I’ll  never  be  able  to  repeat  in 
my  career  and  I wish  Fd  been 
aide  to  put  it  in  a bottle  and 
take  a little  swig  every  so 
often  to  remind  of  how  won- 
derful it  was." 

In  the  winner's  enclosure 
after  Lammtarra  had  won  the 
King  George  Sheikh  Moham- 
med said  that  he  was  going  to 
set  up  Noseda  as  a trainer  In 
France  but  this  did  not  mate- 


rialise. Noseda  wanted  to 
train  on  his  own  but  had  no 
great  desire  to  go  to  France 
and  went  instead  to  Holly- 
wood Park  in  California  with 
the  Sheikh’s  blessing,  but 
with  only  nine  of  his  horses: 
“1  had  15  horses  in  that  first 
season  and  decided  I needed 
to  make  a major  impact  right 
away  to  get  things  rolling. 

*T  won  with  my  first  run- 
ner, Chequers,  and  four  of  my 
first  five  runners  were  win- 
ners but  to  my' disappoint- 
ment I foiled  to  attract  any 
new  owners. 

"Racing  In  America  is  the 
hardest  in  the  world. — the 
tracks  are  very  firm  and  the 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TREVOR  JONES 

racing  is  very  fast  I regarded 
my  two  years  there  as  a quali- 
fied success  but  my  heart  was 
In  England  and  this  is  where  I 
wanted  to  be." 

A season  ticket  balder  at 
Tottenham,  ■ he  is  watching 
plenty  of  football  — although 
not  necessarily  enjoying  it  — 
but  most  of  his  time  is  spent 
supervising  rebuilding  and 
buying  yearlings. 

After  a dabble  oo  the  all- 
weather  in  the  whiter,  he  will 
be  looking  for  a fast  start  on 
the  flat  with  Walter  Swin- 
bum,  hopefully  back  from  his 
enforced  sabbatical,  riding 
most  of  his  horses;  two  men 
with  a point  to  prove. 


Hern  bows  out 
with  a loser  but 
no  complaints 


MAJOR  Dick  Hern,  who 
began  training  in  1957 
and  won  16  British 
Classics,  plus  eight  Irish  and 
two  French,  saddled  his  last 
pmner  yesterday  when  Gha- 
lib  dead-heated  for  third  place 
in  the  James  Seymour  Stakes 
at  Newmarket. 

Having  been  presented  with 
a bottle  of  champagne  by 
racecourse  chairman  Fetor 
Flayer.  Hern  said:  “I  would 
like  to  have  had  my  last  run- 
ner a winner  but  if  you  want 
something  too  much  you 
never  get  it  It  didn't  work  out 
and  there  you  are. 

“I  really  can’t  complain.  1 
have  had  a long  career  — 1 
have  been  training  for  40 
years  and  as  I wasn't  that 
young  when  I started,  that's 
not  too  bad.  It  Ls  very  nice  to 
have  my  last  runner  at  New- 
market, the  finest  racecourse 
in  the  world. 

"It  is  most  kind  of  the 
people  that  have  written 
articles  and  said  what  a fine 
fellow  I am,  but  1 think  they 
may  have  overdone  it  a bit." 

Looking  back,  at  the  highs 
and  lows  of  his  career.  Hem 
added:  “Obviously  Brigadier 
Gerard  was  a great  horse,  but 
the  time  when  Nashwan  won 
the  2000  Guineas  was  my  best 

moment  in  racing,  not  only  at 
Newmarket  but  anywhere. 

“I  think  the  worst  time  here 
was  when  Gorytus  trailed  in 
last  in  the  Dewhurst.  He 
started  odds-on  and  we  never 
got  to  the  bottom  of  what 
happened." 

Nashwan *s  Guineas  win 
was  Hem's  perfect  riposte 
after  The  Queen's  racing 
manager  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
announced  that  the  trainer’s 
lease  at  her  West  llsley 
Stables  would  not  be 
renewed. 

Asked  as  to  why  the  victory 
had  given  hhn  such  Satisfac- 
tion. Hern,  who  left  West  Ds- 
ley  to  train  at  Kingswood 
House  for  Nash  wan’s  owner 
Sheikh  Hamdan  Al-Maktoum 
in  1991,  replied:  'TH  leave  it 
to  you  to  work  that  out" 
Sheikh  Ham  dan’s  racing 
manager  Angus  Gold  added 
his  voice  to  the  tributes,  say- 
ing: “In  my  capacity  working 
for  Sheikh  Harridan,  we  have 
had  enormous  luck  and  suc- 
cess with  Dick  with  Nashwan. 
Dayjur,  Alhaarth,  Sarayir 


Hera . . . happy  memories 

and  other  horses  as  well. 
What  a pleasure  it  has  been  to 
share  some  of  those  moments, 
and  how  fantastic  a job  he  has 
done  with  all  the  horses. 

“He  is  an  exceptional 
trainer  and  I have  never 
worked  with  a more  profes- 
sional man. 

“Nashwan.  was  an  excep- 
tional horse.  For  a horse  to  do 
what  he  did  and  come  and 
win  the  Guineas  without  hav- 
ing had  a run  before,  and  to 
go  on  and  win  the  Derby  after 
that  — It  doesn't  get  much 
better  than  that." 

Ghalib's  jockey  Richard 
Hills  will  remember  Hem's 
final  runner  with  little 
satisfaction. 

Hills,  who  bad  earlier  part- 
nered Rabah  to  victory  for 
John  Dunlop  in  the  NGK 
Spark  Plugs  Soham  House 
Conditions  Stakes,  was  ruled 
to  have  dropped  his  hands  by 
the  stewards,  costing  his 
mount  outright  third,  and 
was  suspended  five  days  No- 
vember (10-15). 

Frankie  Dettori,  who  won 
the  race  on  Saafeya,  was 
referred  to  the  Jockey  Club  at 
Fortman  Square  after  being 
found  guilty  of  careless  riding 
on  Baajil,  wbo  finished 
second  to  Tussle  in  the  open- 
ing Red  Lodge  Maiden  Stakes. 

Lorcan  Wyer  expects  to  be 
out  for  at  least  three  weeks 
after  sustaining  a suspected 
broken  left  wrist  when  falling 
on  Russian  Rascal  in  -the 
Demmy  The  Bookmaker  Four 
Year  Old  Handicap  Hurdle  at 
Wetherby. 
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Newmarket  Jackpot  card  with  TV  form  guide 


RON  COX 


TOPFORU 


1- 00  Pontoon  Laatonde 

1.30  Bridge  Bios  Desert 

2- 05  StnSder  Always  On  My  MM 

24 0 Samara  Samara 

3.10  Slnon  Shoe 

3.45  Myrtle  (best  For  Yosr  fees  Only 

4.15  Zero  (asp)  KDobMeeneraB 

Galoping  track  of  2Km  right-hand  bend  at  neflway.  StraJgtit  came  of  IXm. 
Gotag:  Good  to  Arm.  ■*  Denotes  Urban. 

Dtihc  No  advantage. 

Long  distance  teaWctc  Begofiat  (3.45)  D Moffatt.  Curtate.  231  nfles. 
Sown  day  wfanm  3.45  Prince  Of  Dental 
BtMcarad  or  vfsorad  Bret  Ume:  None. 

figures  in  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  fast  outing.  JJwnpa. 
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Ascot  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


RON  COX 


TOP  HUM 


12  50 
1.20 
155 
230 
3.05 
3.40 
4.10 


Pataarnsn 
GbnarFox 
Godspeed  Yon 

Cc*wte(n te> 
Supreme  arena 
Amah 
lire  Em 


MysUkOay 
Putacsta 
Slumti  acker 
Mate 
Sopram  Charm 
Ftarbsrt  Lodge 
Mrs  Em 


Testing,  right-tended  trtangdar  courae  ot  IXm  wflh  240yds  run-in,  mosOy  uphd.  Stiff  fences. 
Gong:  Good  (good  to  Aim  tn  pbcaa).  * Denotes  bhftere 

Long  Uhrtsnw  temOeis:  Down  The  Fe*  (230)  and  Cashew  (3.40)  J Johnson.  CoJDrehem, 
275  mfiss. 

tew  day  wtansre:  None. 

BflRkerad  first  time:  Nona  Wsared:  3.40  Grundon. 

figures  in  brackets  after  base's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  F,  Rhl 
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mans  (FM8)  C Mm  n-0 

1 Sated  Aspsta  (TO  A Fdasr  10-13 


citamrem 

D Monte  — 


.HA 

A 


7-4  Whuoso.  2-1  MyADte.  3-1  Ptannu.  11-2  SoMd  HfxA  25-1  Jurioy  33-1  Borndor 


^ g0  M0M%  DEtfHjQPBaBar  mgTOUE 


> 2m  11 0yds  £3,51 8 (8  declared) 

1115  mat PfnGMXaun 4-11-7 
f msmri( 


BBC1 


o M^tertvress 


111-  Soo| « tta  Swsrd  (FIS)  TO -iW  4-11-7 H A Rtgortad  88 

4001-6  BoestaBlflURRaw 6-11-0 _______ D ffMteta  TB 

5 Ba-lte4mn4)SOm4-11-0  _____ — 8 Start  — 

■v-  fltmftwpni*t»JHB»i4-ii-fl_ s ftenst  as 

6 SawtaMtejAWud 5-11-0 — — R Jgtam  — 

lflO-24  Sod5lii5cpt)(8F)CMini4-1HI J Item  (3)  81 


P DK0Uerliltei(M)MKC  Cwe  4-10-8 


ertOuf:  i i-SSing  Of  7fu  Snort  5-2  Sinpr  fat  4-1  ftnUte  7-1  SMariisot  14-1  Eb-UnMn.  Akrauf 

RHUEuse-Psrare 

Dd.0dFn.8ete 

Htateijnockte _ 

Mam  rtOMpmaatfroM.  at  Ba-n*  Bur  Itewr  rutted  tertte.  29r5Sid  12  MMUUI M StaflbW 
at  nti  M 61  Otepr  Fbk  In  much  taw  teaptaed  4 ore  maud  qteU)  soon  steer.  pAaHis  2 a*  ta  an  «n  re 
QuBtersFcId  riAt*»2iriB0rddL6d.  Honan  Led  *rdu8ote6riL  Eton  tended  4tiadisrinh  tewunSttto? 
<a.itel«ataii|)MTUdwrtEj»2tetTrwlriGriSBdta|llaslct»^«iriwBdandndBiDain)ra2 
ouuapemf,  iSOicilOMUmVmiYouhmsfNaMM/ntrMSd. 


^ ^gBAGSHOT  HANDICAP  CHASE 


3m  1 1 0yds  £8,099  (9  dedaiwO 

<316-1  Beitm(n)TOKBBlty  8-12-0 

/me-  lactK  tatu  ill  (PU)  (SI}  J Kno  6-1 1-S 

135-1F  FrtSir Sky (MJTOOSlHMad 6-11-0 

T1JQ3-  tanwf  (Tfl6JTOD*nataJ  ’-KM1 

12P2-J  Steantactaf  (41)  (D)(Bl)CWaakii  8-U1-9 

241J-3  Sam  (TO  8-10-9 

1336*1  raAmnnora  11-10-1 

61P21-  GkI  Speed  YDapeSiTOCMoiockS-tM 

P1222-  Utah  Sbn*  (FIT)  (aqFUnrtrB-10-0 


BBC1 


J Ctatoty 

J OtaMrm* 

>. 


8 Bnm  Mo 

D Brifttatar  as 

7-1  Irish  Sodp.  12-1 


_ 6-5  lamribA.  5-1  Borne,  n-2  FeOw  Sky.  S*m,  6-1 
God  S»fdYal  Virata* 

FOW  GOK  - Bomra  6okg  gate,  wared  ted  renter  5 out.  kd  bs.  tea  tart,  am  by  a tan  Sum  Rata  te 
Wetatj  anil  hao  at  afire.  tacScrttock  ftepessSc  tain  urt  sated  oB  tart  can  M seasn,  pud  tatan  rtw 
beaeng  60  Mac  3B  sea  n Nnemr.  3n  bep  eh.  Bdfn.  Ftah*  Sky:  Hrid  tau  uwtang  ittr  test  praaoteta  H 
Dra^maoumaa  A EdFn  rasimm  ittteMiwilwtaM  StarteRFMlMd  «2idiD 
Bum  rig  U Saudi  Msenta.  «M  ravel  Am  » Eiito  3 3rd  S Stankaotar  pM  3U  ptad  up  4 out.  Ap 
4mi r ttte)  a fit  anhere  Ljwt  m pece  h»  2 oml  3 4*ta8  ted Gemtauh  a M Basra  3eni  hem  A 6d. 
Bod  sp«ta  Yen  itede  non.  ittfca  ou  aaa  lane,  bn  BenrCMd  EH  110  a N flMrt  3n2l  bop  A GdSa.  trim 


2 


BBC1 


2m  £16,856  (8  declared) 

TODMeuteen  11-11-10 HJWwoa  84 

NHnidmon  9-10-13 « A ROBWrtd.  8S 

' SMB 

87 

87 

88 


13104-  Stn  Atari 
F3420-  Btataattp 
332-1  (md 
02540  HSnel(2! 
22121-  UadAter 
11/30  Urtadft78) 
3431-3  Dm  lie' ' 
1111-3  lataai  Jockey 


)CllanD 6-io-u -fl  anritayi 

)PHDbS»  10-10-10 Bftnmte 

)PRWttteMO-tw J r 

lira  v worn  10-10-6 a ihanra  i 


)JHoBBatJara«  6-10-1 P^Carbwiy 


MFtpeS-KM) 

7-2  (Mtott.  9-2  hdboJDCMT.  5-1  Doan  The  FetBgMMlli-r  lend  Ate  6-1  Storm  AJBrl  12-1  AtaML 
14-lLnteri 

I9M60K-Srai  Mere  Gnu  aeftere.a*MrtaKradr3Sn«ii{a74i«ara.  redbete  Art  fiwVancSdn 
Doeeatw.GOfa  Bigtaatt  Cure*  d caret  bmen  he  day.  ate  rimed  rtiai  a 2nd  ultteran  Darts  oipnAmafe 
m TO  mm  taPHrtxsm  2n  to  A eriOetetetePrevaeM  ranianre.  tertud  ntngiy  b bea  Airenre  by 
3 rt  keuplui  2m  heap  a 6d.  Leal  Aten  ttataw  n hod  bene  2 ant.  sued  a>  aet  aoe  ter  3 (rut  Amend  Th>  Brie 
aXe0m2*>4lnaA6d-S&.umritWtalMW.neMi2(a.lai(»anr0ar  OfiOdtalMPresrel Tovar 
it  WBadv  its  te>  A 60-SL  Dm  TSa  Fite  Had  aanHp  owr  hiedte  U Ike.  beet  tad  Dorwt  71  ai  Anew  ta 
Apt  asee  Cetataa  m 104f  m rae  up  tan  M set  2m  ha  A 6d  tataen  Jockey:  ireu  ewr  lutra  on 
usiMunsrartrsteBcmtemramAKtelwitedtaMiil.  “ 


telSiAtara  MMMrhsc&d  OOSfi 


0 0gmi  bs^obe  ami  mmmm  wowge  miia£ 


2m  4f  £3,599  (10  declared) 


0E2-I3  Star— Cta 
-51131  HaKoatathi 
112231  ImlelbeDe 
33U1-3  Mm 
4-5213  Btaetar 
411162  Hvnbad 
50014  Barwp 


A Ibontta  87 


. rfHB)BB»H6Mbj5-lD-13 MAI 

B BOOP-i  Rone!  trtu  ate  ttsjPnnan 6-10-12 

> 4131  n 6aiyv  Frida  (Ml  JHtam  6-10-10 8 Start  83 

IS  PB403-  Items 020 Jfi<reitt5-t0-fl — _ 6 Bradtay*  * 

Befln(p  4-1  Gary's  Pitt.  5-1  Sqnm  Ctreu,  6-1  Isap  ti  Tte  Dart,  tassel  Hard  7-1  Ita  Know  Tbe  Use.  0-1 
Beete  Wasoo,  nnsybut  WoA 


g^0Mjg«Em  WQWC3E  mmE 


2m  3f  11  Oyde  £4.143  (7  Sectored) 
3-1121  Aim  (TO  PWto  5-11-8 


aorta 


215-21  Boriiirttat9«(22)©KBaby6-n-5..- A Timka  taS6 

002FO- BriBBi(1Sl)RB0taMV1  _ — D Bridpmtar  B4 

F525-  anatanaMMiLT«ferB-n-1 B BeOanjr*  - 

F33-  Catatn(iaraJB>«ni  jurat)  5-11-0 P Cnfaanr  — 

N10B2  rm-soeatt Mm PEunr 6-0-0 T/aaptr  n 

434-  taBtaoeSgUTO^CEktoki 5-11-0 8 Bredtaf  - 

11-6  Hgfaert  LodQs.  1V-4  Antah.  4-1  Bten.  7-1  KrUcaA/n  i(M  daev.  m-i  Far  Sonsy.  25-1 


0 COPPER  HORSE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


1 2m  1 1 0yds  £4,597  (6  declared) 
3135-0  eramaAfftefl 


11F34-  OnttaaKhi 

isEmfl( 


Ptttel*  6-11-10 C Haute  86 

TOSIftCoui  9-11-6 QayUafo(3)  BS 

6LUom  6-10-1? B JateBH  87 


PEeetas  4-10-9 8 . 

lPMA*S-70-7 L CBnataf  ft M0 

(D)  PBWebbu  9-10-0 J BUmm  80 

Beriteg:  5-2  Ptamon.  11-4  Hrinnri.  7-?  Ita  Em  0-1  Bwctart.  M Cittan  n*dhB.  iD-i  Scortsb  BenOi 


COURSE  SPECIAUSIS 


Aqr 


JC 

APMeCey 


PHD* 


ia 

An 

* 

UnrtSl 

lakers 

la 

tes 

* 

LmlS 

24 

21 

24-2 

*1027 

ONAotata 

H 

59 

217 

+098 

21 

77 

?73 

+4272 

BBtadmea 

13 

80 

183 

■1224 

19 

104 

103 

35.64 

NPIpa 

11 

49 

224 

526 

J7 

70? 

16.7 

-0BB 

DSamoed 

11 

17.7 

■2332 

18 

78 

205 

■1027 

HtaJPUteta 

6 

29 

2Q7 

+654 

B 

56 

143 

+1288 

p arete 

B 

40 

157 

■100 

8 

BE 

O 

-3156 

KBrttaf 

6 

48 

125 

■1062 

Results 


NEVniARKET 

IZMIMie  *,  n«BU.MF*«on(5-4tew>; 
X,  teuall  (6-1):  *.  aptetata  taoktetonr^fl. 

14  ran.  2.X  tM  Ball)T«a;  ESU1Q:  Cl  .40.  CLSO. 
EEOO.  Dual  F:  CAM,  Trlffi  071.10  CSR 
£847. 

1 J»  (tmk  1,  RABAH,  R HStt  15-1 Y.  *. 
IllitauSIn  (8-11  teat  3.  tertm  ftoaterd 

(2-1)  3 ran.  Nk.  4.  (J  Dunlop)  Tou:  E4JO. 
Dual  F:  E2J0.  CSP  £8-37.  NR:  Cisptam 
Common. 

1-8S  (in  21)1 1,  SJUUWYA.  L Dettori 
P-2t  »,  Trariiannr  Cta—hiny  (7-1):  a, 
abaHt  (11-4  lav)  and  Proper  tatna  (7-2)  8 
ran.  T.  Jt.  U GoBdmt  Tom  CUD:  Ci-60, 
£2.00,  P B £0.70.  O ESA0.  Dual  F:  £12.70. 
TrlK  P B.  SC  and  E £850.  S C,  6 and  80,70. 
CSF:  £25-83. 

2M  (2a0:  f,  tABY  OP  TUB  LAJCS,  R 

Flrenen  (7-1):  s,  Mtearamd  (0-18  tew)I  3* 
Smtanra  Harartf  10-1).  * mn.  X H.  (J 
□untop)  T:  £5Aa  OF!  tCtoO.  CSF:  0174. 
£03  (SO:  1,  HAPPV  DAYS  MAM,  R 
Mullen  (B-1):  2,  Ctosair  cm  (S-1);  3.  SS- 
tedc  VUm  (6-4 tev).  5 ran.  «.  an  hd.  (J 
wniarwi)  Tore:  27-BO;  £2.20.  ElSO.  Dual  P. 
0lL».CSF;O«.ra-  _ 

3-40  (in  4t>  a,  tmoamm,  a uaday 
(10-1);  *,Ttar*(l»-1):  A (1/-^; 

4,  vwtaw  FWnoo  (7-a  tew).  29  rart-  tfc 
« % . (E  Alston)  Totg:  Ctl.40;  BLBD.  C6JO, 

£3.40.  £1.50.  Dual  F;  £118.10.  Trio:  £147.60. 

CSP.  £134.08.  Trlcast  £1^SA24. 

AIBdmlri:  1,TIPPraAI*VSUIMrr,  P 

Roberts  (0M  (av)-.  a,  raw  op*  *. 
Prarana  TOwfl*-').  11  ran.  S.  t*.(J  Quinn) 
Tote.  £330;  C1JD.  £2  JO.  £330.  Dual  F; 
0630.  Tri&  £287.00.  CSF;  £3252.  Tricaet 


jACKPOnr.  C47.929JW.  CS4.00S.17  carried 


over  to  NcwrmarKM  today. 
njtcvcmati7A  ouaww 


£53.30. 


BANGOR 

i.io  (av  4r  Hdh>  i,  nun  nvnn;  r 
Bums  17-1);  2,  Fatora  Uop  (11-2):  S,  Ite 
Mn  Doctor  (3-1  co-tev  of  thrcel.  8 ran. 
1X3.  (C  RlEbarte)  Tale:  05.40;  E2J50.  C3JKJ. 
Duel  R ES4 .80.  CSF:  C38-67. 

(M  « tioyda  era  «,  aura  op 

SPADES,  C Uowollyn  (6-4  t*v);  a,  PmUrm 
We  (B-4):  S,  Herd Ttr»  (50-1)  8 ran.  3. 12  (N 
Twlston-Davtaa)  Tela:  £2.10;  £130.  C2JO, 
CABO.  Dual  F;  £3.70.  CSF:  £3J0- 
220  (tan  If  lioprta  Ch).  1,  AHA- 
BtUNCH,  E Crtlaghan  (Evans  tav);  2, 
CoeBetai  Hero  (15-8);  3,  sram  fkta  19-2). 
4 rax  4, 18.  [J  Jrttenonl  Tone  £1^0.  Dual  P. 
El. TO.  CSF:  £299. 

S^B  (9m  4f  1 lOfdBCSita  1i  BDOWOOR 
nuwcx  a P McCoy  (2-1  lev):  a.  Oolrian 
Htatei  (B-i);  3,  Bnorthtebemr  (5-1). fl  An. 
2t  6.  rP  Hobbs)  Tote:  E3JKI;  £1.70.  £240. 
Cl  30.  Dual  R £11.70.  TriK  £1230.  CSF: 
£17X8.  Trteasc  £8433. 

X2S  (2m  II  HAeV  1,  SYLVAN  SABRE,  R 
McGrath  (7-2  Jl-tav);  Z.  Devtey  (IB-1);  s, 
FSstam  Bagta  (7-2  JHflv),  B ran.  22  S.  (D 
Shew)  tab:  ESXD;  £1X0.  Cl».  £230.  Dual 
P.  £3210.  CSFi  CS1X4.  Trieaae  £167^0. 
3J»  (tan  IlOyda  Cta)i  1,  WSTW 
BUUCI,  R Johnson  (B-1);  3.  taanud  Cfty 

(11-4);  9,  AaoBiar  Ceone  (14-1).  5-2  lav 
total  Parmer.  10  ran.  A IS.  (R  Last  Tots: 
£730;  £1.80.  £140  £830  Dual  P.  £17X0 
Trio:  £59.10  C8f:  £26X8.  Trkaat  £38*. 
4-30  (Sm  If*  1.  MJSKMLL,  R Mmey 
(20-1);  t.  Barton  (6-11  tev);  3,  Cnbantaa 
MB  06r2).  17  ran  4. 17,  p Mchoteon)  Tele: 
£2130;  £4.80.  £1/40.  E3XO  Du«J  F:  £1050 
Trio;  £4000 CSF:  £3435.  Ml-  Etahkan. 
PLACSPOTi  £16000  QUADPOTi  £17.10. 


WETHERBY 

1AI  (tan  4f  IlOyda  Htae)i  1,  CHAD. 
WICK’S  qwoto  B Grattan  (10-tU  *, 
Mator  Hwia  (19-2):  A Hon  Wnaasa  (7-2). 
8-4  tav  Dr  Bones.  5 ran.  X 10.  (W  Tinning) 
Tone  £2000;  C4.10.  £2.10  Dual  F:  El  840. 
CSF;  £8018. 

*.10  (tan  II  Cfcfcl,  MAYBE  O'ORAirr,  N 
Smith  (7-41;  2,  KSta  Qlnaaaete  (8-1).  Twe 
Wrted  Evans  tav  Shara  Options.  * ran. 
12.  (W  Cunningham)  Tote:  £230  Dual  F; 
E33D.  CSP  £082.  NO- Boaton  Uan. 

245  dm  C*i>  1,  CUMBRIAN  CHAI^ 
LBNOre,  L Wyer  noO^SO):  taTtepaMi  (S-1): 
3,  taw  Ilia  Man  (7-2).  2-1  tev  Regal 
Romper.  * ran.K  O T Svtarby)  Tate;  £3X0. 
Dual  P;  £020  CSF:  21077. 


a-ts  (tan  MM*  i,  DBsanrr  moiimtam, 

P Cwberry  (6-1);  S,  Nofala  Ceteora  (14-1): 
J,F4UnySfcwp(9-i;.4-«te/i>SaJl«rH).  7 
ran.  8.  IX  (N  Callaghan)  Tote:  E730:  £020. 
£4.70.  Dual  F:  £37.10  CSF:  £8087. 

048  (2m  Ctek  f,  DABCT  ROUTE,  P Car- 
berry  (2-7  tev);  S,  Dnvn,  IBashMi  (7-2);  S, 
Newton  Mat  (1W1 3 ran.  1 1. 4,  (J  Howoro 
Johnson)  Toco  £1.30  Dual  P £1.10.  CSF; 
£1.53 

oao  (3ta  II  HtBri):  1,THBmr  BELOW.  G 
LiM  (5-1 1;  a,  Catato  Dra a fO-tj;  3,  Mood. 
■Art  VemteareJ20-lh  5-2  tev  Scotton 
Green,  B ran.  2&  2.  (M  Chapman)  Tote: 

£7flO  El  40.  £2.10.  C3^X  Duel  F:  CT7.SO 
CSF:  £57 J5.  TrtcsBE  £442.75. 

ftCl  SOT  SO.  QUADPOTi  £4850 


j COMMBKTARV 

RESULTS 

NEWMARKET 

771 

781 

ASCOT 

772 

782 

WETHERBY 

773 

783 

KELSO 

774 

784 

WOLVERHAMTON  (E) 

775 

785 

ALL  COUftSES  COSIMENTAHY  . 

0891  222780 

ALL  COURSES  RESULTS 

0891  222  790 

Cmi#  cob  Site  m um  » «l  hub.  T18  ftc,  Pmim  Hcuau  London  BC2A  4PJ. 
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Racing 


Sinon  can  prove 
a bright  spark 


Ron  Cox  expects  Mark  Johnston  to  land 
Zetland  prize  forthe  third  time  in  five  years 


THE  reappearance  of 
familiar  names  an  the 
jumping  scene,  set 
alongside  newcomers 
striving  to  make  an  impact  as 
the  Flat  season  winds  down  at 
Newmarket,  combine  to  make 
this  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing days  in  the  autumn  racing 
calendar. 

At  Wetherby,  One  Man  sets 
out  on  the  road  which  will 
lead  to  a third  attempt  on 
Eempton's  Christmas  feature, 
the  King  George,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  repeat  last  year's 
victory  In  the  Charlie  Hall 
Chase.  ' 

At  Ascot,  Storm  Alert  Is  out 
again  in  the  United  House 
Construction  Handicap 
, Chase,  a race  he  won  in  1893, 
'94  and  again  last  year. 

At  Newmarket,  meanwhile,  i 
the  NGK  Spark  Plugs  Zetland 
Stakes,  won  last  year  by  the 
subsequent  St  Leger  hero.  Sil- 
ver Patriarch,  promises  to  be 
another  informative  affair. 

The  trip  of  10  furlongs  pro- 
vides a stiff  test  for  a two- 
year-old.  even  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  year,  but  twice  in 
the  past  four  seasons  Mark 
Johnston  has  come  up  with 
the  answer  and  it  can  pay  to 
follow  the  Middleham  trainer 

again 

Both  the  st&bie's  top  stay- 
ers, Double  Trigger  and 
Double  Eclipse,  won  this  race' 
for  Johnston,  who  runs 


Sinon.  St  Helensfield  and 
Trigger  Happy  today.  Pic*  of 
the  trio  should  be  the  promls- 
ingSinon  (3.10). 

T.ifee  Trigger  and  Eclipse, 

Sinon  is  sired  by  Ela-Mana- 

Mou  and  he  looked  a good 
stayer  in  the  making  when 
successful  over  nine  furlongs 
on  his  debut  at  Redcar  at  the 
end  of  September. 

Another  two-year-old  who 
j could  make  a name  for  herself 

today  is  Pontoon  (1-00),  who 
has  a belated  first  outing  in 
the  Balaton  Lodge  Maiden  Fil- 
lies Stakes.  Henry  Cecil's 
daughter  of  Zafonic  has 
repeatedly  caught  the  eye  of 
Newmarket  work-watchers. 

Ztrrs  (4-15)  has  no  aspira- 
tions to  stardom,  but  can  be 
given  a solid  chance  in  the 
concluding  Burrough  Green 
Handicap. 

He  fared  best  of  those  rac- 1 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  course 
when  Just  beaten  by  Victory 
Team  at  Newbury  last  week 
and,  with  Richard  Mullen 1 
back  In  the  saddle,  can  take  , 
his  revenge  on  the  winner 
today. 

Over  at  Wetherby.  One 
Man  (3.25)  needs  to  put  up  a 
convincing  display  in  the 
Charlie  Hall  after  his  stutter- 
ing finish  to  last  season  when 
he  was  palled  up  at  Ain  tree 
with  a broken  blood  vessel. 

Barton  Bank  took  his 
chance  to  register  a deserved1 


4 


f, 

/ 


big-race  win  that  day,  but  One 
Man  had  beaten  David  Nich- 
olson’s chaser  by  seven • 
lengths  in  this  race  and  by 
more  than  20  lengths  when 
winning  his  second  King 
George. 

Although  Barton  Bank  sub- 
sequently ran  One  Man  to  a 
head  in  the  Pillar  Chase  dt 
Cheltenham,  we  know  all  too 
well  by  now  that  Prestbury 
Park's  stiff  uphill  finish  is  not 
for  Gordon  Richards's  grey. 

One  Man  goes  well  fresh  and 
there  can  be  no  excuses 
today.  ’ 

Storm  Alert  beat  only  three 
rivals,  tnninrHng  runner-up 
Big  Matt,  who  is  l3Jh  better 
off  for  a neck,  when  notching 
his  third  success  in  Ascot’s 
valuable  two-mile  chase  last 
year. 

Although  be  went  on  to 
niaitri  the  of  Ask  Tom  at 
a later  meeting.  Storm  Alert 
has  more  to  do  on  his  reap- 
pearance today  and  there  are 
several  lightly-weighted  oppo- 
nents who  seem  sure  to  test 

him. 

Chief  amongst  them  is  well- 
handicappedCelibate  (2.30). 

One  of  last  season’s  most  tal- 
ented novice  chasers,  Charlie 
Mann's  six-year-old  won 
gamely  at  Eempton  despite 
needing  the  run.  He  should 
pay  his  way  in  handicaps  of 
this  nature. 

Off  lOst  in  the  Bagshot 
Handicap  Chase,  God  Speed 
You  (1.55)  could  spring  a sur- 
prise. He  usually  jumps  well 

and  can  sustain  a strong  Leader  of  the  pack . . . Frankie  Dettori . heads  for  victory  on  Saafeya  in  the  James 
gallop.  Seymour  Stakes  at  Newmarket  yesterday  photograph:  allsport 
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and  a broken  rib. 


RSI 


% * 


England  hang  in  for  bronze 

ENGIJVbTO.m  the  sixth  roimd(tf  the  chess’s  woridte^ctompi- 

onship,  aaain  marip  heavy  weather  of  defeating  a weaker  team  in 
Lucerne  but  Jon  Speelman's  win  gave  them  a 254-1  *6  victory  over 
Tftwci rhgfem  which  Vppt  them  in  third  place  with  three  rounds 
remaining,  unites  Leonard  Barden.  Despite  playing  well  Delow’  ^ 
fbraL  England  are  only  half  a point  behind  Russia  and  one  point 

behind  file  United  States,  and  Russia  and  the  US  play  today. 


Wetherby  (N.H.)  with  TV  form  guide  II  Wolverhampton  (A, 


3 P1F-33  BmgtnnnPR Waiter B-H-0 .A  Magolra 

4 1/54-3  SUb  Rote  07]  m 0 Bmun  11-10-3  . M B mm 
Battbv  « Shift  fatatg,  <-i  Saw  B 0ttuOL  Seal  11-2  Soft  Hap. 


Weekend  fixtures  | LEAQUE 

Bradford  C v Wdst  Brotn  — 


One 

4.00  .-  Anflge  Antfoe  (nap) 

Left-handed  corcuft  of  1 Xm  wftti  200yds  run-in  which  is  slgMly  upliii.' 
A lair  raise  whfdi  suBs  the  tag-sirUno  galoper. 

Being:  Good  to  Arm.  ★ Denotes  bftntars. 

Lang  distance  Braton;  YuOratee  (1.45).  Prtdwel  (2.50)  and 
AmUga  (4.001  M Pipe.  Devon,  263  mtes:  Symbol  of  Success  (1.10) 
and  Hermes  Harvest  (3.251  D WBams.  flarteWre.  201  rifles. 

Sevan  day  mitts:  1.10  Symbol  Of  Success:  3.25  Hermes 

HfflVWL 

BMnred  or  vtaored  fat  fas:  None 

Figures  n bractote  after  noise's  raam  denote  days  slridB  last  ouUng. 

F.  Fa. 


40  AABOLTON  PBttY  NOVICE  HURDLE 

B dp  ■*rV2m  £3.652  (5  declared)  - 

1 IS  Abode IHfi  J Norton  4-11-0 __  D ten*  — 

2 3 663#1  fi4ttlJfcf(Z31)  M WEaaertu  5-11-0  A P HcC ay  » 

3 ..2  doUen  TtnodartMrit  (7]  N 7fcfckx  4-11-0  R DsMnady  080 

4 064-23  Lonl.m.  Hag*  (85)  (Bf)  F Mwpbr  5-11-0 

■ — - r».r*r-  0,T)muu  (71  80 

5 0060U-  Mv  Sheoandarti  (2 <5)  j Moral  Jipnaon.  6-11-0 

„ llr  S'Bumfc  P)  78 

Datflog:  6-4  Barter  count;  6-4  Goktai  TlmteW*.  8-1  Lad  01  tin  Hup.  10-1 
Made.  16-1  My  Smntrii 


14  ft  ARTHUR  STEPHENSON  NOVICE  HANDICAP 
■ I W CHASE 

2m  4f  1 1 0yds  £4.736  (4  declared) 

1 6QF6-1  Spaaluad  Agatn  fit)  (Dy  Ilea  V tome  8-11-10 

A Itapisn 

2 000-1  Symbol  M Snort  (7)  D WBns  8-11-B 

MrSimckd)  M 

3 5142P  LUrtmy  (286)  (B)  (Bf)  J Timer  6-lv-O  _.  H Sapfta  - 

4 00/44]  Bantear  (7)  A SKrto  8-10-0 T Bay  — 

Bating:  mas  Spearhead  Aflui  7-4  Syrtw  a Stream.  11-2  LMuof.  12-1 
Bradar 


4 AC  STANLEY  RACMG  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

I M"t*#2m  £3,444  (B  declared) 

1 111143  TatertMtaq  mm  M Pp  5-12-0—  A P RcCay  B8 

2 23213-  tad  Hbu  (286)  (GO)  T Easttby  5-11-0 L M|W  89 

3 211/31  MM  M (17)  (CO)  Mb  M-Hmetoy  8-10-13 ..  P Bra  8190 

4 41504  FtratM  ftfiS)  (D)  J Honwl  Johnson  5-10-13 


5 H - AtataB(333)0))MCaaBdio6-lO41..B  Dnoady  87 

6 25122  Sacrat  Santa  fl7)  (D)  (Bf)  c Ttanm  5-10-5 

N Bonocfcj  (7)  » 

Baflng:  5-2  Good  Vtas.  7-2  wakft  UL  Mbang.  0-2  Sam  Banco,  8-1  Ystnta. 


2 0 APETHWOUSE  group  handicap  chase 

■AV2m  4f  110yds  £6.782  (4  declared) 

1 11172-  Start)  DatUog  (8$  BO)  (Bf)  1 tern*  6-1 1 -ID 


State  Approval 
BaBasffla 
State  Of  Caution 


State  Approval  ■ 
Rot  Brisbane  (ob) 
Cratan  SH  I 


<3JJ  uniaae  atattal 

FootbaB 


Pharaotfs  Joy 

AB-mattKT.  left-handed,  of  just  urider  lm  w*h  mn-ii  of  380yds. 

Gdng:  Standard  * Denotes  Mrlraa. 

Draw:  High  numbers  sightly  tevoued. 

Long  ttittenca  traveBere.  Steppes  Brow  (8.30)  G L Moore.  E Sussex.  178  mBes. 
Sevan  day  wtoners  None. 

Bflnkered  first  time:  Nona  Waorad:  9.00  Shaip  Monkey. 

Figure  In  brackets  after  horse's  none  denote  days  since  last  outing.  J.  Jumps. 


I j WMf'l  ;|l  =i 


A Villa  v CfMlsBB 

Bamsley  v Blackburn  _ 

Bolton  v Liverpool 

Derby  v Arsenal  _____ 
Men  Utdv  Shelf  Wed  _ 
Newcastle  v Leicester  _ 

Tottenham  v Leeds 

Wimbledon  v Coventry. 


Everton  v Southampton  (4.0) , 


3 0 R CHAHUE  HALL  CHASE 

■AW3m  II  £18,390  (4  decter 


!PM«i'Mii3nilf£l81390(4(tecbred)  I I 

1 3221  f-  Barton  Baak  (118)  (CO)  0 McMSon  1 1-1 1-10 

A tagata 

2 I!2a»- Ona  Hoi  (2tq  (CQ  (Bf)  G Mari!  9-11-10 

• RDranadyWBO 

3 1214/1  Honne* Ha «at [TimOVMtaB  9-H-2  Hr  s Dm 

■ ■■•  mih  n-iK*  * 

4 PPBi-5  llailar  BailM  (17)  (QRMxxtmsB  9-11 -2  _.  W Own  — 

Batav  l-20iie  Man.  7-4  Bau  Bank.  20-1  VtoiiKHnHL50-1ta»BiHta. 

FORM  6UDE  - Ibalaa  Bank:  b Kwh  tan  U 7 phUdl  Wbaad  Gold  Cip  ora  by 
Hnri  Irt  X Satan  3aB  hcv  A (rapuB  raited  hn  Italy  Gala  d Mtae 
3m1l  A.  01  itan  OtaMaataieBqMettad  mariidnlAedup  oil  caoitogo 
OMMan:GoesadkrtiHi(flMMBanBnBaM(lncis)|)r/llD8iisiaatal)aw.u>- 
Fa  tamai  Hanaife  Jwort  ML  dra  2 am  man  aw  to  tea  HgNmh  in  a M 
Item  tedf  tew  dt  G4  ItataBHBK  naairataai  rtataned  tnnatehg  4 ai 


J 


.r. 


t Mi 

|\NENSIEYDALEJUVB0LE 
r NOVICE  HURDUE  3Y0  CH* 

□ 

i 

Zm£a.955(7d8ciaiiBtl) 

1 Mnwcfft  PnoM  (17)  (CO)  T Easartq 
n-2  „ . ..IDranli 

• 

> m 

2 ill  AnHta (B9(D)UPIca  11-1 A P HtCoy 090 

1m  100yds  £2.427  (13  dectareti) 

1(12)  40  Cnacar  AnB  (117)  S C Wtarc  9-0 

2(2)  20040  (tari  Wny  litem  J Spaaing  9-0 

SfJ)  040  tawuBii  WABateft-O 

4«  65  Jt*  Baga  (17)  A BaMgy  9-0 — 

5(31  00  Rnrtara  Aojanf  (BO  Mn  J Ramadoi  9-0  

8(1)  054350  nwtatatatpQSBnMkg»4 

453400  ritaga  Prt  (11)  K Qrrttfooi-tiiMi  9-0 

>|5)  DBhtata  (14)  D Haydn  Jam  8-9  

BIB  Lmcrt  Pat  D ffftWfl  8-3 

1BW  60  LarttU  Bta  (M)  C Dwjh  8-0  

11(10)  0 BMkf  Way  (10)  A hi*  8-9 f. 

12(a)  252200  VBata  ps  P OrePtHyam  8-6 — 

iSpi)  0800  Wta  Dart  R HoBotaad  ft-B 

Bata*  13-0  Mate.  7-1  Dwl  WOnry  Me.  Vtagr  ft*.  8-1  Irani  BB».  (tatnm  AccM.  10-1 


7^ASMFNAL  claiming  stakes 

mOv  1 m 4f  £2,265  (1 2 declared) 


..Daaa  MM 

. P FBnay  (3) 

nvrigta 

5 Santas 

— J Fortate 
. C Taagna  (D 
— - T Santa 

.5  Dram 

G Bwdaal 

. IWM 
..  DMaOBB 

-iwn« 

-.ABStena 
i Com  ML 


Charlton  v Ipswich 

HuddersflekJ  v Stoke' 

Norwich  v Bury 

Noam  Forest  v Crews 

Oxford  (Jtd  v Man  C (a-t) 

Port  Vole  v Reading 

OPR  v Birmingham  ■ 

SheH  Uttf  v Tran  me  re  

Stockport  v Sunderland 

Wolverhampton  v Middlesbrough  — 

Second  Division 

Bournemouth  v Brentford 

Bristol  c v Oldham 

Burnley  v Walsall 

CarilsJo  v Wrexham 

Fulham  v Chesterfield — 

Gillingham  v Mllfwall 

Grimsby  v Southend 


« UnlDtaanl(re7)T£ase*j  10-12 C Uwtay  — 

8 UtpaktaprtltaU  May  10-12 -PMtta  — 

6 21F  Staa4teaa4ta(F3D(BF)Fltapty10-7  .AHaptra  HI 

7 615  TaRStaHp3)PBew  10-7 V Worttagtaa  7B 

Batagrl  1-10  KnAge.  9-4  MananA'aPnai.  7-2  StaKdmaatab.  16-1  Good  Tony. 
25-1  UnlDMcanL  LapWLegwd.  TopStaB 

RHBI  CODE  - Hrantfi  Paaat  leahey  oi  H hateey.  led  3 oul  r»  on 
am  tar  71  rmn  Ouba  Bay  * Mtamy  2m  oav  hdL  Gd-Fa 
Kflad.  teiesl  m by  bad-tak)  41  tan  La  Ddce  Vb  a 
Stsoad  ImcalMc  Ha  am  Mar  ow»  7m  oi  Fta  Wn 
UnMIgluasaigiir  bed  ltaita«ta29miecMlMiln(MiagMCanei  2mll 


COURSE  SPK1AUSTS 

Jodoe  la  Rune  % Level  St  1 T«Bt  la  ItaB  lb  LartS 


Kelso  (N.H.) 


ff  iWV  1m  4f  £2,265  (12  declared) 

Ifil)  113<3  Bntartpta (t/4) (CO)  W Mur 5-9-11 A dart 

2(1)  000025  fW  m (D)J  flora  4-9-9 IMrt 

SIB  090080  Htata’*  Star  (48)  (CD)  D Moray  SmB)  4-9-9 C Umtaar  (3) 

4(3)  100050  MtaPU»fi14KEtate4-B-9 Daw  OVaH 

5(4)  001080  fogtai  tartar  (5)  (ED)  C Ome  6-9-5 1 J Fortma 

BI8I  013044  Era*  Bah (12)  HLmmnW  5-9-5 r Bdiarti  (3)  * 

7«  206010  Rax  taM  (IB  (EDHBRP  Em  5-9-5 J F foaa 

80  66&J15  State  teprewipte  (CO)  PR  P Enter  4-9-5 G Faqtair  |G) 

8(7)  209013  Myrte Start  (Bq(EO)WGMltimr  4-M DHcGAip) 

19(1(1  025048  BOMB  We  (28)  (QBPMkg  3-8-8 T Sprite 

11(3  153064  Madam  lacy  (M)  (C)  J Speong  3-9-6 P Fancy  (I) 

12(13  ‘ 0 (raft  Fllda  (JOT)  6 Baraea  4-8-2 K Caltaa 

BatBap:  7-3  RnMnt  5-1  bwepav.  Safe  Mn«L  7-1  Engtai  toada.  £wto  Ruta  Myrtle  SraxL  10-1  FfcL 
whi  PUns.  Madaai  Lev 


o PEN0HDRD  MHUAN  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES 

OiW  61  £2,595  (13  declared) 

1(3  0500  Arana  Sto  (9J  A Jaw  9-0 C Unto  (3) 

2(1)  000  JUlej  Boy  (12J  DOWei  9-0 G Baitofl 

3(3  240260  Monet (7)  P Cmld9-0 R Parkara 

405  0000  lira  Hnd (OR Haxm 9-0 Daaa  0M 

50  40  tata  Start Cigj  W Htggas 9-0 — F Lyacfe 

B(7)  JO  M Britoa  (8)  M JdiKUi  9-0 _ 0 RnJtand 

7«  4860  Sn  Mnos  Ctartc  (IE)  7.  McftiAe  9-0 J F Egm 

B(XX  6 Stay  Faflaw  fin)  I Gating  M Mata  Dayv 

•dll  500  BrtaeMa  (9)B  PaAng  B-B - T Strata 

10(9)  64  Lady  L**nNfg  (66)  (BR  VUtor  8-9  K Faflon 

11  (1.3  003205  Maadtay  (32)  Ran  Tboapsan  8-9  V ffcUfey 

ttfi  500®  Mrapca  (26)  R (Undwad  8-9 ...  . A Gtdtam 

130  0 Shorter  (i^  19  ihggai  8-9 Ja  Honaw  (5)  , 

BbUbb  9-1  Ra  Brtame  7-ZKbmb.  b-i  Mm  Saw.  i»-?LadyUpiwra.  13-2  OwoFto.  12-ILmn  Hand. 
1H  fetato.  Shoda 


!Tm  Fulham  v Chesterfield 

Bon  V StDCHOff  SKwlDfirsuBlB  LNd  v W niru--it-1-  ..  a 

Auckland  Tic  3 Shields  v Cftaddertun:  E GKIinflftam  V MllfwaJ) 

Mancheatar  v Rosaendala  uid:  Tow  Law  Grimsby  v Southend 

Tn  V SI  Helens  Tic  Tadcaswr  Alb  v Thacfc-  Northampton  v Bristol  Rvrs 

lay;  Pruttrae  Tn  v Broaswortti:  Pouiion  Vic  Preston  v Plymouth 

V AsMngton:  Prascm  cabins  v Stwmaid-.  Watford  v Blackpool 

Murton  v Raosington  Main.-  Seaham  FtS  v uilann  u Vnrk 

Hah  Ad  Rnera;  Jamow  Rooflng  Bolden  CA  ' jL  „ , rr~- 

v Bootle)  BonwasO  Vic  v Ktathaileruh:  v LJdon 

■Easlnpton  Coll'v  Bo  recough;  Qlaas-  Thtari  Dtwisloa 

3^&JSfBU£."SE:  -- 

Le-6(reet  T«  Amiihorpe  Wei  v w Allot-  Cambrtdge^Utd  v Torquay  _ 
mem  Celtic.  BlUlngham  Syn  v Eedesfiiil  Chester  v Rochdale.  — ■ - ■ 

Uttfc  Caaoaton  Oabrfals  v Marsha  Utri;  Hat-  Darlington  v Hull  {1-0) 

Held  Main  v-Namwich  Tn;  Pauriee  Net*-  Exeter  v Peterborough  __ 

town  v Heanor Tn:  Biwwonr  MW  v Boston  i ..  

Tn;  Klnga  Wh  v Wedoaaflekl:  Bridgnorth 
Tn  v Boldina ra  St  Mchaels;  Stewarts  A 
Uoyds  v Rooesten  Btoxwlch  Tn  v Rinnall 
Otyrnpta  Sandwoll  Bor  « Staveiey  MW; 

Watfall  Wood  v Wbrcoster  Ath;  StraUord 
Tn  v B! retail  Uld;  Minima  Biactetone  v 
Cog  an  hoe  Utd:  Banbury  Utd  v Oadby  Tn; 

Arnold  Tn  v Stapenhill;  Newcastle  Tn  v 
PrrtsaH  VIII*  Knyperafey  Vic  w Sandlacre 
Tn:  Sarweil  * Ford  Spts  Onvenby:  Hucknan 
Tn  v Cluaetown:  Lye  Tn  v stourport  Swifts: 

Newport  Pagnell  Tn  v Friar  Lane  OB: 

Flackwell  HBi  v Leighton  T*  Harwich  a 


Hartlepool  v Brighton  

Lincoln  v L Orient 

Rotherham  v Meccleefleld . 
Scarborough  v Doncaster. 

Shrewsbury  v Mansfield 

Tomorrow 

Cardiff  v Swansea  (12L06)_ 


ParHaaton  v Trtng  Tn;  London  Colney  « 

Bracha  Spart*  Braintree  Tn  v Bury  Tn;  Ely 
C * Wtaanhoe  Tn;  Concord  Rngrs  u Gt 
Tarmoulli  Tn,  WOotairldge  Tn  v Southend 
Manor  Whltton  Utd  v Wealdstane. 

Part  Twh  Wooton  BC  v Edgwa  re  Tn;  Ford 
Utd  * Sudbury  Wndr*  Norwich  Utd  v Wel- 
wyn Gdn  C:  Avrlery  v St  Neots  Tn;  3(ottald 
* Matoon  Tm  Hwon  v Witham  Tn:  Amer- 
aham  Tn  v Halstead  Tn.  Hoddeadon  Tn  v 
Bowers  lAd:  Fakenham  Tn  v Patters  Bar 
Tn:  Sudbury  Tn  v Bourne  Tn:  Milton 
Kaynea  v Gi  Wttvartng  Rw*  Wartoys  Tn  * 

Dfrialonj  Bidatord  v Odd  Dowi 
^ “ Tflumon  Tn'  Cal  no  Tn  v 1 

mw  Imr  Thatrhnm  Tn  w RniuOnn  Tn-  ruu".,n“  Lrnauk  ( 


MMW  COUNTIES  UaOUte  Hrat  H»- 
fctow  Atherton  Calls  v Mosslsy;  Blackpool 
Rvrs  v Holker  OKI  Boys:  Cllthoroe  v War- 
rington Tn:  Darwen  * Ramsbottom  Uld; 
Gtossop  NE  v Salford  C:  Maine  Rd  * 
Atherton  LRr  Vauxnaii  GM  v HasUngden. 
ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
UMOHu  FW  NvMaD  Bedfln^an  Ter  w 
Durham  C:  Conoco  v Dunston  Fad;  Buto- 
borough  Tn  v Crook  Tn:  Shlldon  v Morpeth 
Tn. 

NOimiRRN  COUNTIES  HAST  LEAGUE!: 
Prmaiar  DMatoni  Denaby  Utd  v Osset! 
Tn:  Uversedge  v Brtgg  Tn;  Oseett  Alb  v N 
Farriby  Uld:  Pickering  Tr  v Hallsm:  Ponte- 
Iract  Cohi  v Mahby  MW-.  Selby  Tn  v Cu/zon 
Athlon. 


DMalom  Bidatord  v Odd  Down:  Bristol  MF 
<t  Taunton  Tn;  Caine  Tn  v Tiverton  Tn; 


stone  Inv:  Thatcham  Tn  v Reading  Tn: 

Bedfont  V Faversham  Tn:  Burnham  v Crwrta?PaiS??^tonri2i  Cl 

Eghem  T*  Lengney  Spa  v Famham  Tn;  n 

adw  Utd  v Brook  House:  Chatham  Tn  v ortemt  wSt 

Hailrtam  Tn:  AaMord  Tn  v Sheppey  Utd.  QTO  v 

Mei  Police  V N Leigh;  Horsham  * Rams-  - ruinam.  souuiond  utd  * Watford, 
gal*  Cowan  Spts  v Epsom  A Ewell:  Tun- 
bridge wells  v Wide  Windsor  & Eton  v 
Shoraham:  Corinthian  v Slade  Green:  Deal 


OPR  v Fulham;  Southend  Utd  v Watford. 
Soonml  Hutton  Barnet  v Wycombe; 
Brantford  v CatcbasUr  Uld:  Brighton  v 
snoranam:  uorimtuan  v siaoe  uroen:  dboi  I ®9‘,rnomouth: 

sswSiSsrTsssss  v 

PR**S  * JOURNAL  MIOHLAMD 


ley  Tn;  Eastbourne  Tn  v Cmpstaad;  Bod- 
min Tn  v Bournemouth:  Chard  Tn  v Rral 
Tower  Utd:  Chippenham  Tn  v Devizes  Tn; 
Mmkshom  Tn  v Wimboume  Tn:  Swindon 


* JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
LEMUB  Brora  Rngrs  v Fraserburgh; 
Buckie  Theue  v Clachnacuddin;  Devemn- 
vale  V Cove  Rngrs:  Elgin  C v Rothes: 


moiHpmsiH  in  w MimooumD  in;  awinowi  i r— M .« ■ _ 

Supermarine  V Porthlovan.  Paulton  Rvra  v ^ v'3*n“|n  ¥ 


•f  p J%  E NOVICE  CHASE 

■ ""Sff  U £2.801  (7  declared) 

1 -51 130  TWo  FBr  Dae  (17)  Usi  L Russell  8-11-6 A MMa 

\ FHl-21  Fittta  Baacfe  (2ff)  (Q  G M Mocre  7— 11— S J Crtaghm 

3 45-3R1  CMbtam  Bay  (ID  Iks  S Bertwa  fi-M-iD 

Mr  M Baton  (7) 

4 i.hj  amKyawtto  (zi)  j Chattel  b-io-w B Storey 

B SR-U22  Magi  Hnstnf  pg  (BF)  D Un*  7-10-10 J Bote 

« War  Eheop  MKaL  fteH  5-1M K Foster 

7 4504-4  Aida  Maartra  (18)  H Jdrson  8-10-5 KJotesea 

BaBtas  5-2  Ftttfe  Beaii  4-i  GwawjtuBrt.  9-3  stir  iMma  6-1  In  Far  Ooe. 
15-7  tem  UenuB.  r-l  hjrqt  Unsta  10-1  Cattoi  Bn. 


14  JB  PETB1  & GILLIAN  ALLAN  NOVICE  HURDLE 

■ 1 to  2m  6f  110yds  £2.696  (6  declared) 

1 2-44  line  Dote  (22)  Mr  5 Btom  5-10-17 

I*  M Breton  m 

2 OC  MM-BH  (22)  F Murtagh  5-10-13 E Mhgtan  M 

S QCP-S5  CUeortric  ItaUtar  (|4)  E tasata  5-10-7  — _.A  Dattta 

4 3Q50P-  DaMAtfMl  (fflQ  R Non  6-tO-i  C MoCwmaCt  (7) 

5 FRV44  near  Feeing*  (27)  Hn  D ten  5-10-7 T Bead 

• PfW  Mm Charaagnm DThama* 7-W-7 „ untaa 

BaUog:  10-11  (tanas  ftatfKr  3-1  Hner  Ferings.  7-2  U»  ODfcL  14-1 
m-Dot  25-1  D total  to  OwnptoK. 


2 0C  HARROW  HOTEL  (DALKHTH)  novice 
■to  ta#  SELLING  HURDLE 

2m  110yds  £1.912  (9  decteredl 

1 LWP-6  CNBn  The  Ton*  (14)  Ms  L PHer  9-19-12  E CaBagtan  (3) 

2 Grand  Ftps  (FS72)  Ltt  M taafef  A-T0-T2 

Ml  Maatakn 

3 HgUtM  Fit  (F3G)  C (tan  4-10-12  . B SMny 

4 (WO/  [if®  Of  Stow  tKilJR  Alaa  6-10-12 S taken  (7)  * 

5 6 tow  Wuxmkfc  tnj  C Psrtw  4-15-12 D Itatar 

i 0 Crfd  Lad  (W)  tto  M Utiifsi  4-10-12  _ c McConeack  (7) 

7 20W  Wkrtfla*t»lfc'ota0D-jrwi4-HK — k Ottttaw 

1 6 term  (77)  Un  U fteetar  4-10-7 6 Lar  (3) 

I 3 Stefa  A Vkrar  piaq  P kkmta  4-10-7  _ I Jantet  (7) 

BaBtap:  11-4  ftrrowan  5-l  Mate  nmaL  Ski  A tor  6-1  Actas  Cam 
7-1  HtfMd  M.  8-1  Cafiog  Tte  Tun.  tod  Pen  10-1  tag  a Shoe.  EM  Lid 


2CCSALVESEN  FOOD SGRVICSS  HANDICAP 
IVVCHASE 

2m  6f  110yds  £5,084  {4  declared) 

1 -1231U  Hayrt  Vactfiaa  (141  (CO)  6 M Moore  8-12-0  . i CMagAni 

2 3»a  PBjwmafOjiqlteiS  WBanjwi  tO-ll-6  ...  J Sato 

3 142122  n*krBadg*(M)  (Cm More  See  10-I1-G  _A  BdSa 

4 213123  Tte  Taanar  (32)  ItaHMtaniib-n-*  - G QAMae  n 

BatttaF  7-4  rv*f  Budgn  9-4  Hoyd  vaabon.  5-2  The  lorter  6-i  PspeSMI 


Q O A HHNBORGH  & NEWCASTLE  UKfVHiSnY 
tfaVVTURF  CLUBS  HANDICAP  H0BDL£ 

2m  6f  1 10yds  £2.738  (4  dedaredi 

1 10-211  FaMBdktalr  flR  B BtaM  5-U-1G  . _ C McCOnnck  (7) 

2 6WJ-Z  FtamUca  ^ « Ms  A f«Wn*  6-UM  ..  J 

3 2524)-  Bn* 0 Tte Bsna (WJ R Jobsn 6-fD-C XJetano 

4 495-31  Swaat  Btaa  (H|  K Dmn  9-1D-0 B total  (5) 

BeOag:  two  FaBaHar.  11-8  Ptantas  4-1  Start  Net*  33-1  tag  3 Or 
Nttfc 


A.  US'"  B0AR0  COT4DITIOI1AL  JOCKEYS’ 

fihW9HA«HCAP  HURDLE 

2m  110yds  £2,220  (6  decteed) 

1 4250-  SnAmni CSnO) J MXtefc 9-Tf-tC B Sato 

2 02-444  araiiWfcbiR  to  3-ti-7 s Hakim  n 

3 433432  total*  to  (71  H Tataar  HU  . C NeCroek  S 

4 2404-6  IMtaacfc lady  rirtS Maceggan  7-10-9 G Lae 

I 91236  totifcM  (T*  0)J  Dnttfc  b- km — . t Ctaitan 


Q OA GODFREY  MYTTON  HANDICAP 

OiWl#7l  £5.732  (12  declared) 


Mlneheec:  BAT  Spts  v Hallen:  Hungerford 
Tn  v Westoury  Utd:  Eastielgn  v Bndpan. 
Falmouth  Tn  v Bridgwater  Tn.  Brisling  ton 


Wck  Ac  Huntly  v Nairn  Co.  Kefth  v 
Poierneod 

WALES,  Bangor  C v Aber- 


UsWv  7t  £5.732  (12  declared) 

ina  44  IOCS  Cntaatai  (15]  (G)NLonutoi  6-19-0  . _ T G McUughBn  * 

Zffll  404003  BaM  EBwt  (R  X Cwnwghm-tiTMn  5-9-12 T Sprite 

3(71  350011  S»ti«  Carton  (14)  (Q  (D)  D 4-9-7 - __JF«mtag* 

4P0:  DJOOB  Atom  BN  Tto  6-96 - S Santo 

519  200053  Atari  lie  Bra  (35)  (ty  J Burr  4-9-1  _.PF«ut(3)* 

I353G3  Nr  Spooga  pS)  0)  I Earing  ...  Mata  Dwyv 

7R.  6634M  StNSM  Mew  [14  (0)  G L Mai"  5-8-13 — A dart  * 

am  ocsiD  nridci  (iq  (CD) gs, rraewu  j-e-tr . jimh 

Si<>  5(6004  HrBwgaKmQBRtapD-e-U  . .....  0 Sweeney  (3) 

10  Cl-  (WM0QStonNN«(C(9n3to«fl&-a-ilQ  S WMc 

no  420044  Sr  Jb*j flfl  P MurrNr 8-3- ID  S Drawn* 

125,  0465W  PI* for  Prrtfl (B)(9)  W) U Jtiiaw  3-8-T D BoBtad 

Bato9-:Cto»lWtaBag^6-1AtertIte8ea-te5nnB  7-1  SOB 01  Cteav  8-1  Aarn  5lr 


v Eimoror  Bemerton  Hth  Hartetjuins  v To  I-  SSoTcJmaL' J" 
ton  AFC:  End  sleigh  v Newbury  AFC:  Fair-  1 TSUJSvT??  Mon  * Carmarthen iTn 


lord  Tn  v Gosport  Bor.  Andover  v Keyn- 
ahom  Tn.  Tomorrow,  SMwans  & LJovas  v 
Rocester.  EndsicHgh  v Newbury  AFC. 

OM  VAUXHALL  CONPERnCEi  Chel- 
tonham  v Halifax.  F am  borough  v Walling-. 
Hayes  v Gateshead.  Hodnesford  v Yeovil, 
Kidderminster  v Woking;  Leek  Tn  v Davor; 
MaracamDe  v Hereford.  Northwlch  v Tol- 
ford;  Hushden  A D'mands  v Slough.  Soulh- 
part  v Ketwrlng.  Slalybriagc  v Stnvonoqe 
UHIEOND  LEAQUE:  Pmstar  Ptatatetw 
Accrington  Sian  lay  v Emloy.  AttrWOhani  i 


j»J0).  Connan's  Quay  v Cwmbran  (250); 
HarertordwesI  v Conwy  (S  J0r.  Inter  CaDle- 
TiH  v Rhyl  (2.0j:  Newmwn  v Flint  Tn  12.30): 
Hhayader  Tn  v Porthmadog  (130).'  Taawr- 
mwi  EObw  Volo  v Wo  bn  pool  (2.30L 
««H  UMUB  Pre-tar  DtvWom  Cru. 
seders  * Cllftonvtlle.  Glenavon  v Porta- 
down.  Unfinld  V Gkmiocan.  Omagh  Tn  v 
Ards.  Hrat  DfvtafcxM  BeJIyctere  v Dunnan- 
non  Swltta;  Cnrrtck  v Diauilery:  UmavaOy 
UW  V Bangor:  N«nrry  v Lerno 
PM  NATIONAL  UUCHISi  Pmmtev  Dtv- 


Hyue  uid;  Barrow  v Alfroton  Tn;  Bishop  r ? IS?  To*nor‘ 

Auckland  v Bomber  Bridge.  Colwyn  Bay  v , 51  Patricks 

Spenmmwor.  Fricklov  v Chancy;  Gains-  Dunfl"Jh  (3.151:  UCD  v Sligo  Rvra 


(315| 

Tomorrow 


Spennvmoor.  Fricklev  v Chancy;  Gains- 
borough v WMsford  Uid.  Gursotoy  y Lon- 
easier.  Lalph  RMJ  v Marino:  HadcDHa 

Borougn  v Boston  utd:  Runcorn  v Blytti  _ 

Spartans  Wkmt  DMakww  Bolpor  Tn  v QUAUPUR: 

WhtHov  Bay.  Buxton  v Wwmy  Tn.  Conglo-  Park' 

ton  Tn  o Matlock  Tn.  Drayisden  v Wilton  -w-  . _?!?  PHEtaim  LBAOUEi 

Alb:  Eoshraod  Tn  v Gretna:  Fllxton  v Fare.  I!-1",®'1  j™™1  Brodlord  v Liverpool 
loy  Come  Harragaie  Tn  vTratford.  NoOwr-  Cr“Tdon  * Tranmere  Rvra  ia.0); 

flnlo  v Aarnori  Uld,  Stocksbrldge  PS  « Gl  (J  Evertan  v wem- 

Harwooo  Tn.  Woiklnoton  v Brmmord  PA.  ~ ’ 1 ol:  **llwa"  “ BertUiamotBd  (Z_0). 


ISTHMIAN  LEAGUE!  Pnwntar  DMalom 

Ayloahury  v Sutton  Utd:  Btulngstoko  v Dul- 
wch.  BiEhop  s Stortford  * Grmosond  & N; 

Borerwm  wood  v voadum:  Bramiov  y s« 

Albans:  Carahalton  v Purhoot,  Den  8 Rod 
v Oxford  C.  Hanow  Bor  v HeyOrtdgo;  HtW 
chin  v Enfield.  Kings  toman  v Choonam, 
wailoo  a Nenham  v Hondon.  rinii  Berk. 
hantMnd  Tn  v Lwyuxi  Ponaonc  Qrayo  Ath  v 
Charts  ay  Tn.  Leattierhead  v BlUoneay  Tn.  _________ 

MaidentuKid  Did  v Aldershot  Tn.  Mwtnoy  “««»■« 
y WhytBionJe;  Romford  v AWngtton  Tn.  MUDWBSB7  LEACUEi  Birmlnnham  « 
SlOhWt  Tn  v UxteidBc:  Thamo  Utd  v Bog-  Wolford  (7  Ml.  Tomcrrew  So? 
nor  Rogn  Tn.  Wsmbloy  v Croydon:  Wd-  Towers  w Leicester  (5  oj  0 


Rugby  League 

P1HBT  TEST  MATCHt  Great  Britain  v 
Australia  (£30.  Wembley) 

Tomorrow 

sS^.££T5!!!i*0-“  Sw“  ” Outtwiaiand 
Sidti  (2 JQ,  Hesdlngloyi 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAQUE 
Protnfcar  Dtvtcfion 

Aberdeen  v Hearts 

Dunfermline  v Celtic  — 

Hibernian  v Dundee  Utd 

i Rangers  v Kilmarnock: — 

St  Johnstone  v Motherwell 

SCOTTISH  LEAQUE 
First  Dfvtsaoa 

Airdrie  v ftaltti — — 

Dundee  v Particfc 

Hamilton  v Gr  Morton  ■ . 

Stirling  v St  Mirren 

Second  DMadon 

Forfar  v Clyde — ...  — 

Inverness  CT  v Brechin 

Stenhousemulr  v East  FMe 

Stranraer  v Livingston 

Third  Division 

Berwick  v Albion 

Cowdenbeath  v Alloa 

East  Stirling  v Arbroath  — 

Montrose  v Dumbarton 

Queen's  F*k-v- Flora 
Tomonow 

SCOTTISH  LEAQUE7-' 
CHALLENGE1  CUP 
Final 

Falkirk  v Queen  of  South  — — 

(Fir  Parte.  Motherwell) 


Rugby  Union 

HflMBKm  CUP]  OiiTtiM  fted  ipiaen 
era:  Brtve  v Pontypridd  (ssq):  Cardtfl  v 
LlaneM  (6.06);  Latowtar  v Glasgow, 
at  MED  DUNBAR  PtoDMMF:  Omm 
Bash  v Richmond:  Ldn  Irish  v Heincastte. 
Toauran  Gloucester  v Harlequins:  Sar- 
acens v Brimof:  Waaps  v Sale. 

TkiiSTS  BITTER  CUPi  TMnl  rent: 
Barking  r Exeter  (2J0);  Bedfotd  v Staines: 
Bladcheath  v Sendai:  Broadatreot  v Bmck- 
neu  (130):  Cambertey  v Kendal  (230): 
Coventry  v Sheffield;  Doncaater  v Tyne- 
dale  12.15):  FMde  v Aspetria  (2301;  Havant 
v Rugby  (2301:  Lon  Welsh  v Waterloo 
(£46);  Lydnsy  v Ldn  Scottish;  Moseley  v 
Liverpool  St  Helena;  N Wabtuun  vRoutyn 
Pk  (2301:  Orrell  v Newbury;  Odey  v Mait- 
2*aalHr  (215);  Rotherham  v Launceenn 
p.15);  Stourbridge  v Reeding  (230);  Wake- 
Beld  v Money  (230);  W Hertlepoof  y 
Cheltenham;  Wliarfadale  v Worcester 
(230). 

WK3H  MAT1QNAL  LCAQUBi  Hratn*- 
Woni  Blackwood  v Abemifery  (23):  Caer- 
philly y Merthyr  (2.0);  Crosa  Keys  v Bony- 
'maen  (2.0):  Uandovery  v Treorchy  (2.0): 
Newbridge  v Maeateg  (20):  Pontypoof  v 
Dunvam  (2.0);  Rumney  r Aberavon  (20):  S 
Wafea  Police  v UWIC  (22  Canjm  Inst).' 
BRU  l-EAOUB  THOPUVr  Ptay-eHte  Ayr  v 
Qortktoiare  (230);  BoraOghmutr  v Me/roae 
(230):  Currie  V Dundee  JtSFP  (230):  Edin- 
burgh Acade  v Stirling  County  (230);=Qala 
Y.  W'ffiynock  (230);  Glasgow  Hawks  v 
KM 80  (230);  Graagow.  Southern  v Abar- 
oeen  QOTP  (230):  Grangamouth  r Selkirk 
(230);  Hawick  v Watsaniam  (230);  Kirk- 
caldy y Jed-Forsst  (230):  Muaitelburph  v 
aggar  (230):  Preston  Lodge  v Peebles 
^30);  SteWtatry  v Glenrothes  (230);  Stew- 
arts  Mfll  FP  y HlttheaKUJordaAMn  (230): 
We«  a Scotland  v Harlots  FP  (230). 

MATCHUta  Blackburn  v Preston  G 
1216):  Nouinytum  v Hinckley.. 
Tomorrow 

I®?P*  MATCHEta  Edinburgh  v Tonga 
£.15'  «•“«“«»!  Scottish  Borders  v 
New  South  Wales  (2.0.  Greenyards. 
MeJro3e). 

Hockoy 

NATIONAL  LBAOUEi  l%M  Wvlxloiu 

Bteotarov  Hampstead  (20):  BoumvUte  v 
l^gnowough  *230p  Bromley  v.SheffleU 

Qm?Lj?!iI1?>  lna*  » Swurl»rt  (20): 
cnetmaford  v Lewes  (213);  Firebrands  v 

, ° ^ * <3to«  C (23)'.  Indian 

I riSnX  V*0"1  “awn  v War- 

I i'i?1  Oxford  Ufilv  v St  Albans 

I H1.45):  Surbiton  v Havant  (ij». 

I BCOTTIBH  LBAOUEi  Clydesdale  v 
Gram  Wa-£*  KeJburne;  Mlmtac  W V 
reSPtilffl  Wataonlans  v Gorrloraans 
(230):  Western  vMIM. 

WONtote  MTEntATlONAU  Engl  and  y 

S"”””  Cardiff  Alh 

Nawport  w Cofwyn  Bay:  Pen- 
Pnmp.iM  * uwic. 

• Newaawn;  Penenh 

Tomorrow 

■HA  MDPS  CUPs  Third  roondi  Bto*. 
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Rugby  League;  First  Test 


Do  it  my  way . . . Andy  Goodway  puts  over  his  point  of  view  to  the  St  Helens  three-quarters  Alan  Haute  and  Paul  Newlove  during  a break  in  training  for  today’s  match  at  Wembley  photooraph  Victoria  mothers 


Goulding  the 
wild  card 
for  Britain 


Wembley  teams 


AndyWHson 


WHATEVER  the 
pesHk  cP-tbe  first 
Super  League  in- 
ternational be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tralia at  Wembley  today,  the 
biggest  winners  will  be  offi- 
cials of  the  Australian  Rugby 
League,  sniggering  back  in 
Sydney,  and  the  biggest  loser 
the  game  Itself. 

It  is  two  years,  almost  to  the 
day.  since  the  ARL.  which  has 
been  defending  Itself  against 
the  Rupert  Murdoch-backed 
Super  League  since  the  lat- 
ter's launch  In  Australia 
early  In  1995,  won  the  Cente- 
nary World  Cup  by  beating 
England  in  the  final  at  Wem- 
bley in  front  of  a crowd  of 
66,540.  Super  League  officials 
would  be  delighted  if  today’s 
game  attracted  two-thirds  as 
many. 

. Though  refusing  to  release 
details  of  ticket  sales  yester- 
day, RFL  spokesmen  insisted 


Farrell . . . match-winner 


Motor  Racing 


that  they  had  never  budgeted 
for  a crowd  of  more  than 
40,000.  Indeed  if.  as  inside 
sources  suggest,  they  have 
sold  35.000  tickets  for  Wem- 
bley and  almost  as  many  for 
the  second  Test  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  next  Saturday,  it  would 
be  a remarkable  tribute  to  the 
game’s  appeal  — given  the  di- 
sastrous year  that  Super 
League  has  endured 

Rugby  * league  fans,  their 
morale  battoed  by  British 
teams'  humiliation  in  this 
summer's  World  dub  Champi- 
onship, know  that  this  is  not  a 
true  Test  series,  as  the  opposi- 
tion is  drawn  from  only  one  of 
Australia's  two  domestic  com- 
petitions- And  those  who  paid 
for  Wembley  tickets  then  saw 
6,000  given  away  by  the  Sun. 

Today's  game  still  promises 
to  be  a fascinating  contest, 
even  though  Australia  have 
been  deprived  of  leading  play- 
ers from  the  ARL  such  as 
Brad  Fittler,  Steve  Menzies 
and  the  Johns  brothers  and, 
moreover,  some  of  Super 
League’s  biggest  names  — Al- 
lan Langer.  Ricky  Stuart  and 
Steve  Renouf  — are  missing 
because  of  injury. 

The  visitors  can  stOl  call  on 
Laurie  Daley,  fresh  from  his 
best  domestic  season,  at  stand 
off,  a three-quarter  line  includ- 
ing the  established  interna- 
tionals Brett  Mullins,  Wendell 
Sailor  and  Andrew  Ettingshau- 
sen,  and  youngsters  such  as 
the  scrum-hair  Craig  Gower 
and  foe  centre  Ryan  Girdler 
who  were  outstanding  in  the 
W<xid  Club  Championship. 

In  contrast,  injuries  to 
Tony  Smith.  Shaun  Edwards, 
Denis  Betts,  Keiran  Cunning- 
ham and  Iestyn  Harris,  and 
Gary  Connolly's  contract 


Australia  subs  Reft 


Orest  Britain  subs 


14  Paul  Ateheson 

15  Dean  Sampson 

16  Adrian  Mottay 

17  Steve  McNamara 


14  Kan  togas  PM  Houston, 

15  Bratt  Kbnmoriey 

16  ROW*  Kearns 

17  Crate  GreenhK  on  Sky  Sports  1 


Rough-house 
bring  tragedy 


Abut  Henry 


Jackie  stewart  warned 
yesterday  that  grand  pnx 
racing  risks  an  accident  of 
horrific  proportions  unless 
the  governing  body  takes  a 
hard  line  against  tacticssucn 
as  Michael  Schumacher’s  to 
last  Sunday’s  European 
Grand  Prix.  . 

fit  will  end  in  tears,  there 
will  be  a massive  accident, 
he  said  at  Silverstone.  where 
• he  was  reliving  toemones 
with  a test  drive.in  one  of  his 
Stewart-Ford  team’s  cars. 
“There'  was  a collision  in 
japan  a-  few  weeks  ago  be- 
tween  an  73  ear  and  a pace 
car  and  it  ended  up  with 
racing  car  impaled  on  a 
bridge  over  file  track,  wiucn 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  dy- 
namics Involved  with  a rac- 
ing car  on  the  move.” 

Stewart  said  that  the  inci- 
dent in  which  Schumacher,  in 
a Ferrari,  tried  to  push  Jac- 
ques Vfflebeuve's  Williams  on 
the  Jerez  circuit  was  symp- 
tomatic of  a general  problem. 
“They  were  very  lucky  not 


tactics  will 
, says  Stewart 

to  have  interlocked  wheels  be- 
cause then  we  could  easily 

have  had  a car  upside-down. 
It  could  have  ended  with  a big 
accident;  as  It  was  it  was  just 
an  embarrassment 
“I  don't  think  this  sort  of  be- 
haviour is  ethical  at  all;  1 don't 
thmfc  the  governing  body  can 
permit  it  It  will  be  very  inter- 
esting to  see  what  happens 
when  Schumacher  appears  in 
front  of  the  FIA  world  council 
on  November  1L 

don't  think  these  sort  of 
tactics  would  have  been  used 
by  star  drivers  indie  past  such 
as  Jim  Clark,  Juan  Manuel 
Fangio  or  Stirling  Moss.  Be- 
haviour like  that  demon- 
strated by  Schumacher  doesn’t 
just  need  to  he  discouraged,  it 

needs  to  terminated.  We  are 
dealing  with  something  that  is 
a great  deal  more  dangerous 
fhan  soccer,  for  example.”  _ 
During  his  career,  which 
en<frd  with  retirement  in  1973 
after  winning  three  world 
championships  and  27  of  his 
99  grands  prix.  Stewart  was  a 
driving  force  for  Improved 
safety  standards  In  interna- 
tional motor  racing. 


with  the  ARL,  have  left  the 
new  Great  Britain  coaching 
team  of  Andy  Good  way  and 
Shaun  McRae  desperately 
short  of  options. 

But  the  Bradford  prop  Brian 
McDermott  Is  expected  to  play 
despite  the  death  of  his  father 
on  Wednesday,  and  the 
coaches  have  come  up  with  an 
intriguing  half-back  ramhina- 
tion  in  Andy  Farrell  and  Bob- 
ble Goulding,  chalk  and  cheese 
off  the  pitch  but  both  potential 
match-winners. 

Even  with  a full  team  Aus- 
tralia have  lost  the  first  Test 
at  Wembley  an  each  of  their 


Results 


Football 

WORLD  CUP  QUAUFYMQi  Altai  ZaM, 
mm cmod  ramt  Group  At  CMM  Z Otoar 
X Iran  0.  Kuw»h  a Staiitag»  1.  Iran  (P7. 
PWK):  2.  Sauce  Arabia  (6-10):  3.  Kuwait 
(7-8);  4,  CHoa  m-Tp  5,  Qatar  (6-T). 
ttawkito  aMataai  Horn  Sr  Saudi  Ara- 
biB  v China.  N*»Tt  Over  v Iren.  Mo«  13a 
China  v Kuwait  Qatar  v Baud  Arabia. 

Golf 

VOLVO  MASTBS  (Montacaafllb.  jew. 
Sot:  Saeoad  round  (OB/Ire  unless 
gzatufr  IS*  LWaatwoed  66,67:  PS*o larva 
(8w«)  64,  88.  133  D Clarice  89.  84;  J M 
oiazaoaf  ISpj  68.  07i  M McNufty  POrn)  64, 
BB.  U4  C Races  (It)  89.  BSr  U Long  WZ) 
66.  Be  IMJ  JobenoBon  (Swe) 63. 7*.  IMP 
Lame  70.  65:  A Karisson  (Bwa)  68.  (ft. 
138  I Garrkto  (Sp)  70,  66;  P MUchsll  70. 
86;  T Bjorn  (Den)  70.  68;  P Broadhurst  70, 
6&SAmea(Trin)  87. 69: 1 Woosnam  67, 68; 
B Cangar  (Gar)  68. 7ft  P Harrington  88.  ^ 
C MotMBomerie  6B.  71.  W O Canw  BS. 
68:  M Jamea  68. 69;  J Coeares  (Arg)  68. ». 
p O'Malley  i*t«)  ea  aa.  i*a  d Howeii  70, 
60.  awng  UaTHrtl  (CMm)  ea.OkACoJ- 
tart  68,  70.  139  N F«*h  (Sw9)  71.  M R 
AIiBfiby  (Aw)  71.  68:  A Forebrand  (S«) 
7a  68;  R Rtffefiy  68. 71;  T Gogele  (Oer)  OS. 
7*.  140  J HafiQaman  (Swe)  78.  66:  E 
Remere  (Ara)  71.  69:  P Baker  71.  Bk  C 
Wans  7a  70.  P Prtca  89. 7t.  141 R SMMn 
(SA)  76.  66;  P McGJnley  74.  67;  Q Turner 
(NZ)  72,  69;  J Sandelln  (&*•)  71.  7ft  B 
Osiris  70.  71:  D GlftoiV  68.  73.  143  R 
Green  (aw)  69. 73. 143  S Torrance  75. 68; 
D Edluno  (Swe)  75. 68;  S Manderaen  73. 7ft 
8 HalWWos  (Sp)  72.  ?1;  M Roe  70.^5. 

144  W Wwtner  (SA)  73.  71:  U A Mfrtn 
(Sp)  72. 72:  A Cabrera  (Arg)  72. 7*  P U»- 
anl  (Aue)  TZ  7ft  G Brand  Jnr  72.  7*  D 
Cnopra  (Swel  71.  73:  R Chaprar  ffl.  78. 

145  R MtfatiaiB  72.  73;  |^hneW« 
Otm)  71. 7C  M A Jlnwn^S^.  74. 14* 
R RwaeO  71. 75. 147  H Clay^n  74.  ft  * 
Sbvvw(GW)72,75  140C  WhJ«ltw(SA) 
76.  72  A CeJ*a  (OeO  72.  7SJ4»  M Mar- 
wood  (AOS)  76.  7X  cnena  Jan  (Chine)  72. 
77. 1S1  M Jonznn  (Swe)  74.  77. 

TOUR  championship  (Houston. 
Toast  Pb-rtmawf  laadwa  (US  unless 


last  two  tours,  in  front  of 
54.5G9  and  57,034,  and  the  ARL 
players  were  defeated  by  Eng- 
land in  the  opening  game  of 
the  1995  World  Cup.  But  today 
the  atmosphere  may  not  be  as 
daunting. 

‘The  circumstances  are  go- 
ing to  be  different  from  previ- 
ous games,"  said  their  coach 
John  Lang,  “but  I would 
rather  win  in  front  of  30.000 
than  lose  in  front  of  6Oj0OO.” 

Aside  from  winners  and  los- 
ers, the  empty  seats  should 
ram  home  the  one-competi- 
tion message  to  the  warring 
factions  in  Australia. 


anted):  *4  J Pamavfk  (Sore):  O Duval;  J 
Fwyk.  6T  B Fawn.  M B Glacsonr  T 
Teltaa;  M ondeara;  D Love;  S Hoc n.  ea  A 
Mapaa;  S McCarran;  M CaKavecchla;  P 
Mfckatocn;  T Woo®.  70  P StankovreU;  F 
Now  to  (NZ);  V SJngh  (F7)l):  N Price  (ZM>);  S 
ElkJn^on  (Aus):  J Leonard.  71  L Janzen; 
E Ei*  (SA).  T*  6 Jonas;  T Lehman:  L 
Roberts.  73  S Clnfc  J Cook;  S AppMiy 
(Ana]:  G Norman  (Aus]  73  J Uaooart. 

Tennis 

AT*  PAMS  MDOOR  OKHi  Quarter 
IfeuteK  Y KMaUkwv  (Hus)  bt  0 Rusedsw 
(OB)  8-4, 3-6. 6-3;  J Wnrtenm  (Swo)  bt  R 
Krajkwk  (Hath)  T»reww 

(US)  bt  T Muatar  (Aid)  6-1, 4-6.  6-B. 

LTA  CHUUNOn  (Edinburgh);  Qoar- 
hriWB  P Wartasoft  (Aus)  W E ZVdo 
(SwttzJ  7-6.  7-6;  B actewailr  (Aus)  M U 
KoeMe  (Gar)  S-7.  6-1.  6-2;  S Mate*  (Yug| 
bt  S teeter  (Qa)  s-i,  s-i;  L Aadratto  (Ft) 
bt  S Smith  (GB)  7-S.  7-6. 

unm  cup  wow  ewa  touhna- 
mr  (Moscow):  Oaartar  flarihi  J Ho- 
wotaa  (Ct)WV  Williams  (US)  7-S.  6-4;  Al 
T ifrrn  - (Jtewn)  bt  A Sanchaz-Sflcario 
(Sp)  6-1.  7-6;  D na  Roote  (Bte)  K I Splr- 
M (Rem)  8-2.  S-4;  C Mdrliiaa  (Sp)  H 8 
Taatufl  (Fr)  2-6.  6-1.  6-4. 
amoaJUOC  TOUR  (RMbrUgei;  Man 
ill  " ‘ N OmU  (Avon)  bt  J Fat 
(Urtca)  6-4.  B-a  T Sptaka  (NortoUc)  bt  P 
Hand  (BtoiS)  7-6,  7-S:  N Wtaat  (Hflmjh 
ohira)  bt  P Robmaon  fNortharta)  6-2.  1-0 
ret  A Prana  (Hera)  bt  I Bates  (Hamo- 
■tdr*)  6-2.  6-3.  Tynd  Hrwhr  Spfoka  M 
Gould  S-0.  7-6;  Weal  bt  Parmer  7-S.  S-4. 
WtamaM  Daailai  fliadw  A WwiWiI 
(Eases)  bt  H Beesby  (Notta)  6-3,  6—4;  J 
‘ bt  L Paridna  gurham 


Relaxed  Mr  Bad  way 
keen  to  come  good 


Andy  Wilson  on  the  unlikely  transformation 
of  Andy  Goodway  from  tearaway  playerto 
the  respected  coach  out  to  tame  Australia 


and  Cleveland)  6-3.  6-7.  6-3 
(Oxfordshire)  bt  Z Ookip*ne*a  (Hun)  6-1. 
B-4;  J Lateava  (Rust  H E Eriova  (Cz)  6-2. 
fra,  till  f Hnatn  iw*  initubt  bt  Oawaon 
6-e.  6-3  Jtete  W Liarova  6-4.  6-2. 

Cricket 


Queensland  96SS  (U  Hayden  53: 
D SaXer  "M9J  v Victoria.  Itnharte  Tasma- 
nia V Western  Australia  (play  abandoned 
— rain). 

TOUR  MATCt*  Haw  rente,  Ana:  FhaS 

dan  New  South  Wales  281-3  (M  Slater 
136r>0,  M Bevan  48no)  v New  Zealand. 


IMAGINE  Paul  Gascoigne 
as  England’s  football  coach 
or  Phil  Tufeeil  in  charge  of 
file  cricketers.  Andy  Good- 
way’s  transformation  from 
tearaway  forward  to  Great 
Britain  coach  for  today’s  first 
Super  League  Test  against 
Australia  at  Wembley  is  on 
that  unlikely  level 
He  was  happy  to  be  known 
in  the  all-conquering  Wigan 
dressing  room  of  the  late 
Eighties  as  “BA”  — short  for 
Bad  Attitude  — and  stories  of 
his  misbehaviour  abound. 
Brian  Gartland.  who  Initially 
signed  him  for  Oldham, 
remembers  that  the  first  time 
he  saw  him  playing,  for  the 
Castlefbrd  amateur  team  Red- 
hill  against  Saddleworth, 
Goodway  was  sent  off. 

Good  way’ s disciplinary  re- 
cord remained  poor  in  his 
early  professional  days,  cul- 
minating in  an  eight-match 
ban  after  his  dismissal  at  Hull 
Kingston  Rovers  — six  for  a 
dangerous  high  tackle  and 
two  for  Inciting  the  crowd.  Off 
the  field  there  were  tales  of 
him  stealing  the  turkey  from 
a Christmas  raffle  and  swing- 
ing from  the  goalposts  to 
mock  a new  coach. 

Even  after  he  moved  to 
Wigan  as  the  only  Great  Brit- 
ain forward  capable  of  match- 
ing the  Australians  on  the 
1984  Lions  tour,  Maurice 
Lindsay  and  his  fellow  direc- 
tors quickly  dubbed  him  Mr 
Badway  for  his  kneejerk  defi- 
ance of  authority.  Yet  Lind- 
say, heavily  influenced  by  his 
former  Wigan  lieutenant 
John  Monle.  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  Good  way 
the  coach. 


Chess 


It  was  Monie  who  surprised 
Lindsay  arid  everyone  else  at 
Central  Park  by  Inviting  Good- 
way to  coach  the  under-19 
Academy  team  during  a 
lengthy  recovery  from  a bro- 
ken arm.  Monie  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  tried  to  take 
Goodway  with  him  to  the 
Auckland  Warriors.  Lindsay 
did  not  forget  and  insisted  that 
Goodway  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  Paris  St-Ger- 
main  midway  through  last  sea- 


Off  the  field  there 
were  tales  of  stealing 
aturkey  and  swinging 
from  the  goalposts 


son,  shortly  after  being  sacked 
by  Oldham.  Under  Goodway. 
Paris  avoided  relegation  from 
Super  League  and  condemned 
Oldham  to  liquidation. 

Afforded  the  luxury  of  auto- 
mafic  respect  for  his  reputa- 
tion as.  one  of  the  toughest 
and  best  British  forwards  of 
the  past  two  decades,  Good- 
way is  a players’  coach.  The 
Great  Britain  squad  have 
been  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  his  relaxed  approach 
and  that  of  the  more  intense 
Phil  Larder. 

“There  is  no  point  in  get- 
ting worked  up.”  said  Good- 
way. “It’s  my  job  to  keep  the 
players  relaxed  about  the  job 
they  have  to  do.  We’ll  do  what 
we  have  to  do  to  give  our- 
selves the  best  chance  when 
file  time  is  right” 


His  sheer  bloody-minded 
ness,  however,  has  not  made 
life  easy  for  Rugby  Football 
League  nffiriak  attempting  to 
boost  ticket  sales  for  today’s 
gamp  He  refbsed  to  confirm 
~hiK  tpflm  lmHi  thp  last  poss- 
ible moment  and  was  reluc- 
tant to  provide  any  media  ac- 
cess after  Monday’s  final 
press  day.  s-*—.-. 

*Tm  amazed  the  British 
officials  have  let  him  get 


away  with  it”  said  his  Aus- 
tralia counterpart  John  lung, 
who  released  his  line-up  on 
'Tuesday  moming- 

In  that  respect  it  is  a good 
job  that  the  media-friendly 
Shaun  McRae  was  appointed 
as  Goodway's  assistant. 
McRae,  coach  of  St  Helens  for 
the  past  two  years,  was  also  a 
surprising  choice,  but  for  a 
different  reason:  he  is  Austra- 
lian and  worked  closely  with 
their  players  on  the  1990  and 
1991  Kangaroo  tours. 

He  does  not  regard  that  as 
any  problem.  "I  didn’t  see  any 
Anssies.  beating  down  my 
door  to  give  me  a job,”  lie 
said.  And  Tang  admitted:  "We 
can’t  complain  when  there  is 
an  Englishman  in  charge  of 
our  soccer  team.” 

Great  Britain  have  not  en- 
joyed file  easiest  preparation 
for  the  Test  series,  having  lost 
several  key  players  through 
injury.  Nor  have  Australia, 
whose  resources  were  halved 
anyway  by  their  decision  to 
select  purely  from  the  Super 
League  competition.  But  their 
domination  of  the  World  Club 
Championship  fti«  year  was 
an  indication  of  the  formida- 
ble strength  in  depth  of  the 
Australian  gama. 

Great  Britain's  best  chance 
of  a win  today  and,  if  they  do 
manage  a third  consecutive 
victory  at  Wembley,  of  avoid- 
ing the  traditional  Australian 
comeback  lies  in  their  odd 
coaching  oouple. 


(Lu- 
cerne): Hound  Star  United  Slates  2.  Arme- 
nia Z Ukraine  1.  Russia  3:  England  s% 
I Short  1 Sadler  X,  Speelman  1,  Nurm  X), 
Kazakhstan  DC  Croatia  at,  Switzerland  Dfc 
Georgia  1.  Cuba  a.  Lwtea  United  Stales 
15.  Russia  14&  England  14.  Armenia  13. 

Ice  Hockey 

NHU  Boston  0,  Anaheim  a Florida  2.  Ot- 
tawa 5:  New  Jersey  6,  Vancouver  1;  NY 
Islanders  5.  Ny  Rangers  S;  SI  Louis  z 
Colorado  2;  Calgary  4,  Phoenix  2. 

Motor  Sport 

AUSTRALIAN  RALLY:  tetehg  poM- 
ttens  (after  tna  second  day):  1.  C McRae 
(G6|  Suftaru  iftr  S2mfn  26sec;  Z R Bam 
(GB)  Mitsubishi  13Z36;  3.  0 AurloL  (Fr) 
Toyota  13L67;  4.  C Salnz  (Sp)  For<1 
1:39.17;  3,  K Eriksson  (3we)  Subaru 
1.33,44:  8.  T Maklnen  (Fin)  MKsubbhi 
134TJ7;  7.  N Bates  (aus)  Toyota  1:34.50;  B. 
P Bourne  (NZ)  Subaru  135-01. 


Squash 


PAKISTAN  OPEN  (Karachi):  PSnab 
iaater  Khan  (Pak)  tx  A Hf(i  (Ata)  tfr-11. 
16-7. 15-6. 

• Sam  SmKn.  tee  Bridal)  No.  1.  was 
beaten  7-6. 7-6  by  Lnraoee  Andrattofrom 
France  in  the  ouaner-tmals  pi  teimb's 
Ladies'  Chidtengw  in  Bd) neuron  yester- 
day. Smith,  the  only  second-round  British 
survtver.  saved  one  match  point  to  level 
the  score  « 5-6  out  her  opponent  held  her 
next  serve  and  broke  Smith  without  the 
loss  Ol  e paint  to  win  In  86  minutee. 

• Super  Loague  duts  want  an  official 
register  a)  approved  rugby  league  play- 
ers' agents.  Chris  Calslay.  chairman  ol 
Bradford  Bulls  and  Rugby  League  Eurepa. 
tno  sport's  marketing  a/m.  said-  "There 
nave  ooen  several  instances  recently  ol 
urarafesalonal  conduct  on  tee  pan  ol 
agents.  It  w*s  approved  unanimously  at  a 
Super  League  meeting  teat  steps  should 
bo  taken  tor  one  or  two  at  those  agents  not 
to  have  any  Mure  dealings  wftfr  chtoa. 

■■We  will  be  inviting  tee  Proleeakwel 
Players'  Association  lor  talks  and  plan  to 
etaoilo/}  a register  ot  approved  agerea. 
We  appreciate  players  need  representa- 
tion hut  not  all  our  agents  ere  working  In 
the  oest  Lwareata  o«  the  game  or  players.- 


Hockey 


Simons  set  to  step  up  but 
Bhatti  left  on  the  sidelines 


Pat  Rowley 


BRIAN  SIMONS  of  Sonth- 
and  Mahmood  Bhatti 
of  East.  Grmstead  have  been 
the  outstanding  performers  in 
the  early  matches  of  the 
National  League  season. 
While  Simons  has  raced  into 
the  England  reckoning, 
Bhatti  remains  on  the  fringe 
of  England  selection  as  he  has 
done  for  years. 

Simons,  England’s  top 
scorer  in  the  Junior  World 
Cup,  is  now  in  Cairo  with  the 
England  squad  and  is  certain 
to  make  his  senior  debut 
against  Egypt  while  Bhatti  is 
left  twiddling  his.  thumbs  at 
home. 

Bhatti  has  repeatedly  been 
called  up  for  national  team 
training  since  winning  his 
first  two  caps  four  years  ago. 
Time  after  time  he  has  been 
disappointed,  always  being 
nominated  as  first  reserve,  a 
mystery  to  anyone  who  saw 
his  performances  against 
Southgate  and  Teddington 
last  weekend. 

The  quality  of  selection, 


both  for  England  and  Great 
-Britain  teams,  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  for  years. 
The  team  originally  selected 

for  Cairo  included  Ear  too 
many  has-beens.  Simons  and 
two  of  his  Junior  World  Cup 
team-mates.  Garrard  and  Ko- 
char,  were  added  to  the  squad 
only  when  the  projected  Cairo 
tournament  fell,  though  and 
the  trip  became  largely  a 
training  exercise,  with  four 
Teste  against  Egypt  and  two 
friendly-matches,  <me  against 
a President’s  XI  tomorrow. 

While  England's  men  pre- 
pare for  matches  against  a 
lowly-ranked  team,  England’s 
women  will  be  attempting  at 
Milton  Keynes  today  to  gain  a 
repeat  victory  over  South 
Korea,  the  second  ranked 
women's  team  in  the  world, 
fallowing  their  splendid  4-2 
success  on  Thursday. 

Like  the  men.  England 
women’s  selections  still  raise 
a few  eyebrows  but  at  least 
there  have  been  changes 
since  England  squeezed  into 
next  year’s  World  Cup  only  at 
the  last  gasp. 


Cricket 


Officials 

warn 

against 

soaring 

wages 


David  Hoppe 


ENGLISH  cricket’s  pre- 
carious future  was 
underlined  yesterday 
as  leading  officials  and 
players'  representatives 
united  in  warning  against  a 
wages  explosion  which 
they  fear  would  undermine 
attempts  to  revitalise  the 
game. 

Tim  Lamb,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board,  and 
David  Graveney,  who  as 
well  as  being  chairman  of 
selectors  acts  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Profes- 
sional Cricketers’  Associa- 
tion, urged  caution  as  the 
October  contracts  deadline 
expired. 

Growing  demands  for  a 
more  competitive  county 
system  — providing  a more 
successful  England  side  — 
allied  to  a substantial  rise 
in  television  money  are 
threatening  to  fuel  an  un- 
precedented Increase  in  sal- 
aries for  the  game’s  leading 
professionals. 

The  Derbyshire  batsman 
Chris  Adams  can  contem- 
plate a near  doubling  in  sal- 
ary if  his  appeal  to  the  Eng- 
land and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  county  on  Novem- 
ber 11  is  successftiL 
Overseas  players  are  also 
attracting  record  offers, 
with  Australia's  leg-spinner 
Shane  Warne  having  repor- 
tedly considered  a package 
dose  to  £150,000  before  he 
rejected  overtures  from 
Sussex,  Northamptonshire 
and  Lancashire. 

Agents  are  predicting 
that  leading  RngiiBh  play- 
ers will  soon  command  six- 
figure  county  salaries  and 
insist  that  such  improved 
rewards  are  bound  to  per- 
suade talented  young  play- 
ers that  cricket  offers  them 
a worthwhile  career. 

Many  pragmatists  fear, 
however,  that  spiralling 
costs  wifi  debilitate  devel- 
opment plans  outlined  in 
the  England-  Cricket 
Board’s  blueprint.  Raising 
The  Standard,  which  con- 
cluded .that  a major 
restructuring  was  essential 
in  schools,  clubs  and  at 
first-class  level  to  safe- 
guard the  future  of  a sport 
still  organised  on  anti- 
quated. lines. 

Lamb  urged:  “We  have  an 
overriding  responsibility 
not  to  pay  the  current  crop 
of  cricketers  more  than  the 
game  can  afford.  Those  of 
us  at  the  centre  of  the  game 
should  be  urging  restraint 
To  pay  over-inflated  sums 
would  be  irresponsible. 

“But  we  do  understand 
that  it  Is  important  to  pay 
the  players  fair  levels  of 
remuneration,  which  is 
why  we  have  enhanced  the 
pension  arrangements  and 
sit  down  every  year  to  dis- 
cuss ri»A  mlnlmnm  wage.” 
From  today,  counties  can 
approach  out-of-contract 
players  whom  they  have 
been  privately  wooing  for 
months,  but  cricket’s  un- 
ease runs  much  deeper 
than  that. 

The  voluntary  restriction 
on  transfers,  with  counties 
limited  to  two  contested 
signings  in  a five-year 
period,  is  under  Increasing 
strain.  Aversion  to  an  open- 
transfer  system  was  a 
major  reason  why  counties 
rejected  proposals  in 
September  for  a two-div- 
ision County  Champion- 
ship but,  as  old  player  loy- 
alties break  down,  such  a 
development  may  prove 
unstoppable. 

Graveney  proved  success- 
ful a year  ago  in  securing  a 
higher  minimum  wage; 
newly  capped  county  play- 
ers now  earn  close  to 
£20,000.  But  yesterday  he 
too  reacted  cautiously. 

“We  realise  there  are 
comparisons  with  other 
sports  if  we  start  to  over- 
stretch ourselves.  It  threat- 
ens the  future  of  the  game 
at  the  lower  end.” 


Lillee  pitches  in 
on  Test  dispute 

Dennis  lflube,  the  for: 

mer  Australia  and  West- 
ten  Australia  fast  bowler,  has 
condemned  the-  Perth  Ditch 
planned  for  the  second  Test 
against  New  Zealand  next 
month,  saying  the  surface 
should  be  dug  up. 

The  Western  Australian 
Cricket  Association  has 
promised  to  produce  a Test- 
quality-  pitch,  .but  the  New 
Zealand  coach  Steve  Rixon  de- 
scribed the  present  wicket  as 
"substandard,  nearly  to  the 
degree  where  you  could  get 
hurt”. 

Lillee  stepped  into  the  row 
when  Jamie  Siddozzs,  the 
South  Australia  captain, 
branded  the  pitch  “horren- 
dous”. Lfflee  said:  “Standards 
have  fallen  " 
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Football 


Pleat 


Roy  Coffins  on  the 

Hillsborough  club’s 
manager  with  an 
appointment  at  Old 
Trafford  today 


Sl  . 


SO  MANY  different 
fitness  trainers,  mo- 
tivators, sports  psy- 
chologists and  the 
like  have  passed 
through  Hillsborough  in 
recent  weeks  that  local  resi- 
dents would  not  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  the  old  sta- 
dium has  been  turned  over  to 
an  alternative-medicine  ' 
group.  , „ 

Nor  would  it  be  much  of  a 
shock  to  discover  that  Fergie's 
psychic  — the  Duchess  not  the 
Manchester  United  manager 
— goes  there  twice  a week  to 
get  the  players  to  huddle  under 
little  blue  awnings;  though, 
given  the  problems  they  have 
after  pulling  blue  shirts  over 
their  heads,  maybe  not. 

A club  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Premiership  will  try  any- 
thing that  might  act  as  a levi- 
tational  force.  Thus  the  man- 
ager David  Pleat  supplements 
all  this  outside  help  with  his 
own  brand  of  amateuf 
psychology,  which,  after  20- 
odd  years  listening  to  foot- 
ballers' whinges  about  prob- 
lems real  and  imagined;  is  a 
skill  almost  worthy  of  letters 
after  his  name. 

Pleat  has  been  asking  his 
struggling  players  whether 
they  are  happy  with  their 
homes,  whether  their  wives 
are  happy  with  the  wallpaper, 
whether  the  budgie  has  been 
sick.  There  is  only  so  much  of 
this  minutiae  an  intelligent 
man  can  take,  which  is  why 
Pleat  admits;  "To  be  . honest 
you  feel  like  saying.  ‘Fuck  it 
go  away  and  play  golf,  take 
your  wives  shopping  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  do  and  come 
back  on  Saturday  and  play'. 

"You  know  you  can’t  of 
course.  So  you  talk  to  the 
players,  ask  about  their  mis- 
sus. Patrick  Blondeeu,  for 
instance,  has  been  stuck  in  a 
hotel  for  12  weeks  and  his 
wife  Is  not  happy  about  it. 
Those  who  have  seen  him 
play  would  doubt  him  but 
that  situation  can  only  get 
better  and  his  play  with  it. 

"You  -become-  a- coach,  a 
manager,  a doctor,  a psychol- 
ogist, a bit  of  everything.  And 
you  have.,  to.  know,  who  you 
can  scream  at  and  who  you 
have  to  nurse  through  situa- 
tions like  these.  The  trouble 
with  footballers  is  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  them  to  talk  intel- 
ligently about  their  problems, 
to  analyse  themselves  not  on 
a blame  basis  but  a shame 
basis:  why  don't  you  do  this 
or  do  that?"- 

The  danger  of  dabbling  in 
amateur  psychology  is  that 
before  long  you  feel  a compul- 
sion to  jump  on  to  the  couch 
yourself.  In  Pleat's  case  you 
feel  that  he  permanently  lives 
there,  with  only  his  own 
thoughts  and  the  voices  of 
former  colleagues  rattling 


around  his  head  to  help  him. 
"Jimmy  Bloomfield  said  that 
the  most  important  thing  is  to 
know  what's  important." 

As  sage-like  as  this  sounds, 
one  cannot  quite  understand 
its  use  when  your  team  are  in 
dire  trouble  and  supporters 
and  directors  are  on  your 
back.  Far  more  practical  is  the 
advice  from  Harry  Has] am.  to 
count  to  10  slowly.  Except  that 
one  cannot  imagine  pleat  get- 
ting past  two  before  being  in- 
terrupted by  another  thought 

His  latest  hope  is  that 
today's  sighting  of  Old  Traf- 
ford will  stir  something  in  his 
underperformers,  like  the  pa- 
tients in  the  film  Awaken- 


ings. “The  only  thing  to  fear 
is  fear."  he  says  before  repeat- 
ing another  mantra:  "The 
players  should  enjoy  a stage 
like  Old  Trafford.  They 
should  enjoy  the  Premier- 
ship; some  players  would  give 
their  right  arms  to  play  in  it.” 

In  Wednesday's  position 
the  players  might  do  well  to 
remember  that  United  scored 
seven  at  home  last  Saturday 
against  the  hapless  Barnsley. 

Pleat  is  such  an  honest  and  , 
likeable  man  that  he  questions 
his  own  abilities  as  much  as 
the  players’,  but  says:  “I  can 
coach  as  wen  as  anyone  in  the 
country.  last  year  we  maxi- 
mised the  ability  of  every 


player  in  the  team.  This  season 
we  have  had  massive  injuries; 
not  cme  player  is  ever-present 
And  the  players  . who  have 
come  in  have  not  quite  coped." 

Any  general  could  tell  Pleat 
that  losing  armies  always 
have  an  overcrowded  casu- 
alty unit  and  he  admits  that 
his  team  need  to  find  a collec- 
tive will  and  inner  motiva- 
tion. He  defends,  too.  his  deci- 
sion to  sell  the  striker  David 
Hirst  saying:  "You  have  to 
keep  trading." 

In  a sport  which  axes  man- 
agers with  the  casoalness  of 
Jacobites,  Heat  has  felt  the 
guillotine  only  once,  when 
Leicester  removed  him  in  Jan- 


uary 199L  But  he  knows  that 
Wednesday’s  directors  will  not 
be  afraid  to  sharpen  the  blade 
and  he  second-guesses  their 
reactions  to  results. 

"Can  you  imagine  the  board- 
room when  we  lost  5-2  at 
Derby  after  being  2-1  up?  The 
end  of  the  world  is  nigh.  But 
directors  are  praying  a man- 
ager .will  pull  through  because 
change  will  cost  them  and  they 
have  to  start  all  overagain,  not 
knowing  whether  it  will  turn 
out  any  better. 

“That  Derby  defeat  was 
Black  Wednesday  but  we  got , 
oyer  that  We  drew  at  Villa, 
beat  Everton,  lost  narrowly  to 
Spurs.  Then  we  balised  it  up 


against  Crystal  Palace  last 
Saturday.”  He  bemused 
reporters  after  that  match  by 
saying:  *T  feel  very  calm  be- 
cause something  has  hap- 
pened this  week  which 
reminded  me  that  football  is 
not  everything.”  Questioned 
fhrther,  he  walked  out 
He  says;  ‘It's  just  that 
sometimes  things  happen  to 
reroute  your  mind  and  keep 
things  in  perspective.  It  could 
be  someone  having  their  leg  j 
off  or  having  a stroke.  Even 
the  death  of  Princess  Diana,  a 
beautiful  life  taken  away, 
which  reminds  you  of  foot- 
ball’s place.  You  need  remind- 
ing and  you  musnt  panic. 
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Spotlight  on  Dalglish  and  jitters  all  round 


Ian  Ross 
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SPARE  a thought  for 
Kenny  Dalglish  tbis 
morning.  A more  level- 
headed and  dedicated  figure 
than  the  Newcastle  United 
manager  it  really  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  and  yet.  at  the 
precise  moment  that  his 
career  has  been  enveloped  by 
the  calm  and  serenity  he  has 
long  craved,  he  again  seems 
destined  to  be  disturbed  by 
his  own  gloriously  engi- 
neered reputation. 

Dalglish  the  proven  winner 
may  have  finally  won  over 
the  more  suspicious  among 
the  Toon  Army  but,  inevita- 
bly. Dalglish  the  proven 


winner  remains  a most  desir- 
able commodity  in  a sport 
that  at  times  is  prone  to  lov- 
ingly embracing  losers. 

At  a point  in  proceedings 
when  he  is  manfully  attempt- 
ing to  steer  the  good  and 
Shearer-less  ship  Geordie 
through  choppy  seas.  Dalglish 
is  being  courted  by  a variety  ; 
of  clubs  who  covet  his  style,  ; 
his  professionalism  and 
above  all  else  his  legendary 
golden  touch.  The  list,  it 
would  seem,  is  now  endless. 
Rangers,  Benfica  and  even  his 
former  dub  Liverpool. 

Newcastle  play  host  to 
Leicester  City  this  afternoon 
with  the  Danish  international 
Jon  Dahl  Tomasson  set  to 
start  ahead  of  the  Georgian 


international  Temuri  Kets- 
baia,  even  though  the  20-year- 
old  Tomasson  has  yet  to  hit 
the  target  But  as  the  specula- 
tion about  Dalglish’s  long- 
term future  continues  to 
mount  there  will  be  as  much 
attention  focused  on  the  bond- 
ing — - or  perhaps  lack  of  it  — 
between  manager  and  sup- 
porter as  on  an  isolated  game  | 
which  can  boast  no  great 
history. 

In  truth,  the  Premiership 
will  be  awash  with  worried 
managers  today  as  the  cam- 
paign moves  from  puberty  to 
adolescence  and  as  Black  No- 
vember. the  traditional  sack- 
ing month,  opens. 

Liverpool’s  Roy  Evans  is 
likely  to  last  a good  deal 


longer  than  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries at  less  patient 
dubs,  but  even  so  a trip  to 
Bolton  Wanderers  looks  more 
like  a possible  pitfall  than  an 
opportunity  to  launch  any 
form  of  meaningful  revival. 

Liverpool's  cause  may  be 
helped,  though,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Bolton’s  Gerry  Tag- 
gart, who  begins  a five-match 
suspension. 

Arsenal's  title  credentials 
will  look  all  the  healthier  to 
even,  the  most  devout  critic  If 
they  can  emerge  intact  from  a 
three-game  spell  without  the 
suspended  Dennis  Bergkamp, 
who  begins  his  period  of  iso- 
lation today  while  his  team- 
mates dispute  the  points  with 
Derby  County  at  Pride  Park. 


Marc  Overmars  may  well 
return  after  injury  for  the 
Gunners  but  Derby  will  again 
lack  three  key  members  of 
theLr  foreign  legion.  Stefano 
Eranio.  Igor  Stimac  and  Rob- 
bie van  der  Laan. 

Darren  "Sicknote"  Anderton 
may  make  a rare  public  ap- 
pearance at  White  Hart  Lane 
today  when  Tottenham  Hot- 
spur play  host  to  a now  resfl- 
■ lent  Leeds  United.  Anderton. 
along  with  Steffen  Iversen  and 
John  Scales,  came  through  a 
midweek  reserve  game  and 
may  well  return,  so  rendering 
legless  the  Tottenham  man- 
ager Gerry  Francis's  weekly 
argument  that  all  wig  be  well 
with  his  world  once  the  sick 
have  been  restored  to  health. 
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Scottish  preview 


No  rest  for  retiring  Smith 


Johnson  wins  go-ahead  for 
Doncaster  takeover  bid 


THE  controversial  busi- 
nessman Anton  Johnson 


Patrick  Glenn 


WALTER  smith  may 
be  working  his  notice 
at  Rangers,  but  that, 
has  cot  relieved  his  anxiety 
j over  a defence  which  has 
been  about  as  watertight  as  a 
colander. 

Despite  the  apparent  weak- 
ness or  today's  opponents  at 
Ibrox.  Kilmarnock.  Smith  will 
drop  Gordan  Petrie  from  the 
side  that  lost  to  Dundee 
United  last  week  and  restor- 
ethe  IU  again  Sergio  Porrini 
to  the  heart  of  the  defence  be- 
side Richard  Gough  and  Jo- 
achim Bjorklund. 

They  are  unlikely  to  be 
over  taxed  by  a Kilmarnock 
side  who  are  the  least  prolific 
scorers  in  the  Premier  Div- 
ision with  only  three  goals 
j from  five  away  matches,  and 


10  in  total.  But  somehow 

Smith  has  to  restore  their  bid 
sense  of  invincibility  before 
□ext  Saturday's  match 
against  Celtic,  the  first  Old 
Finn  collision  of  the  season. 

‘1  don't  think  we've  played 
that  badly.'’  said  Smith,  “but ! 
we  have  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  fault  of  losing  goals  rather 
easily.” 

Smith  revealed  that  mid- 
fielder Jonas  Them  has  also 
recovered  from  injury  but 
that  the  Swede  is  likely  to 
have  to  settle  for  a place  on 
the  substitutes’  bench. 

"It  may  be  a week  or  two 
before  be  is  ready  for  Adi 
first-team  duty,”  added  the 
manager. 

Smith  is  convinced  that  his 
players  will  not  be  affected  by 
his  decision  to  quit  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  "They're  used 
to  managers  coming  and  go- 


ing. although  maybe  not  in 
this  manner,”  he  said.  "Usu- 
ally, it’s  a bit  more  sudden. 

“But  the  league  champion- 
ship has  always  been  their 
motivation.  There’s  no  reason 
why  my  decision  should 
make  them  any  more  or  less 
determined.” 

Celtic  travel  to  Dunferm- 
line as  league  leaders,  but 
only  on  goal  difference  from 
Hearts,  with  Rangers  one 
point  behind  in  third.  For- 
wards Darren  Jackson  and 
Tommy  Johnson  are  ex- 
cluded, although  both  are  fit 
and  Johnson  scored  four 
goals  in  two  reserve  matches 
in  midweek.  Coach  Wim  Jan- 
sen said:  "The  players  may  be 
impatient,  but  I am  not.  They 
will  be  playing  for  the 
reserves  again  on  Tuesday 
and  we  will  go  to  Dunfermline 
with  the  same  group." 


I nessman  Anton  Johnson 
was  yesterday  granted  per- 
mission to  continue  his  at- 
tempt at  a £2  million  takeover 
of  ailing  Doncaster. 

The  former  Rotherham 
owner,  part  of  a consortium 
attempting  to  take  control  of 
Doncaster,  was  charged  with 
breaching  Football  League 
regulations  in  1984. 

The  League  yesterday 
stated  that  he  was  neither 
banned  nor  suspended  from 
the  sport  but  said  that  the 
charges  could  be  reintro- 
duced should  he  step  out  or 
line. 

"In  1984  there  were  allega- 
tions about  Mr  Johhson’s  in- 
volvement in  more  than  one 
club  and  be  was  due  to  face 
charges  concerning  breaches 
of  regulations  but  he  went  but 
,of  football  and  the  charges  | 
were  not  activated,"  ex- 
plained Dennis  Signy,  the 
League's  PR  consultant. 


‘The  charges  are  still  out- 
standing. and  if  Mr  Johnson 
becomes  involved  in  football 
again,  the  League  will  look  at 
the  situation." 

Tranmere  Rovers  have 
signed  the  midfielder  Mickey 
Mellon,  25,  from  second  div- 
ision Blackpool  Tor  a Fee  of 
£300,000  while  Bradford  ettv 
have  secured  Middlesbrough 
goalkeeper  Gary  Walsh,  29, 
who  had  been  on  loan,  for 
£300.000. 

Bradford's  £500,000  bid  For 
Bolton  Wanderers'  Scottish 
International  striker  John 

McGinlay  has  been  rejected. 
The  33- year-old  has  not  been  a 
first-team  regular  this  season 
but  manager  Colin  Todd  said; 
"John  Is  not  for  sale.” 

Outstanding  displays  for 
Everton  have  earned  Danny 
Cadamarteri  a call-up  to  the 
England  Under-18  squad  to 
face  Russia  in  a Uefa  prelimi- 
nary round  match  at  Gresty  1 
Road  on  Friday  week.  1 i 


Football  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


FIRST  there  wast*16 
Great  Wall  of  China, 
then  there  was  the 

Berlin.  WalL  Now  there  is 
the  missing  waU  off^ham- 
Having  been  thrown  out 
of  their  supportere  bar- to 
make  way  for  the  up- 
wardly-mobile  club  s sptffl: 
sors.  parched  fans  P«ti- 
tioned  the  boardt.r 
alternative  drinking 

&KaMto  build  a new  bar 
under  the  Hammersmith 
End  at  Craven  Cottage  were 
vetoed  by  the  local  council 
so  the  club  came  np  with 
the  idea  of  dividing  the  old 
supporters’  bar  between 
fans  and  sponsors. 

Three  weeks  ago  up  went 
a sound-proof  partition 
walL  However,  the  crab 
were  soon  banging  their 
head  against  it.  Enter  the 
council  once  again.  ‘You 
can't  have  that  there,"  they 
said,  and  a week  later  the 
wall  had  to  be  knocked 

d°Nbw  a wooden  trellis  div- 
ides the  “haves”  from  the 
“have  mores"  and  the  two 
social  groups  mix  more 

than  amicably. 

A clear  case  of  undivide 
and  conquer. . 


DESPITE  Eddie  Ashby’s 
jail  sentence,  Austra- 


ftjijail  sentence,  Austra- 
lia’s football  authorities 
apparently  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  their  coach’s 
relationship  to  a convict. 


THE  anti-parliamentari- 
ans of  Newcastle,  will 
have  to  rely  on  explosive 
shots  rather  than  fireworks 
to  celebrate  Guy  Fawkes 
Night  next  Wednesday.  The 
local  council  has  officially 
moved  Bonfire  Night  to  No- 
vember 6 to  avoid  a clash 
with  United’s  Champions 
League  game  against  PSV 
Eindhoven. 

All  six  of  the  city's  offi- 
cial bonfires  will  now  take 
place  on  the  Thursday,  24 
hours  after  Kenny  Dalg- 
lish’s team  try  to  put  a 
rocket  up  the  Dutch. 


Managing  to  get  by . . . This  job  consumes  you  completely,  and  I mean  completely,’  says  David  Pleats  who  today  takes  his  struggling  Wednesday  side  to  Manchester  United  tomjenmns 


IT  IS  not  often  that  the 
Diary  Investigative  team 


What  will  be,  will  be." 

You  find  yourself  seriously 
worrying  about  a manager 
who  says  that  there  is  no  plea- 
sure In  winning  any  more  be- 
cause you  have  to  come  in  on 
Monday  and  sort  out  trivial 
issues.  “There  are  so  many 
outside  influences  that  piss 
you  off  and  annoy  you.  This 
job  consumes  you  completely, 
and  I mean  completely.” 

When  you  ask  whether  foot- 
ball management  is  an  impos- 
sible job  he  pleads  the  fifth 
amendment.  "There  is  no 
rest"  is  all  he  will  say,  though 
you  hesitate  to  tell  him  to  lie 
down  in  case  the  advice  is 
misunderstood. 


■Diary  Investigative  team 
has  an  expose.  But  we  have 
one  today.  We  can  reveal 
that  no  sooner  does  the  FA 
issue  a clampdown  on  play- 
ers betting  on  football  than 
two  of  Anfield’s  stars  are 
caught  doing  just  that.  Ja- 
son McAteer  and  Phil  Babb 
recently  had  a bet  on  who 
could  hold  out  longest  with- 
out speaking  to  the  press. 
Presumably  McAteer  is 
about  to  cough  np  given 
that  he  was  quoted  in  yes- 
terday's Sun  under  the 
headline  “Kop  smears  are 
tearing  me  apart”. 


APPARENTLY,  the  FA’S 
#41  ruling  on  gambling  is 


Pvnling  on  gambling  is 
already  having  an  affect  — 
Villa  have  dropped  out  of 
the  race  to  sign  Gazza. 


ALL  football  fans  are 
hungry  for  success,  hut 


#%hungry  for  success,  but 
Stoke’s  mascot  in  the  game 
against  Sunderland  pos- 
sessed some  very  strange 
tastes.  According  to  the 
match  programme,  nine- 
year-old  Matthew  Toft  “en- 
joys football,  reading  and 
eating  his  favourite  Stoke 
player”  (spotted  by  Dave 
Norcottoff  Newcastle). 


AH.  Peter  Swales.  So  de- 
spised. Under  his  chair- 
manship Manchester  City 
could  finish  no  higher  ttigyi 
fifth  in  the  last  two  seasons 
of  the  old  First  Division. 
Ah.  Francis  Lee,  City’s  sav- 
iour. Under  his  chairman- 
ship City  are  the  fifth  best 
team  again  — in  Greater 
Manchester  (behind 
United,  Bolton.  Stockport 
and  Bury). 


SO  NOW  we  know  why 
Fabrizio  Ravanrilt  inn- 


O - — --  uuun  HMJ 

Fabrizio  RavaneHl  left 
England.  As  his  agent 
Gianni  Paladini  says:  “Ha- 
vaneUi  is  getting  ‘more 
money  at  Marseille  than  he 
did  at  Middlesbrough  and 
be  has  a house  on  the  beach 
"Titn  a swirtuTUnjT  pooL” 


|N  THE  1970s  Monty  Py- 

skrtSS  f<J?tbaUer  interview 
sketch,  the  one  in  which 
everyone  calls  everyone 
Br,an'  016  Parody  of  an 
interviewer,  played  by  Eric 
Idle'  reports  from  the 
world  s most  unlikely 
SeV^  Stadium  Of 

Light.  Jarrow”.  Freakv  nr- 

what?  (remernbSSd  by 

Uarry  Bovls  of  London).  y 


IP®1?5  a freezing 

cL! ter <,e?fleld*  25 iaDoS 
gsterand  -26  in  Barnsley. 


Reed  objected 
h?J«hll.  Hartson  calling 
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Football 


Hartson  in  the 
dock  as  FA 
defend  referee 


*488 


Don  Beet 


u^::;  csr 


hs**. 
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Comeback  time . . . Jackson 
on  Ms  match  return  against 
Ross  County  thin  week 


" St  J 


*s?- 


l^wrenceDonegan 

talks  to  Celtic’s  Darren 
Jackson  about  his 
remarkable  recovery 
from  a brain  operation 


Reflection  time . . . 'Maybe  it's  psychological,  but  I’ve  never  felt  fitter,’  says  Darren  Jackson 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  MURDO  MACLEOD 


The  Braveheart  of  Parkhead 

AS  HEADACHES  go.  [ I thought  it  would  go  away  | The  scan  found  that  Jack-  ( mg  to  plan  he  could  be  back  ( last  month  — five  weeks  ear-  ( foe 
me  one  that  Darren  but  it  just  got  worse.  Some-  son  was  suffering  from  hydro-  in  training  within  three  Her  than  expected  — and  giv 
Jackson  awoke  with  I thing  told  me  1 shouldn't  play  cepbalus.  a congenital  dis-  months  and  ready  to  play  I played  his  first  game,  at  Jar 
on  the  mo  mine  of  and  I Dulled  out  about  an  order  caused  when  the  serious  football  hv  the  New  Third  Division  Ross  Countv  difl 


AS  HEADACHES  go. 
the  one  that  Darren 
Jackson  awoke  with 
on  the  morning  of 
August  26  was  in  the  two-par- 
acetamol class,  barely  enough 
to  scratch  the  inner  peace 
that  came  from  having  a 
sporting  life  which  sat  com- 
fortably. in  the  realms  of 
“schoolboy  fantasy”. 

He  was  31  years  old,  lit. 
wealthy,  good-looking  (if  you 
like  your  Scotsmen  to  look 
like  they’ve  just  beamed  in 
from  the  fashion  runways  of 
Milan)  and  a. Scottish  interna- 
tional footballer.  That  night 
he  was  due  to  play  in  a Uefa 
Cup  tie  for  Celtic  against  the 
Austrian  aide  FC  Tirol  in 
front  of 50,000  Cans  at  the  mag- 
nificent sporting  cathedral 
that  is  the  revamped  Park- 
head.  Life  was  sweet  for  Dar- 
ren Jackson  when  he  woke 
up,  except  for  a damn  head- 
ache which  went  on  and  on 
and  on . . . 

'It  started  off  as  a dull  pain. 


1 thought  it  would  go  away 
hut  it  just  got  worse.  Some- 
thing told  me  1 shouldn't  play 
and  I pulled  out  about  an 
hour  before  the  kick-off"  he 
recalled  yesterday,  sitting  in 
Parkhead 's  away  dug-out 

Jackson  watched  from  high 
in  the  main  stand  as  his 
Celtic  team -mates  hammered 
Tirol  6-3,  his  elation  tem- 
pered by  the  dull  throb  in  his 
head  and  a sense  of  forebod- 
ing that  had  spread  through 
his  body  like  a forest  fire.  He 
began  to  expect  the  worst  and 
he  wasn't  disappointed. 

Celtic's  club  doctor  Jack 
Mulhem  took  him  to  hospital 
next  morning  for  a brain 
scan.  ‘1  got  a phone  call  later 
thafjnight  to  bo  back_in  ibr 
another  scan,  the  doctors  had 
found  there  was  something 
wrong.  After  the  second  scan, 
Jock  Brown  [Celtic's  general 
manager]  told  me  that  I 
needed  a brain  operation.  I 
thought  that  was  it,  my  career 
was  over." 


The  scan  found  that  Jack- 
son  was  suffering  from  hydro- 
cephalus. a congenital  dis- 
order caused  when  the 
normal  flow  of  spinal  fluid 
around  the  skull  Is  blocked. 
In  plain  English,  he  had 
water  on  the  brain.  The  condi- 
tion can  prove  fatal  if  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid 
is  not  relieved. 

“I  don't  mind  saying  that  I 
cried  my  eyes  out.  1 was  com- 
pletely shell-shocked.  The 
surgeon  told  me  that  if  I 
wanted  to  play  football  again  I 
would  have  to  have  an  opera- 
tion. Td  only  moved  to  Celtic  , 
in  the  summer,  it  was  the 
kind  of  move  Td  waited  my 
whole  life  for,  and  I was  pre- 
_ pared  to  Mo  anything  to  en- 
sure I could  play  again.”  He 
looked  across  the  Parkhead 
pitch.  ‘I  mean,  look  at  this 
place,  it’s  beautiful.  Who’d 
not  want  to  play  football 
here?" 

The  doctors  were  optimis- 
tic: if  everything  went  accord- 


ing to  plan  he  could  be  back 
in  training  within  three 
months  and  ready  to  play 
serious  football  by  the  New 
Year.  But  first  there  was  the 
operation.  Jackson  recounts 
his  45  minutes  under  the  sur- 
geon Philip  Barlow's  scalpel 
with  all  the  clarity  and  relish 
of  someone  who  has  walked 
away  unscathed  from  a par- 
ticularly nasty  car  crash. 

"He  was  the  guy  who  pio- 
neered the  operation  so  I 
knew  I was  in  good  hands,  i 
First  he  drilled  a hole  in  my  ! 
head  and  then  put  a tube  in 
the  hole  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  there  and  then  he 
shot  a laser  at  the  blockage  to 
.make  a passageway  for  the 
water,  to  escape. -If  you  look  at 
.'the  scan  taken  after  the  op 
you  can  see  the  little  black 
mark  made  by  the  laser.” 

He  left  hospital  on  Septem- 
ber 7 and  since  then  has  made 
a recovery  which  might  have 
Lazarus  looking  to  his  lau- 
rels. He  returned  to  training 


last  month  — five  weeks  ear- 
lier than  expected  — and 
played  his  first  game,  at 
Third  Division  Ross  County 
on  Monday  night 

Jackson  was  consistently 
brilliant  for  his  former  dub 
Hibernian  and  the  fans'  reac- 
tion to  his  illness  has  been  in- 
spirational, especially  at 
Celtic.  ‘Td  only  played  seven 
games  for  the  dub  when  this 
happened,  yet  they  have  made 
me  feel  as  though  I’ve  been  at 
the  club  for  seven  years.  Even  i 
Rangers  fans  have  written  to  j 
me,  wishing  me  all  the  best" 

At  Ross  County,  he  was 
cheered  on  to  the  pitch, 
cheered  off.  and  booed  con- 
stantly throughout,  especially 
after  winning- a penalty  for 
Celtic  in  the  24th  minute.  At  a 
reserve  game  against  St  John- 
stone two  days  later  he  was 
welcomed  on  to  the  pitch  to 
the  cry  of  "Aw*  right,  brain- 
less?" from  an  opposition 
supporter. 

As  a breed,  professional 


footballers  are  not  overly 
given  to  introspection  and 
Jackson  confesses  to  being  no 
different  yet  his  Alness  has 
given  time  to  reflect  a little  on 
life.  “Maybe  it's  psychological 
but  I have  never  felt  fitter.  Tm 
31,  Z think  I've  got  a few  years 
to  go  yet  and  Tm  going  to  en- 
joy every  minute.  Tm  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  the 
chance  rve  been  given.” 

That  means  getting  back 
into  Celtic's  first  team,  a diffi- 
cult task  given  that  the  side 
are  settled,  happy  and  sitting 
top  of  the  Scottish  Premier 
Division.  His  performances 
this  week  have  been  headline 
news  in  Scotland,  yet  were 
not  enough  to  persuade  Wim 
Jansen  to  indude  him  in  the 
squad  for  today’s  match  at 
Dunfermline.  Was  he 
disappointed? 

"You  always  like  to  think 
you’re  in  with  a wee  chance," 
he  shrugged.  "But,  hey. 
things  could  be  worse.”  They 
could  indeed. 


THE  Football  Association 
is  likely  to  come  down 
hard  on  the  West  Ham 
striker  John  Hartson,  whom 
it  has  charged  with  miscon- 
duct for  his  verbal  attack  on 
the  referee  Mike  Reed  after 
Monday's  Premiership  match 
at  Leicester. 

Hartson  was  angry  at  the 
performance  of  the  Birming- 
ham official,  who  booked  five 
Hammers  players  in  a match 
which  Leicester  won  2-1  with 
a late  goal  from  Ian  Marshall 
He  branded  Reed  “a  homer*’ 
and  said  that  his  performance 
was  a disgrace  mid  that  "he 
deserved  a nought-out-of-io 
mark”. 

The  former  Arsenal  player, 
a Wales  international,  also 
said  that  Reed  "had  sent  me 
off  previously  for  calling  him 
a shit-house,  and  Til  stick  to 
my  guns”. 

Hartson  tried  to  backtrack 
on  Wednesday  by  issuing  an 
apology  to  Reed  in  which  he 
claimed  his  remarks  had  been 
made  “in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  and  were  not 
considered”. 

Reed  accepted  the  apology 
but  referees  in  general  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  about 
players'  behaviour  towards 
them,  and  the  FA  clearly  feels 
that  Hartson’s  outburst  de- 
serves investigation. 

The  FA  spokesman  Steve 
Double  said:  “John  Hartson 
has  been  charged  with  mis- 
conduct in  relation  to 
remarks  about  the  referee 
Mike  Reed  after  Monday's 
match  at  Leicester." 

Hartson,  in  prime  form 


with  12  goals  this  season,  has 
1 14  days  to  decide  whether  to 
seek  a personal  hearing. 

The  striker  refused  to  com- 
I ment  yesterday  hut  and  his 
agent  David  Minessy  said: 
“We  have  followed  the  advice 
of  the  club  and  that  Is  all  we 
have  to  say.” 

The  Republic  of  Ireland  full- 
back Denis  Irwin  celebrated 
his  32nd  birthday  yesterday 
by  extending  his  Manchester 
United  contract.  Irwin,  who 
has  been  at  Old  Trafford 
since  1990,  will  stay  until 
1999. 

“I  feel  as  fit  as  ever  and  Tm 
delighted  the  dub  has  ex- 
tended my  deal  by  another 
year,”  he  said.  “There  are  no 
guarantees  at  United  but  I am 
not  one  who  would  be  happy 
on  tbe  sidelines.  I want  to 
play  and  1 believe  I can  still 
be  there  in  the  new 
millennium." 

Ryan  Giggs  will  not  be 
asked  to  fiy  to  Brazil  for 
Wales's  friendly  within  hours 
of  United’s  Premiership  clash 
with  Arsenal  at  Highbury. 

Wales  Dace  the  world  cham- 
pions in  Brasilia  on  Novem- 
ber n but  the  manager  Bobby 
Gould,  after  talks  with  Giggs 
and  tbe  United  manager  Alex 
Ferguson,  has  not  included 
the  winger  in  a 17-man  squad 
named  yesterday.  Wales  are 
due  to  fiy  to  Brazil  late  next 
Sunday,  only  hours  after  the 
final  whistle  at  Highbury 

WALES  SQUAD,  SonitiaB  (Evorton).  W 
Jvnoi  (Souinampton).  JmUii 
(Huddailllaldl.  Pag*  (Watford).  A 
Williams  (Wolves).  RMdy  (OPR). 
BoWiwi  (Cnartton).  Ostsr  (Evorton),  A 
Williams  (Southampton).  Psm bridge 
(Shelf  Wad).  Tralopa  (Derby).  Bjpwed 
(Evorton),  HUsoa  (Went  Ham).  Make 
(Bolton).  M INhM  (Cttrteea).  Seilers 
INotUnpharn  Form). 


AN  Other 


Born  near  an  Orwellian 
pier,  thin  skilful,  quick- 
thinking  midfielder  began 
his  career  in  bis  home  town 
but  soon  shook  a leg 
nearby.  His  aspirations 
having  broadened,  some- 
what crookedly,  he  paused 
briefly  by  some  trees  before 
dipping  a toe  in  coastal 
waters.  A spot  of  millinery 
was  followed  by  a period  of 
early  closing  before  he 
crossed  a motorway  to 
knock  on  wood,  with  con- 
siderable 'success  as  it 
turned  out. 


Performance  of  the  week: 

8hay  Given,  whose  saves  Lost  week:  Stax  McMahon 
agarat  Belgium  gave  the  (Evertan.  Aston  Villa,  Laxr- 
Republic  of  Ireland  a World  Manchester  Cttv.  Sioin- 


Cup  lifeline. 


don  Town). 


Squad  sheet  Full  guide  to  the  weekend’s  Premiership  fixtures  including  injury  lists,  suspended  players  and  betting 


Aston  Villa  v Chelsea 


VBfei  P*r*  3pm  today 

L«W  lira  Laaaua  (amt  racmt  oa  right);  Aston  VBte  IXJWUX  Chetasa  DWUM. 
Hatch  odda:  Aston  Vita  6-4  Chelsea  8-4  ftaw  1 1-6 
Rafter**.-  S W Dunn  (BristoQ 


Barnsley  v Blackburn  Rovers 

OnidUapMtBibv 

LMt  Sue:  Barnsley  LLUNU  Btechbum  DOWWO 
Mato*  odd*:  Barnsley  193  BacfOun  B-11  Draw  IW 
Ratei-MC  G Poll  firing) 


Bolton  Wanderers  v Liverpool 


Laat  fhrtn  Bolton  DOUW:  Liverpool  WLWLW 
Matcbodds:  Bolton  9-4  Liverpool  evens  Draw  9-4 
RafefMS  D J Gataflhar  (Banbury) 


liaison 

Milosevic 

Hendrle 

Barnsley 

Watson 

♦ Sheridan 

Southgate 

Grayson 

Joachim 

Eaden 

Barnard 

EMogu 

Bosnlch 

Hughes 

Da  Zoeuw 

Hristov 

Staunton 

Curdc 

Oakes 

Krizan 

Ljddell 

Wright 

Charles 

Thompson 

Ward 

Draper 

Sclmeca 

Bullock 

Appleby 

VbHw 

Taylor 

Redftara 

Bosancic 

Hentirie 

Marcefle 


Bolton  Wanderers  Branegan 
.ol.ro.  Bwsswn 

V>B»T  Wl.llln 


Pollock 

Beardsley 

McAnespie 

McGlnlay 


Taylor 

AJJofree 


I BosnCfi  (knee).  Thytor(hamsWns» 
tons 

fad  anymore  (returns  Novembers) 

sa  Do  Cooy 


Leboeuf 

Ctarko 

GranvWo 

Babayan* 


Newton 
M Hughes 
Zola 

Hitchcock 

Lambourde 

Gulin 

Myers 


Nfchofls 

Ro 

Di  Matteo 
Morris 


SouthaH 

Stuart 

McCann 

Barrett 

Speed 

Barrett 

Short 

Ferguson 

Thomas 

Watson 

Cadamarteri 

Dunne 

HlnchcOfte 

Gerrerd 

Branch 

Ostar 

Ban 

Phelan 

WHOamson 

Baimby 

♦BHIc 

Augustes) 


nSyjES  Nowmbw  2Z).  Gran 


joms  Oaklay  Johansen 

Doaa  La  Ussier  Taylor 

Banall  Hirst  Hughes 

IHonkou  Davies  Neflson 

Lundekvam  Williams 

Richardson  Slater 

Palmer  Charlton 


DonbtM  None  t _ 

fcSnl  Qaanaad  (antte,  Decembor  20) 

Suspended  None 


Tottenham  Hotspur  v Leeds 


RaSariKW  Bulge  nbnypandy) 

TWnhwi  Hotspur  . WMfcar  . 

a cm  AniWwonfl 

TVa  cimiywn  Baardsen 

Vp  SSST  CaJdwwood 

Ecflnburgb  Vega 

Howells  Mabbutt 

mnssm-  Simon  Nielsen 


MmdFodhaYd  {stomach. 

Drawbar  2ft 

ST 

jfyfjSSk  ' WettwraH  . Wallace 
RMtobe  ' Hate 

* Robertson  Molenaar 

..  ffopMn  Bwyer 

Raafcmd  Hasssfoatnk 

bpNrilton flotefc  December  13K 
SusMMted  None 


Ctemenca 
Anderton  - 
Fox 
Farm 

Dominguez 

Iverson 

M).  Austin  (knee. 


uuoy 

Harts 

Jackson 

Gray  . 

Beeney. 

Maybuiy 


Dgdrtfd  Ward  (vbud.  UdcM  (urns) 

btfdd  Davie  (teg.  November  Eft.  Tinkler  (hamstring.  November  8) 
Suspended  Ten  Houvor  (Nowambw^ 


Murad  La  Saw  (elbow,  November  m Dubory  lortkle,  NiwenOer  22),  P Hughes  artde. 
Ncwomto»2^Po)(dCaiM*8atiBrts,iB9a) 

Suspended  Wtoa  {NovmtwB}.  \MBfNouambefS2) 

Everton  v Southampton 

Mm  odds:  Everton  4-5  Southampton  3-1  Draw  6-4 

fMaraez  A B WOda  (ChestaiJe-Strotf}  


Blackburn  Rovers  Flowers  Shewn 

Watery  Duff 

♦ mtcroft  Pedera 

Henchox  Gated) 

Hendry  McKlnfa 

Sutton  Bohlnet 

Ripley  Croft 

Doubtfid  None 

Infurad  DahOn  (bat*.  November  8).  Rtan  (biokan  arm,  1998) 
Suspended  Nona 


,:kh 


Sherwood  Fsttls 

Duff  Wilcox 

Pederson  Kama 

Gatecher 

MdKlnlay 

Bohtoen 

Croft 


TOedle 

McAteer 


Manchester  United  v Sheffield  Wed 

Old  Tndteid  3poi  today 

LMt  One:  Manchester  Unllad  DIWDW;  SheBteM  WM  LDWU. 

Match  odds:  Wanchaster  United  -3  Sheffield  8-1  Draw  3-1 
I f»ef«rreo;G  R Ashby  (Worcester) 

Uanchostor  United  Sclraiolchal  5otefc|aer  P Nav 

# Irwin  Cola  McCIs 

Butt  ♦Schoias  Vandc 

Beckham  Ctetis 

CUggs  Shedngham 

O Needle  Cruyff 

PaBfartsr  . Poborsky 
Doubtful  Beg  »uODck).  Bwbi  phl0h} 

bdived  Johnsen  (catt.  MovanfasrB).  Kern  (hnas,  Augua  1998) 

Suspended  Nora 


rSlt  Fish  McGlnlay 

Hofdsworth  PhiHipa 

Frandson  Johansen 

Blake  Ward 

I DovMful  Noon 

tnfered  Cox  (hamstrtng,  November  2^.  Fobdou^i  (knra.  December  2S).  Sheridan 
poiee,  OecarrOer2fl),  EBaoffxmeft  leg.  August  BB) 

SuapeudodTbdd  (November  B).Setera(NovwnbaraB.  Taggart  (Decernfaar  14) 

Liverpool  James  Owen  Nielsen 

Jones  Leonhanfacn  Berger 

Kvarme  Matteo  Riodle 

Nlonwtqe  Ruddock  McAteer 

iviSD/A  +kice  Murphy 

Wjb?  Mcbbnaman  Thomas 

^SEwST1  Fowter  Harkness 

DggMMNora 

bdurod  Carr^DW  (anUe.  Npvombor  Wright  (bacH.  Novemuar  1 5K  Babb  (rt», 
November  ZZ) 

Suspended  Nona 

Newcastle  United  v Leicester  City 

S*  James'  Park  3pm  txxlar 
Last  flees  NewcasSe  WLWLO,  Ldcestar  DWLLW 
Metch  odds:  Newcastle  4-6  Lelceeter  10-3  Draw  5-2 
Reteroe:  Q S WBanl  (Worthing) 


P NeviUe 

McClatr 

VanderGouw 


Newcastle  United 


Given 

Barton 

Peacock 

Watson 

Batty 


Hlstop 

Srrdcek 

Howey 

Albert 

Hamilton 

Ketsbala 

Bames 


Bereeford 

Gillespie 

Hughes 

Brayson 

Rush 


Tomasson  Bames 

Poolvlfni  Rush  001009,  (call) 

«a|uied  AsprHa  (stomacti,  November  22).  Pearce  (hamstring.  November  SS),  Ptetono 
(eriide.  NovenTter22),  Shearer  (ankle.  Math  1988) 


Sheffield  Wad  Pressman  Coffins  Btondeau 

®Haw*otno  Nolan  Stefanovic 

WaUcer  • Whftttngbam  Humphreys 

Footbridge  Briscoe  Oakes 

Di  Ganio  Gtobbelaar  Donaldson 

Carbone  Nlcol 

MagUton  Rudl 

Dotdrtbil  Brtscoe  (grairO 

hgoicd  Hyde  (AchlBes,  November  8),  QaXe  (hania,  November  22).  Booth  (knee. 
November  22).  Afterton  (knee.  19M» 

Suspended  None 

Wimbledon  v Coventry  City 

MWdPMte>MV  _ 

I^MtlsssVlfinfljleclonDLlNOWlQswrtryDODLD 
Mulch  oddK  Wimbledon  8-11  Coventry  10-3  £kaw(M 

ReNteK  UP  Bennie  (Sheffiaid) 


Leicester  City 


Aiphsxad 

Prior 

EBtett 

Kaamarfc 

lot 

Lennon 

ISamhall 


Heskey 

Claridge 

Whitlow 

Watts 

Parker 

Campbell 

Savage 


Fenton 

McMahon 

Guppy 

WBson 

Cottee 

UUathome 


d Oaridge  (Knee) 

KeBar  (thumb,  November  29),  Waldi  (rbs,  Nouembar  2^.  T&ytor  (Knee.  August 


Wimbledon  Sullivan  Cert  C Hughes 

fgn  Cunningham  Heaid  CasUecfine 

y Perry  ' Gayle  Aidley 

0 Btedcnren  Thatcher  Clarke 

J Jones  McAllister 

" Earle  Fear 

Ekofcu  M Hughes 
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Coventry  City  Ogrixovtc  Safctho  Hodman 

Shaw  Sottvedt  Boland 

Burrows  Johansen  Ducros 

WBUams  Ughtboume  Haworth 

PteAOhcter  Huckerby  Telfer 

Had  Nilsson 

Dublin  Breen 
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Derby  County  v Arsenal 


Pride  An*  3|pcn  today 
Lrat  1W«  Derby  WWDOU  Arsenal  WDWDO 
■Mcb  odds:  CWby  2-1  Areenol  11-10  Draw  9-4 
(Moim:  P E Ncocfc  (RedhS) 


Derby  County  Poom  C 


Poom 

Rowett 

C Powell 
Asanovic 

Solis 

Burton 

Launen 

Willems 

KozJuk 

D Powell 

Sturrtdge 

Houkt 

Carsfey 

Hunt 

Baiano 

Trollope 

Wanchope 

Carbon 

Doubthd  None 

lojursd  Stlmae  (back,  November  9).  Dally  (lonsDUs,  Novembers),  Eranlo  (hamaokia. 
Notwmber  22j.  Van  der  Loan  (ankle,  Nowmber  22J 
Suspandod  None 


Arsenal  Seaman  Petit 

♦BouM  Boa  Morte 

Dbton  WHght 

Adams  Manninger 

WtntertMim  Luklc 
Parlour  Gaide 

♦Vieira  Marshall 

DocMM  Nona 

■ntnrad  Kaoum  tshcxJdef.  Novembw  8),  Ouamtars  (Joe*.  Ncwsntber  B) 
Si^MiidM  Crown  (Novwnber  22).  Berpkanro(NovaflTber3D) 


Upson 

Gtfmandl 

Hughes 

Platt 

Andka 


I Player  in  the  frame 


[;^>n 


Lit 


Chris  Sutton 

The  Blackburn  striker 
has  an  opportunity  to 
overtake  the  suspended 
Dennis  Bergkamp  as 
the  leading  Premiership 
goal  scorer  at  Barnsley 
this  afternoon 


The  week’s  transfers 


Micky  Evans  Southampton  to  West  Brum  £750,000;  Guy  WaUb 
Middlesbrough  to  Bradford  £500,000;  Ucky  Mellon  Blackpool  to 
Tranmere  £300,000;  Netf  Matkflaon  Southampton  to  Middlesbrough 
£250,000;  Marti  Patterson  Plymouth  to  GlUtngham  £1 50,000; 

Andy  SavHie  Wigan  to  Cardiff  £70,000;  Nick  Cusack  Fufriam  to 
Swansea  £30,000;  Ivano  BonetU  Crystal  Palace  to  Genoa  free; 

Billy  dark  Bristoi  Rovers  to  Exstar  City  free;  John  O'Kane 
Manchester  United  to  Bradford  loan:  Gareth  Griffiths  Port  Vale  to 
Shrewsbury  loan;  Ian  Mclnnos  Albion  to  Stranraer  loan 
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Volvo  Masters 


see  red  over 


V,  •*'.  - -i 


Blight  outlook . . . Colin  Montgomerie  looking  good  in  the  second  round  of  the  Volvo  Masters  at  Montecastillo  yesterday  before  his  mood  was  to  change  photograph:  raulsevsin 

Wayward  Monty  in  a mood 


David  Davies  in  Jerez  sees  the 
Scot  get  angry  after  he  is  ruled  out 
of  bounds  and  scores  an  eight 


COLIN  Montgo- 
merie, moody  as 
always  but  far 
from  magnificent 
yesterday,  took  an 
eight  at  Montecastillo's  16th 
hole,  a triple  bogey  that  has 
seriously  dented  his  chances 
of  winning  the  Volvo  Masters. 
It  could  also  seriously  affect 
his  chances  of  winning  an  un- 
precedented fifth  successive  ; 
European  Tour  title. 

Montgomerie,  leading  the 
tournament  at  the  time  on  11 
under  par.  hit  an  eight-iron 
second  shot  so  far  offline  that 
it  finished  some  25  yards  out 
or  bounds. 

The  three  shots  he  was  to 
drop  on  that  bole  meant  that , 
he  slipped  to  joint  11th.  four 


merle  was  taking  his  eight 
was  birdying  the  18th  to  pick 
up  four  shots  on  the  man  he 
must  beat  to  have  any  chance 
of  winning  the  European  title 
himself 

Montgomerie's  behaviour 
on  the  16th  — and  later  at  the 
19th  — was  close  to  inexplica- 
ble. The  16th  is  a par  five  at 
which  the  players  need  only  a 
short  iron  for  their  shots  to  i 
the  green,  but  from  thicklsh  | 
rough  the  Scot  pull-hooked 
his  ball  into  a ploughed  field. 
It  clearly  was  not  a part  of  a 
golf  course  but  Montgomerie, 
seeing  no  out-of-bounds  posts, 
called  for  a ruling. 

The  first  official,  on  arrival, 
was  told  brusquely  by  Mont- 
gomerie: “I  don’t  see  any 


-a* . • 


I ■ - • . • - JT*  • 
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David  Lacey 

■ ONG  ago  somebody 

I composed  a piece  of 

I doggerel  about  football 

L*refereesbasedona 

nursery  rhyme  concerning 
the  fate  of  10  minors  of  African 
origin.  The  last  verse  ran: 

One  little  rtf  erne  from 
nothing  ever  flinched. 

They  said  he  knew  the  laws 
too  well 

' And  so  he  was  lynched. 

Last  weekend  this  came 
dose  to  reality.  A referee  was 
stoned  by  an  angry  crowd  and 
h'afl  to  be  smuggled  out  of  the 
stadium  by  police. 

The  incident  occurred  in 
Brazil  In  England,  Premier- 
ship and  Nationwide  League 
referees  are  frequently  as- 
sailed by  verbal  brickbats  but 
outright  assaults  are  rare. 

Yet  problems  continue  to 
existlower  down  the  scale, 
often  leading  to  the  premature 
retirement  of  budding  refer- 
ees fed  up  with  being  physi- 
cally threatened  by  Sunday- 
morning  wannabes.  So  when 
Arsenal's  Emmanuel  Petit 
gets  a red  card  from  Paul  Dur-  1 
r before  his  mood  was  to  change  photograph:  raulsewbin  kin  for  a mild  shove  in  the  i 

chest  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  | 
■ the  Football  Association  can- 
^B^k  ^B^ta  ^B not  dismiss  the  matter  lightly. 
rn  Recently  a schoolboy  player 

^^^B  ■ ■ ■ oflOor  11  received  a long  sus- 

^B^H  ■ Bi  ■ Wi  pension  for  pulling  a referee’s 

arm  after  a decision  had  gone 
against  him.  The  sentence 
was  suspended  so  long  as  the 

Later  Westwood  stood,  | ilminarles  to  this  tournament  youngster  behaved  himself 
.gmiling  quizzically,  as  the  but  Is  the  only  other  player  but  his  father  still  waxed  in- 
press contingent  swarmed  who,  in  the  right  combination  dignanl  on  television  while 
around  the  grounds  and  the  I of  circumstances,  can  win  the  the  kid  pulled  a face. 


ace  and  Manchester  United’s 
Ashley  Grimes  discovered  In 
the  early  Eighties. 

Referees  have  enough  to  put 
up  with  as  It  is.  To  judge  from 
statements  made  this  week, 
football’s  grouse  season  is 
again  upon  us.  John  Hartson, 
the  leading  scorer  in  the  Pre- 
miership. called  Mike  Reed  “a 
homer”,  a "disgrace"  and  ah 
"absolute  joke”  after  West 
Ham  lost  at  Leicester  on  Mon- 
day. Although  the  referee  has 
since  accepted  his  apology,  the 
FA  is  charging  Hartson  with 
misconduct 

Colin  Todd,  the  manager  of 
Bolton  Wanderers,  has  lost  a 
centre-half.  Gerry  Taggart;  for 
six  matches,  the  player  having 
been  sent  off  while  collecting 
five  yellow  cards.  But  far  from 

blaming  Taggart,  Todd  con- 
demned the  new  disciplinary 
set-up,  pointing  out  that 
under  the  previous  system  the 
defender  would  not  have  accu- 
mulated enough  points  for 
suspension. 

This  would  appear  to  justify 
the  change  to  a simpler  type  of 
justice.  Football,  however,  is 
going  through  another  of 
those  hyperactive,  hysterical 
phases  when  responses  are 
seldom  rational  and  every- 
body starts  grumbling  once 
the  disciplinary  processes 
begin  to  bite. 


tc  Jb  RSENAL  stars  or- 
g\  dered:  Cool  it!" 

This  headline  ap- 
# vt  peered  over  a 

report  concerning  problems  at 
Highbury,  “Discipline  must  be 
maintained,"  declared  the 
Arsenal  manager,  who  on 
being  appointed  had  promised 
entertaining  football  and  more 
besides.  "We  must  create  new 
standards  of  human  behav- 
iour," he  said.  "Soccer  is  a 
mirror  of  our  society.” 

Well  said.  Ars&ne  Wenger 
— except  that  tins  was  Terry 
Neill  speaking  more  than  20 
years  ago.  Now  Neill  has 
warned  his  old  dub  that  their 
outbreak  of  red  and  yellow 
cards  could  cost  them  the 
championship.  With  Petit  and 
Dennis  Bergkamp,  who  be- 
gins a three-match  ban  today, 
due  to  miss  the  visit  of  Man- 
chester United  tomorrow 
week.  Neill  has  a point 
A period  of  calm  reflection 
would  do  the  Premiership  no 
harm.  Fat  chance  of  that  in  a 
game  increasingly  fed  on 
hyperbolic  steroids. 


press  contingent  swarmed 
around  the  grounds  and  the 


passageways  of  the  Montecas-  European  title,  at  least  gave 
tlllo  hotel  trying  to  find  the  himself  a chance  of  that  yes- 


Petit,  already  facing  a three- 


sulking  Scot  who  had  gone  to  terday  with  an  eight- under- 
ground after  signing  his  card,  par  64. 


It  was  45  minutes  before  he 
emerged,  showing  no  obvious 
signs  of  having  recovered.  "I 


himself  a chance  of  that  yes-  match  ban  for  the  red  card, 
terday  with  an  eight- under-  may  miss  another  three 
par  64,  games  if  he  is  found  guilty  of 


Clarke  has  to  win  the  tour- 
nament to  take  the  title,  with 


misconduct.  Last  season  Bir- 
mingham City’s  Gary  Poole 


had  163  yards  to  the  pin  for  down  the  prize  money,  and  he 
my  second  shot  but  I got  a said  yesterday:  "I  don’t  really 
flier  and  It  went  190."  he  said,  know  what  they  have  to  do. 
“I  needed  time  for  myself  I just  that  I have  to  win.  It 


Langer  and  Montgomerie  well  was  suspended  for  four  games 
down  the  prize  money,  and  he  and  fined  £1,000  for  pushing 


Black  moment . . . Montgomerie  in  deep  trouble  at  the  16th 


nored  and  finally  the  formida- 
ble figure  of  John  Paramor. 


which  was  stuck  in  long  grass 
on  the  downslope  of  a bunker. 


the  tour’s  chief  referee,  was'  All  he  could  do  was  chop  it 
called  In.  He  took  one  brief  Into  the  sand  and  when  he 
look,  immediately  told  Mont-  then  felled  to  hole  the  10-foot 
gomerie  he  was  out  of  bounds  putt  his  recovery  shot  gave 


shots  behind  the  leaders  Pa-  fence  here.  I’m  not  out-of- 


trik  Sjoland  and  Lee 
Westwood.  They  finished  on 
132. 12  under  par. 

One  of  the  players  with 
whom  the  Scot  shares  11th 
place  is  Bernhard  Langer, 


and  said  later:  "He  was  any- 
thing up  to  30  yards  out. 


bounds,  okay?  If  you  haven't  There  were  no  out-of-bounds 


marked  the  course  properly, 
that’s  not  my  fault  It’s  as 
simple  as  that" 

But  it  wasn’t  Two  other 
rules  officials  proffered  their 


posts  there  because  I don’t 


him  he  had  an  eight 
Meanwhile  Westwood, 
Montgomerie’s  playing  part- 
ner, was  waiting  to  take  a 60- 


wbo  at  the  time  that  Montgo-  | penny-worth  and  were 


think  it  was  contemplated  foot  eagle  putt  which  he 
that  anyone  would  ever  go  missed,  but  tbe  24-year-old 
there."  Englishman  got  his  birdie, 

Montgomerie  now  bad  to  plus  another  at  the  last  for 
play  his  provisional  ball,  his  share  of  the  lead. 


think  that  was  wise.  I 
couldn’t  have  won  it  today 
and  I certainly  haven't  lost  it 
Okay?"  Without  waiting  for 
an  answer  he  stomped  off. 

Earlier  Westwood  had  expe- 
rienced his  own  drama.  While 
prospecting  a chip  shot  at  the 
12th  he  noticed  on  his  return 
to  his  ball  that  it  was  not  in 
the  position  in  which  be  had 
left  it  A ruling  went  In  his 
favour  but  while  the  two  play- 
ers were  waiting  for  the  offi- 
cial to  arrive  Montgomerie' 
remarked:  “The  rules  of  golf 
have  never  made  sense."  That 
opinion  may  have  led  to  bis 
extraordinary  behaviour  four 
holes  later. 

Darren  Clarke,  who  was 
largely  forgotten  in  the  pre- 


should be  an  interesting 
weekend.’’ 


the  Huddersfield  referee  Rich- 
ard Poulain. 

The  FA  does  not  like  its  offi- 
cials being  manhandled,  as 
Vince  Hilaire  of  Crystal  Pal- 
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Dallaglio’s  new  love  affair 


Robert  Armstrong  on  rugby  union’s  leading  man 

to  create  an  environment  that 


O OTHER  country 
would  hedge  their 
bets  m the  way  Eng- 
land have  done  over 
the  appointment  of  Lawrence 


ian  as  a result  of  his  Italian  ficult  for  the  selectors  but  it's  breeds  success;  tbe  aim  is  to 
parentage  — he  also  believes  an  ideal  position  far  them  to  be  leave  nothing  to  chance  and  to 
Italy  should  join  the  Five  in.  pay  maximum  attention  to  de- 

Nations  — but  no  player  takes  “1  believe  that  captaincy  ulti-  tafl.  When  you  look  at  tbe 
greater  pride  In  wearing  the  tnatelv  depends  on  collective  reasons  why  Wasps  and  the 


pay  maximum  attention  to  de- 
tail. When  you  look  at  tbe 
reasons  why  Wasps  and  the 


Dallagl  io  as  captain  merely  England  shirt  When  England  responsibility.  After  all.  every-  Lions  have  been  so  successful 
"for  ihe  foreseeable  future”,  as  won  the  inaugural  World  Cup  one  is  buying  into  the  same  ob-  this  year,  you  discover  that 
the  manager  Roger  Uttlev  put  Sevens  in  1993  tbe  then  29-  jectives  and  trying  to  achieve  was  also  their  strategy. 


it  this  week  before  adding, 
“but  we  don’t  know  how  that 
ftiture  is  defined’’. 

As  the  All  Blacks  prepare  to 
set  off  for  the  United  Kingdom 
this  weekend,  public  reaction 
in  New  Zealand  has  been  one 
of  amused  Incomprehension 


year-old  Wasp  was  one  of  the 
team  who  turned  themselves 


the  same  things  - 


“At  international  level  the 


tinged  with  scorn.  Why,  ask  wider  picture  our  objective  has 
the  Kiwis,  choose  a new  cap-  to  be  to  win  the  nest  World 


from  20-1  outsiders  into  cham-  with  Dallagiio  invariably  pay* 
pious  on  the  back  of  a patriotic  tribute  to  his  remarkable  ma- 
surge  of  adrenalin. 

But  *hic  week  he  turned  his 

mind  to  the  senior  lSa-side  m._  - 

version.  "If  we  look  at  the  Tile  D€St  teams  II 


Coaches  who  have  worked  captain  must  be  ahle  to  draw 
ith  Dallagiio  invariably  pay*  an  everyone’s  ability  to  make 
ibute  to  his  remarkable  ma-  decisions  under  pressure.  The 


tain  with  a terrific  track  re-  Cup-  What  we  need  redevelop 
cord  of  personal  success  and  In  is  a dearly  signposted  route 
the  same  breath  suggest  be  that  shows  us  bow  that  goal 
might  have  to  give  way  to  can  be  achieved. 

Leicester's  Martin  Johnson  if  "Our  next  four  internation- 
England  start  losing?  als  will  certainly  show  us  who 

If  Dallagiio  feels  discon-  can,  and  cuinot,  operate  ® the 
certed  by  Engl  uni's  strangely  level  required  to  tate  Encana 
half-hearted  endorsement  he  is  fonsard.  These  back-to-back 
not  saying.  The  25-year-old  games  against  the  m^r  south- 
Wasps  flanker  was  as  com-  ere  hemisphere  nations  are 
posed  as  ever  after  the  an-  the  closest  we  can 


well  week  in,  w« 
““  eMi  the  right  decision 

"Our  next  four  internation- 
als will  certainly  show  us  who  ~ 

can,  and  cannot,  operate  at  the  turity  and  to  the  respect  be  is 
level  required  to  take  England  given  by  Older  players.  The 
forward.  These  back-to-back  real  measure  of  his  ability  was 
games  against  the  major  south-  the  way  he  transformed  Wasps 


The  best  teams  in  the  world  are 
packed  with  guys  who  perform 
well  week  in,  week  out  and  make 
the  right  decisions  at  the  right  time’ 

turity  and  to  tbe  respect  he  is  j best  teams  in  the  world  are 
given  by  Older  players.  The  packed  with  guys  who  perform 
real  measure  of  his  ability  was  well  week  in.  week  out  and 


nouncement.  This  6ft  4in.  I6st 
121b  Londoner  draws  strength 
from  his  belief  in  his  ability 
and  from  his  recent  achieve- 
ments as  captain  of  Wasps. 
Unlike  the  England  selectors 
be,  when  he  comes  to  a deci- 
sion, makes  it  stick. 

It  is  well  documented  that 
Dallagiio  loves  all  things  Ital- 


the  closest  we  can  get  to  what  chaos  in  1995  by  the  high-pro- 

it's  TUcg  to  play  to  the  World  Ole  defections  of  Rob  Andrew,  __  

Cup.  I think  that's  why  ttiej^ve  Dean  Ryan  and  a dutch  of  in-  Sean  Fitzpatrick.  New  Zpaiaiyi 
been  arranged  on  successive  temational  players.  are  the  ln-form  team  at  the  mo- 

weekends.  "When  I took  on  the  cap-  ment  having  won  the  Tri- 

“Clive  n^pdv^  wants  taincy at 'Wasps  I bereme  the  Nations  series  and  the  BledS- 
players  to  focus  of  the  turnaround  but  I toe  Cup.  They  are  on  top  of 

England  by  performing  well  can  assure  you  the  team  were  I their  game,  they  know  whe™ 
for  their  dubs  every  rock- IT  incredibly  rfficieni  on  and  off  they’reg^gsmd Fitzpatrick 
everyone  is  the  pitch,  which  was  the  main  can  take  tremendous  credit  for 

tently  well,  that  makes  life  dif-  reason  why  we  won  the  league  that  his 


given  by  older  players.  The  packed  with  guys  who  perform 
real  measure  of  his  ability  was  well  week  In.  week  out  and 
the  way  he  transformed  Wasps  make  the  right  decisions  at  the 
after  the  dub  were  reduced  to  right  time, 
chaos  in  1995  by  the  high-pro-  "If  you  had  to  pick  out  a suc- 


cessful captain  it  would  be 
Sean  Fitzpatrick.  New  Zealand 
are  the  in-form  team  at  the  mo- 
ment having  won  the  Tri- 
Nations  series  and  the  Bledis- 


everyone  is  playing 
fpntlv  well,  that  makes  life  dif- 


ence have  always  been 
apparent. 

"I  also  have  respect  for  tbe 
Australian  captain  John  Eales 
and  South  Africa's  Gary  Teich- 
mann,  whom  1 played  against 
with  the  Lions.  They're  all 
looking  to  come  here  and  do 
well,  but  I don't  think  any 
member  of  the  England  squad 
believes  we  cannot  win  all  our 
games,  fid  like  to  think  that 
each  time  we  take  the  field  we 
are  absolutely  confident  we 
can  get  the  right  result” 

His  three  Test  appearances 
for  the  Lions  In  South  Africa 
represent  the  pinnade  of  Dal- 
laglio’s career  to  date  — sur- 
prisingly he  was  not  picked  for 
the  1995  World  Cup  — but  be 
does  not  linger  on  past  glories. 
"A  total  of  22  Englishmen  en- 
joyed the  Lions  experience  but 
that  tour  is  history  now.  We 
need  to  move  on,"  he  said. 

"Yes.  it  was  great  to  win  the 
senes  but  it  also  showed  the 
margin  between  success  and 
allure  Is  very  thin.  We  need  to 

take  the  good  things  out  of  that 

tour  and  use  them  to  our  ad- 
vantage. For  instance.  I believe 
our  A Internationals  against 
New  Zealand  are  very  impor- 
tant.. ^ 

"For  the  moment  we're  not 
looking  beyond  our  first  Test 
aptost  Australia.  It's  Ironic 
that  we’re  playing  Australia 
apm  SO  soon  but  it’s  a superb 
chance  to  measure  ourselves 
against  the  best." 
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Set  by  Paul 

Across 

1 Aristocrats  gaining 
admission  by  force  (6) 

4 See  26 
9 See  27 

to  There's  not  any  retreat  after 
Englishman  abroad  grabs 
bird — that’s  a remarkable 
Ihmgl(iO) 

11  Heavy  food,  for  instance 
Dorothy’s  turnover  (6) 

® Pybfatod  bv  Quartan  Nwrapopow 

Umted  01118  Farmgdon  Road  Union 

EClR  3ER.  and  at  184  OoansoBtt, 

Mondesi*  M80  2RR.  Ported  a Wwt  Any 
Lid,  235  WW  Fery  Road.  London  EM 

BN*:  and  at  Traffora  Pm  Prtrtwra. 

Lofl£jrtOgoBgid,  MancheswMi7  ISLIsr- 

“Vdwrei  GmbH.  Admk^RoBendahl- 

SBasse  T.  6078  NaHnrtugCeppeBntain. 

Gannon*  Nort  Eriafc  15«1  rue  <Ai  Cm, 

BP6B  ■ 590S2  RoutUU.  Codec  1,  Ft***,  far 


12  Memories  linger  Imbibing 
wine  (8) 

13  Boxer  wants  the  missus  no 
more,  according  to  7 (9) 

15  German  river  means  nothing 
to  the  German  (4J 

16  Some  art  at  exhibition  (4) 

17  One  serves  drinks  with  skill 
during  drinking  session  (9) 

21  Ring  perhaps  fortop  tele- 
phonist (8) 

22  At  times  I don’t  know  the 
way  around  (6) 

»d  cm  behalf  irf  the  Quartan  and 
Ewing  Nm  PLC.  47,110. 

Sobadan  Nwenbar  1, 1897. 

Lowiea 

Tetaptone  0171-270  2332 

Wee  881746  (BwtfG) 

Fn  0171-837  21 14;  1071-833  8342. 

iMephona  safe*  0171-811  0000 


24  Musical  modulation  may  be 
achieved  by  Greek  or 

Chinamen  (10) 

25  River  in  the  country 
overlooking  the  capital  (4) 

26,4  Darts  display?  Or  where 
darts  displayed  (3.3,6) 

27,9  Drudgery  evident  when 
employing  7"s  bent  Scottish 
dagger  (6-4) 

Down 

1 Free  tailgate?  Not  quite — 
stop  (7) 

2 Moved  in  a sigmoid  fashion 
(topless),  then  all  revealed  (5) 

3 Funereal  note  that  is  in 
transposed  concertos  (7) 

5 Sound  traffic  routes  In  the 
Aegean  Sea  (6) 

6 Even  load  distributed  about 
right?  Wrong!  (9) 

7 A reverend’s  ship  parking 
where  church  should  be  (7) 

8 Police  authority  to  took  for  top 
war  artist  sent  packing  (6,7) 

1 4 According  to  7,  the  Vice 
President  has  to  be  patient 
for  presidential  downfall  (9) 

16  Bow— behead  never 
through  the  ears  (7) 

18  That  which  explorer  brought 
over  with  poisonous  fumes? 
(7) 

19  E far  extreme  exl  to  alton?  (7) 

20  Pen  for  setter,  one  in  hamper 
(®) 

23  Prepare  chicken,  perhaps,  for 
what  chicken  wont  show?  p) 
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